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GOTHIC rs:r FINAL 


The failure of the expected final s to appear in Gothic 
wair, stiur, frumabaur, Saur, unsar, iswar, wapar, anpar, and 
fidwér has not as yet been satisfactorily explained. (Jellinek, 
Gesch. d. got. Spr. p. 77). The general tendency is to regard 
these forms as the normal Gothic development (so. e.g. Kieckers, 
Handb. pp. 85-86, Streitberg, G. E. 5/6, pp. 89-90) and to look 
upon hors, skeirs, swers, gaurs and gafaurs as exceptional. This 
is the position of those who regard the phenomenon as an 
assimilation of -s to -r, yielding rr>r. Braune (Got. Gr. 9 p. 
44), speaking of the -s final of the nom. masc. sg., regards the 
disappearance of -s as a loss and observes that this occurs only 
when a short vowel immediately precedes the -r. The sole ex- 
ception to Braune’s rule—and this possibly only an apparent 
one—is the isolated stiur (Neh. 5, 18). Of course Braune’s 
statement of the phonetic law involved is not an explanation 
of the phenomenon (cf. Boer, Neophil. 6, 230) and it is most 
unlikely that Braune intended it as such. 


It is immediately evident that in so far as a sound change 
is involved in the history of the final -z of these words this 
sound change is a conditioned one. Final -s is regularly pre- 
served in Gothic after every consonant save -s,-r, and -m. It 
is sometimes preserved after -r and -m. Hence it is permissible 
to regard the forms hors, skeirs, gaurs and gafaurs as the nor- 
mal forms and to seek an explanation for the forms without -s 
as being in some manner exceptional. (cf. A. Kock, KZ. 36, 
579-582). 

There is no immediate or experimental approach to such a 
problem as this group of words presents. All that can be 
achieved toward its solution is the establishment of an hypothe- 
sis which may account for such changes as are presumed to have 
taken place. In order to conserve space I shall, however, speak 
in the positive rather than in the hypothetical mode. 

Our problem may be resolved into two basic questions: 
first, what has happened to the final -s(-z) in the words under 
consideration, second, why did this happen? As to the first 
question, there are two possibilities: 1. it has been lost; 2. it has 
been assimilated to the preceding r, with a resultant -rr which 
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was later shortened to -r. Streitberg (loc. cit.), Kieckers (loc. 
cit.), Hirt (PBB. 23, 329.), Boer, (Neophil. 6, 228-235), Brug- 
mann (Grd* J, 934) and Kock (KZ. 36, 582) are convinced that 
an assimilation has taken place. Jellinek (loc. cit.) thinks that 
this is possible but not demonstrable, Wrede (Spr. d. Ostg. p 
177), Braune (Got. Gr.® §78, Anm. 2.), Loewe (KZ. 48, 93) and 
Neckel (KZ. 50, 218) believe that final -s was lost, not assimi- 
lated. 

Our knowledge of the nature of the sounds involved is 
purely inferential. It is probable that Germ. z was the voiced 
spirant with the pre-dorsal articulation of the tongue in the 
alveolar region, the tip of the tongue resting against the lower 
teeth, as normally in French. (Streitberg, G.E. 5/6, p. 64: 
Ripmann-Viétor, Elem. Phon*. p. 76). It is possible that the 
articulation was apical-alveolar. There was lateral closure of 
the tongue with the upper teeth and gums. The mid and back 
portions of the tongue were probably relatively low, at any rate 
the ON. R which developed from this -z had the timbre of -#. 
(Verner, AfdA. 4, 341: Hoffory, N. Ark. I, 41: Bremer, Fest- 
skr. t. Pipping, 41.) Germ. r, which developed from IE r was 
probably a trilled tongue-tip alveolar continuant, with a rela- 
tively high mid and back tongue position. (Jespersen, Fonetik, 
417: Bremer, Joc. cit. 39-40: van Haeringen, Neophil. 7,183: 
Islenzk Tunga i Forndéld efter A Jéhannesson, 132). Sievers 
(Phonetik §306) regards the trilling of r as a non-essential ele- 
ment in its articulation, so far as its development in the IE 
languages is concerned. Bremer insists upon the ‘‘velar’’ char- 
acter of Germ. r, with the timbre of u, which he attributes to 
the raising of the back of the tongue and to the activity of the 
lips. 

The assumed assimilation of Germ. -z to a preceding Germ. 
r might be described as a progressive assimilation, in which 
there has been a maintenance of an articulatory position due to 
inertia. (Grammont, Assimilation, 1). That is to say, instead 
of passing from the articulation of -r to that of a following -z the 
speakers preserved the -r position, with the result that a long 
consonant (rr) was produced. It is fairly clear that in ON. the 
assimilation of rR>rr did not take place until near the end of 
the Primitive Norse period (Noreen, Aisi. Gr. §277). Bremer 
(loc. cit. 49) dates this assimilation near the middle of the 
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seventh century. Of course such an assimilation might have 
taken place earlier than this in Gothic. The fact that Gothic 
medial rz was not assimilated is not held to be pertinent evidence 
in our problem. (Brugmann, Grd.? J. 934, Loewe, KZ, 48, 93). 
It is manifestly impossible to maintain that the -z of Gothic 
-rz final first became 7, yielding a double rr which was later 
simplified. This -z simply ceased to be articulated. Our prob- 
lem is in no wise related to that of Rhotacism. 

It is the common characteristic of assimilative changes that 
they tend toward the elimination of speech movements in the 
interest of a reduction of the amount of energy expended. In 
this respect they tend to produce the same effect as the actual 
loss of a sound, save that they are less efficient in so far as the 
energy of the assimilated sound is preserved in part in the 
resultant sound or group of sounds. It is clear that those who 
assume assimilation to have taken place in the group -rz>r 
must regard 7 as having been the more strongly articulated of 
the two consonants. (Grammont, Assimilation, 2, la loi du 
plus fort.) It is equally clear that a reduced or fricative r is a 
more open and a less energetically articulated sound than a 
voiced z. (Compare:Span. oso<ursu: coso<cursu in which a 
reduced r has been regressively assimilated.) Wherefore one 
must infer that this r was not reduced, and this implies that it 
was trilled. 

The tongue movements required for the articulation of rz 
final with trilled r may require slightly more energy than those 
of a prolonged r of equal duration. Certainly an additional in- 
nervation of the tongue muscles is required, although the move- 
ment from r to zg is in the direction of the rest position. The 
laryngeal effort is the same for rz as for rr, but the chest effort 
is distinctly greater for rr than for rz since a stronger breath 
stream must be maintained throughout the duration of this 
long r than is necessary for rz. (cf. e.g. R. Schilling: Monat- 
schr. f. Ohrenheilkunde etc. 1925, p. 666). If we compare the 
articulation of r plus voiceless z with that of rz we find a relaxa- 
tion of the laryngeal effort in the case of the voiceless final s. 
This is characteristic of the Germanic languages (Roudet, 
Elem. de. Phon. gén. 197:140) and the presence of this charac- 
teristic in Gothic is clearly evidenced by the general tendency 
of voiced final consonants to lose their voicing. 
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Of the three groups of muscles concerned in the articulation 
of the final consonant group rz: viz. tongue and oral muscles, 
laryngeal muscles, chest muscles, the action of the chest muscles 
must be regarded as the most significant, for the function of this 
group of consonants is that of syllable arrest, and syllable arrest 
is largely accomplished in this instance by the action of the chest 
muscles. (cf. Stetson, Arch. Néerl. de Phon. Exp. III (1928) 
pp. 28-39). Neither an r nor a z articulation is of much assis- 
tance to these muscles. The duration and the voicing of such 
groups of final consonants depends chiefly upon the stage of 
arresting movement which has been reached by the chest 
muscles at the beginning of their articulation. I have included 
here the element of voicing because in the Germanic languages 
generally there is a correlation between the operation of the 
muscles which produce the voice and the degree of energy of the 
voice stream. This is shown in the voiceless first part of initial 
voiced stops and in the loss of voice in the whole or at least 
the latter portion of final voiced consonants. 

The significance of these facts is obvious. First: given a 
group rz in the final position, one should expect the voicing of 
z to be curtailed and eventually lost, as was the case in the 
group /z (hakuls), wz (aiws). Second: in passing from the artic- 
ulation rz to that of rr (i.e. a long r) there must be a delay of the 
syllable arresting movement, since a stronger breath stream 
must be maintained if the r is to be prolonged. But this delay 
cannot be attributed to inertia, since we are dealing with a 
movement in progress and since it is clear that in the group rz 
this movement of syllable arrest starts with or even before the 
beginning of the articulation of the r, the precise point of its 
inception depending upon the energy of the antecedent syllable 
release and the breath consumption of the vowel immediately 
preceding the group rz. Since under the conditions of our prob- 
lem these factors remain approximately constant there is no 
reasonable explanation for a delay in the action of the chest 
muscles in the syllable-arresting movement and no discernible 
reason for an increase in the breath stream. The evidence re- 
corded in the “‘Auslauts-gesetze” points to the progressive re- 
duction of the expenditure of breath upon final syllables and 
upon final consonants. As there is no good reason for regarding 
the words of our problem as indications of an exceptional re- 
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versal of this tendency I believe that we may answer our first 
query by saying that the final -z in these cases first became voice- 
less and was then lost, for want of energy to make it audible. 

At this point we must examine briefly Boer’s hypothesis 
(Neophil. 6,231-232). He begins with the older stage in the 
development of -rz, when this group had a vowel, say -*raz. 
His point is that when this vowel was syncopated the accent 
of the syllable was preserved either in a consonant which be- 
came sonant or in the preceding syllable which then acquired 
a circumflex accent (een tweetoppig accent). (Cf. also Tijdskr. v. 
nederl. Taal- en Letterk. 37, especially p. 175) He explains wair 
as coming from *werz (with syllabic 2). This syllabic z is alleged 
to have had an increased duration and more voicing than the z 
of *weraz. In a later period, by the reduction of the accent on 
z the word is alleged to have become monosyllabic and the then 
still ‘‘sterk tonende z”’ was assimilated to the r. He holds that the 
same development is to be assumed for umsar. Now if we adopt 
this premise and start with forms like *werz, *unsarz, with syl- 
labic sonant z, our first problem is then: why did the group rz 
result in r, rather than in sonant 2, according to la loi du plus 
fort? This problem is not simplified by Boer’s further assump- 
tion that there was a later reduction of the accent on this 
sonant z, with the loss of its syllabic function. A second difficulty 
is that of explaining why, if this group rz became rr, this long 
consonant (e.g. in *wairr) was reduced, while //, mm, nn were 
preserved after a stressed vowel. It is clear, I believe, that what 
has been said above concerning the syllable arresting function 
of this group rz is applicable to these forms under Boer’s hypo- 
thesis from the point at which he concedes the loss of the syl- 
labic value of the final s. There is no time limit to the process of 
“verscherping” and Boer’s rz is open to its influence from the 
moment the z ceases to be syllabic. In other words, Boer’s 
assimption of the syllabic z in this group rz does not obviate 
the necessity of his explaining the change rz>rr which he 
assumes, and this explanation is not offered. In my opinion the 
assumption that this z was assimilated to r is in opposition to 
the general trend of development of the Gothic final consonants 
and implies a change in the movement of the chest muscles 
which cannot be accounted for. 

Now if the final z of these words was unvoiced and then 
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lost, whereas it was preserved elsewhere as s, we may be able 
to learn from a close scrutiny of these words the conditions which 
controlled this change and so arrive at an answer to our second 
question. 

A survey of the pertinent forms shows that they may pre- 
sent several different problems since they contain the final r 
is various phonetic environments. We have a group of dis- 
syllabic forms: unsar, izwar, wapar, and anpar. fidwor is usually 
added to this group. Then there is the compound frumabaur 
and the monosyllables wair and Saur. stiur also belongs to the 
list, although its syllabication is not entirely clear. 

The dissyllables unsar, izwar, wapar, and anpar, are all 
eligible for the missing -s final. fidwdr offers a problem. Did 
this numeral have in Primitive Germanic an inflected nomina- 
tive form; is the ON. nom. fiérer<feduré€R (Noreen, Aisi. 
Gr. §292) evidence of the preservation of the pregermanic 
désinence? If the long o is derived from the neuter (cf Meillet, 
B.S.L. 29, 2, p. 171) the form fidwér may never have had the 
masculine -s in primitive gothic. It would therefore be elimi- 
nated from our discussion. However, it is clear that in Gothic 
and in ON. this numeral inflects after the 7 declension, wherefore 
fidrer may as readily be a new as an old form. (cf. Boer, Neophil. 
6,233: Hirt, Idg. Gr. IIT, p. 308: Behaghel, PBB. 42, 156-158). 
If we assume pre-gothic *fidydrez we should expect *fidwdrs, but 
we see from Gothic fidur- in the compounds, that the second 
syllable has undergone reduction (wér>#r) and we may infer 
that in fidwdr the second syllable was unstressed, even though 
the long vowel was written. If this is correct, the word may then 
be grouped with the other dissyllables as being phonetically suf- 
ficiently similar to them to offer the final -r under the same or 
nearly the same conditions as they. The word kaisar*, although 
it does not occur in the texts, is also frequently associated with 
this group. While I do not believe there is adequate reason for 
assuming that this word ever had a Gothic nom. sg. -s final, it 
presents essentially the same phonetic conditions as the other 
words of the group and may be included in their explanation. 
Schulze (KZ. 29, 271 and Sitzungsber. Berlin 1908, 621) has 
advanced the thesis that stiur like niun was a dissyllable. Koch 
(KZ. 36, 581) holds that even if the iu is the diphthong, it might 
well enough have been spoken as a dissyllable, with -ur constitu- 
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ting a subordinate syllable. Either of these conditions would 
justify its inclusion in our group of dissyllables. In order to be 
on as safe ground as possible I shall first consider the four words 
unsar, izswar, wapar, and anpar. 

From the standpoint of function the -z final in the nom. 
sg. masc. *umsarz,*izwarz was probably less vital than in the 
case of descriptive adjectives or substantives. (cf. Meillet, 
MSL. 22, 50). The accusative was clearly distinguished from 
the nominative and these forms usually stand directly after 
the noun they limit. Wrede’s arguments as to analogical in- 
fluence (Spr. d. Ostg. p. 177) are not convincing. (cf. Boer. 
Neophil. 6, 229) In the case of *anparz the functional value of 
-s is perhaps even less than in that of *wnsarz and *izwarz, 
since this word is frequently used with the definite article. 
bapar is also pronomial in inflection and in addition there may 
have been some tendency toward leveling with the neuter 
nom. sg. since whenever the word is applied to two objects, the 
names of which are of different grammatical genders, or to two 
persons of different sex the neuter form would be used. The fact 
that the neut. acc. form of this word is wapar, not *waparata 
might point (since no acc. masc. sg. form is found in our texts) 
to a generalized Nom.-Acc. waar in both masc. and neuter. 
I esteem these remarks as to the functional value of this -z final 
of importance only in a negative sense. They indicate that 
there was no effective functional impediment to the change 
which took place and that is indicated in the fact of the change 
itself. (Cf. Horn, Festschr. f. Behaghel, 58-91). 

Tke psychological structure (Gestalt) of these words as they 
appear in Gothic is certainly the structure which they attained 
when the change from the longer forms *unsaraz etc., got under 
way. It is inseparable from the phenomenon of the fixation of 
the Germanic stress accent which must represent a psychological 
structure with one major centre in its articulation (Gliederung). 
There may be one or more subordinate centres in such a construc- 
tion (Struktuierung) or the centering may be -or become - single. 
It is a fair assumption that the major centre of the struc- 
ture of each of these words corresponded to the internal con- 
sonant group. In the case of waar there may have been a 
subordinate centre in the initial b. 

The first syllable of the words *unsarz,*izwarz,*anparz is 
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released by the glottal catch which acts as a pneumatic buffer 
upon the syllable thrust of the positive chest muscles and which 
facilitates the reaction of the syllable arresting movements of 
the negative group of chest muscles. The arresting consonants 
are all voiced continuants, none of which offers much aid to the 
chest muscles. The second-weak-syllable is released by continu- 
ants which conduce to the steady flow of the breath stream and 
reduce the effort required of the positive chest muscles for this 
syllable. Of course the weaker this thrust the more readily the 
arrest can take place. The first syllable of Wwapar is released 
by a labial voiced continuant which offers considerable resis- 
tance to a strong syllable thrust. The medial / is both arrest- 
ing and releasing in its function, but occasions no important 
repression of the breath stream and so has little influence on 
the action of the chest muscles. The second syllable in each of 
these words is weakly released and the action of the negative 
chest muscles probably begins with the articulation of the 
final consonants. As the tendency in these words was indubit- 
ably toward a single stress with a single major psychological 
centre there would naturally ensue the progressive reduction of 
the breath stream of the second syllable, or in terms of muscular 
activity, the progressively earlier arrest of the syllable through 
the action of the chest muscles. Since r is a consonant which 
consumes a relatively large amount of breath there would be 
progressively less remaining for a z which was of no functional 
or psychological importance. This reduction of the breath 
stream would also lead to the quicker relaxation of the glottis 
and the loss of voicing toward the end of the syllable. z would 
become voiceless and then a weak breath, diminishing to noth- 
ing. The fact that z failed to disappear after other consonants 
than r in words of similar structure (e.g. lasiws, hakuls*) is to 
be attributed—so far as it is a phonetic phenomenon—to the 
greater breath consuming properties of the articulation of r. 
fidwor, if we assume it to represent germ. *fidyorez, presents 
a psychologic structure similar to that of usar, in that it is 
articulated and has a centre in the central consonant group. It 
differs in that this centre is probably weaker than that in f-. 
The development of the word in the various dialects—Got. 
fidwor, fidur-: OE. féower, ftower, fior: OS. fiuuuar, fiuuar, fior: 
ON. fiérer, OHG. feor, fior, fier (N)- seems to indicate this 
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double centering, yielding later to the single centre on the 
initial sounds. The history of the word points to a progressive 
weakening of the originally strong medial centre and it is prob- 
able that in Gothic this centre was of a distinctly subordinate 
value. A final -z in this word would have to be described as 
functionless, or at least as poor in function. Here as in the group 
of pronominal forms the arrest of the final syllable is accom- 
plished by the chest muscles and the conditions are sufficiently 
similar to permit us to subsume fidwdr under the explanation 
which we have offered for them. It is probable that kaisar* 
may be similarly explained, if it be deemed to require an explana- 
tion. stiur, if considered a dissyllable, also presents the same 
type of syllable arrest, which may be quick enough’ in such a 
word to cause the loss of a final z. However, the functional 
value of this - must be accounted stronger than that of such 
words as unsar, izwar. The word is indubitably masculine in 
its attributes (Luc. 15, 23, 27, 30) although the nom. sg. occurs 
but once (Neh. 5, 18) (Cf. Jellinek, ZfdA. 37, 319: Kock, KZ. 
36. 581: Loewe, KZ. 48, 93: Jellinek, Gesch. d. got. Sp. §75, 2b.) 
Boer (Neophil. 6,233) has suggested that one should here 
read stiurs*, but the suggestion seems somewhat too radical. 
(Streitberg, Jdg. Jb. 5, 205). The evidence at our disposal is 
not extensive and a convincing explanation of this word is 
perhaps impossible. I should not insist that the loss of z after 
r occurred only in unstressed syllables, but rather that this 
loss of z is possible and to be expected where ever a structural 
centre of the word does not include a long vowel immediately 
preceding this r. These conditions seem to exist in the word 
stiur, even if we assume that iu is the falling diphthong. The 
action of the chest muscles is different in the case of such a 
diphthong than in the case of a long vowel. The arrest begins 
earlier. 

The forms frumabaur, wair and Saur remain to be consi- 
dered. With frumabaur are usually grouped the theoretical 
nominative forms ainabaur* and baur*. We are not required to 
posit a nom. sg. gabaur* from gabauros G. 5, 21, gabauram R. 
13, 13, but we probably should do so. This will in no wise in- 
crease the difficulty of our problem. It has been argued that 
frumabaur should be classed with unsar and its group and that 
the simplex baur* may not have existed, (so, e.g. Horn, Fest- 
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schr. f. Behaghel, 77: Kock, KZ. 36, 581) yet I do not find it 
reasonable to suppose that such a compound as frumabaur 
would have a different form of the noun daur* than that com- 
monly found in the uncompounded form. The suggestion has 
also been made (Horn, loc. cit.) that we exclude wair from this 
problem on the ground that it is a vocative form. Kock (loc. 
cit) would explain wair, like frumabaur, as being due to the 
secondary stress of a compound form. Neither of these explana- 
tions has been found wholly satisfactory. Functionally baur*® 
and wair are substantives and the lack of désinence is unusual. 
Saur is a proper adjective, and if wholly “naturalized” should 
be expected to show the final -s. That these words fail to have 
-s merely indicates that the désinence was not essential, although 
it remained generally throughout the Gothic system. 
Psychologically the construction of baur, and wair is uni- 
central, with the centre in the initial consonants 6 and w. 
Phonetically these initial consonants receive the syllable pulse 
but they store a great portion of this energy and release it with 
more or less vigor upon the short vowel. They serve as pneu- 
matic buffers to the syllable pulse of the positive chest muscles. 
Hence the muscular syllable thrust and the acoustic effect of 
greatest sonority do not exactly coincide. For our problem the 
muscular effort is the deciding factor. The negative chest 
muscles begin to operate the instant these consonants release 
the pressure behind them, with the result that the vowels are 
short with decreasing breath stream. If this reaction is not 
delayed it will result in the weakening of the final consonant 
group and this weakening begins with the unvoicing and the 
loss of the final -z from such forms as *baurz,*wairz. Saur is 
probably a different problem. Clearly a word of foreign origin, 
it was inflected after the -i declension, with confusion with the 
names of countries. A dat. pl. Saurim occurs Lc. 2,2 and the 
nom. sg. sa Saur Le. 4,27. Ms. B. has saurais G. 1, 21 C.A. ‘has 
swrias Le. 2,2 in a gloss beside Saurim. Perhaps the explanation 
of Saur is to be found in a false analogy resulting from the con- 
fusion of the name of a people with the name of a country. 
(Cf. Twrim, Schulze, KZ. 41, 170) As a nominative of the latter 
category, corresponding to the gen. sg. saurais, one should 
expect *saura, which if construed as the name of a people 
might be felt to be a plural form and lead to the back formation 
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Saur. This would be impossible, of course, if the nom. sg. 
masc. -s were felt to be indispensable to the appellation of a 
male being, but gu) is treated as a masculine and a considerable 
number of personal names occur without this -s, although other- 
wise they are declined according to the -a declension. In any 
case it is clear that the nominative form Saur is entitled to an-s 
only by analogy and not by phonetic development. Whether 
the word came into Gothic prior to the general change of -z 
final to -s cannot be determined. Jellinek (Gesch. d. g. Spr. p. 
183) holds that Saur cannot be derived from the Latin Surus: 
Streitberg (Mogk Festschr. 441) asserts that it is of Latin origin. 
The possibility certainly exists that the word may have been 
borrowed directly from the Syrians. Tyre and the district near 
it were called Sa-ru, Su-ru>Sur, and possibly Zor. Ihave not 
been able to learn by what names to natives called their country 
in the fourth Century but it is possible that the forms Sur and 
Zor persisted beside the later Aram. If weare correctly informed, 
Wulfila was consecrated a Bishop at Antioch in Syria (cf. e.g. 
Socrates Scholasticus, Book II, Ch. 8.) and the consecrating 
Bishop Eusebius had been a moving force in the infamous 
Council at Tyre but a few years earlier. First hand knowledge 
of the native word for Syrian was therefore clearly possible to 
Wulfila. The phonetic characteristics of the word Saur do not 
seem to me to permit its inclusion in the explanation which has 
been advanced for the other forms Under the circumstances 
I believe it legitimate to hold that this does not render the 
word an exception to this explanation, since it may never have 
conformed to the antecedent conditions (rz) of the change 
which is under discussion. 

Neckel (KZ. 50, 218: Beitr. z. Eddaforsch. 81) is undoubtedly 
right in insisting that an explanation of this phenomenon 
(rz>r) should be able to account for the loss of final -s after r 
where ever this may occur, although, I may observe, it need 
not account for the failure of this change to take place. (cf. 
Meillet, De quelque contradictions phonétiques, MSL. 22, 
56-60). In the case of conditioned changes such as this it may 
not be possible to determine all of the conditions. Of course 
Neckel offers no explanation, he merely states a “law”, but his 
contention that Germanic -z final disappeared after every Gothic 
r places a too heavy burden upon the argument of analogical 
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restoration of -s. (Jellinek, l.c.p. 77, p. 136). There does not 
seem to be any convicing reason for construing uhtwon, Mc. l, 
35, as a dative rather than as an accusative and the phrase 
air uhtwon would seem to be entirely parallel to Icel. dr morgin 
(Atlamg@l, 82, 3) as well as to the Greek rpwt &vvxov. Neither 
is it imperative to regard dir in this passage as standing for the 
comparative adverb diris. Moreover, if dir<dir-iz one should 
expect this -z to retain its voicing, since this adverb is used in 
Such phrases as those cited with the intonation of a proclitic. 
However, this word will be found to submit to the conditions 
for the change rz>r which have been advanced to explain the 
other forms. We must assume the glottal catch to have pre- 
ceded the vowel di (otherwise we cannot explain the vocalic 
alliteration of Germanic poetry) and this coupled with the secon- 
dary stress upon the proclitic would bring about a rapid syl- 
lable arrest which would result in the loss of the final -z unless 
this were caught up in the positive syllable pulse of the follow- 
ing syllable. I do not believe dir represents *éir-iz, but if it 
does, it need not constitute an exception to our explanation. 
There are two types of words in which -z final becomes -s 
after r in Gothic, those in which the -r is syllabic: akrs, adrs, 
broprs, swistrs and those in which it is preceded by a long vowel: 
hors, skeirs, swers. It is clear that r with syllabic value is not 
phonetically identical with r under diminishing energy in the 
position of an arresting consonant. It is my belief that in the 
case of long vowels which are comprised in the major psycho- 
logical centre of the word structure the reaction of the negative 
chest muscles is delayed, so that the arrest begins later than is 
the case with words having a short vowel not included in the 
main centre of the psychologic structure. The forms gaurs and 
gafaurs present a diphthong and might very well have behaved 
as stiur did, if this had the dissyllabic tendency ascribed to it. 
If we here face one of those “contradictions phonétiques” of 
which Meillet speaks (MSL. 22, 56) we may without undue 
hesitancy admit it. The words are descriptive adjectives and 
offer the least objection to the thesis that if the -s was here 
lost phonetically it was restored analogically. However, the 
construction of these adjectives may have differed from that 
of stiur in having the centre in the diphthong, in which case 
the delay of the arresting movement would be intelligible and 
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the preservation of -z (-s) final consistent with the explanation 
which I have advanced. 

In sum, I do not believe in the alleged assimilation of z to 
r in these cases. I think that the change was a loss of -z final 
and that it was occasioned by the psychologic and dynamic 
centering of the utterance at a point sufficiently in advance of 
the articulation of the -z to permit the chest muscles so far to 
reduce the breath stream that this articulation was rendered 
inaudible and hence abandoned. I believe that this happened 
in Gothic most readily after -r because of the relatively great 
breath requirement of that consonant. 


R-M. S. HEFFNER 


Harvard University. 





STUDIES IN THE GOTHIC VOCABULARY WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREEK AND 
LATIN MODELS AND ANALOGUES 


The migration from one nation to another of objects and 
their names, of the arts and crafts and their terms; the spread- 
ing of human knowledge and thought, of religions, philoso- 
phies, and science with their technical vocabulary have, at 
all times, played an extremely important part in the material 
and intellectual life of mankind. Especially the development 
of language has been influenced even more than is generally 
conceded. We need not go as far as Mauthner! who attributes 
the affinity of the Indo-European languages solely to interbor- 
rowing of words, ideas, and grammatical forms and feels justi- 
fied in ridiculing the hypothesis of a common parent-language. 
In any event, the influence of all European languages upon 
each other has been greatly underrated owing to the fact that 
ordinarily attention is paid only to loan-words and to the more 
obvious instances of semasiologic influence, whereas a vast 
number of semantic loans and loan translations that cannot be 
recognised at first sight are entirely overlooked. 

Weise, in his work Die griechischen Wérter im Latein, has 
collected about 4000 Greek loan-words in the Latin vocabulary. 
The number of Latin loan translations from the Greek must be 
well over 4000, as may be deduced from Mauthner’s’) provi- 
sional counting for the letter A. We have to take into considera- 
tion that Latin possesses unusually many loan-words including, 
among other terms, a complete vocabulary of art and philo- 
sophy taken over bodily from the Greek. Concerning most 
other languages, we may safely assume that semantic loans 
exceed loan-words by far in number and importance. As re- 
gards German, e.g., Wellander® is well justified in remarking, 
“Sicherlich hat die Bedeutungsentlehnung dem deutschen 
Wortschatz im ganzen weit mehr an geistigem Inhalt zuge- 


1 Fritz Mauthner, Wérterbuch der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1923, vol. I, Ein- 
leitung. It contains many valuable suggestions among a few untenable asser- 
tions like the contention referred to above. 

2 Op. cit., p LXXIV. 

® Studien sum Bedeulungswandel im Deutschen, Uppsala Universitets 
Arsskrift, 1917. 
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fiihrt als die gesamte Wortentlehnung, wenn es auch unmég- 
lich ist, dies im einzelnen nachzuweisen. Ein Lehnwort kann 
meist aus dusseren Griiden als solches erkannt werden; eine 
nicht ganz neue Bedeutungsentlehnung kann nur unter giins- 
tigen Umstinden mit Sicherheit konstatiert werden. Und 
doch muss man bei der Bedeutungsforschung immer diese 
Méglichkeit im Auge behalten.” 

Gothic with its more than 400 loan translations listed in the 
following study, as compared to only 116 loan-words,‘ repre- 
sents an extreme case. For the Gothic Bible translation is an 
example par excellence for the transmission from one nation to 
another of a whole culture—that is to say, of Christianity, an 
event paralleled, as to its far-reaching consequences, only by 
the translation of Aristotelian philosophy from Arabic into the 
languages of the Occident. 

Far too little importance has been attached hitherto to the 
linguistic results of such cultural events; for the historians in- 
vestigated the migration of ideas without showing particular 
interest in the philological questions inseparably connected with 
it, while the philologists contented themselves with establishing 
sound laws, disregarding semasiology almost completely. It 
is true that the influence of Christianity on the Old High Ger- 
man language was examined as early as 1845 by R. v. Raumer’, 
and studies of the same order concerning the Gothic,’ Old Eng- 
lish,’ and Old Norse* vocabularies were written subsequently; 
but these authors give us merely a compilation of Christian 
cult-words and their etymologies, occasionally using terms 
like Nachbildung or counterfeit, without attempting any de- 
tailed investigation of semantic questions. 

The first plan for a systematic study of semantic loans seems 
to have been laid out by R. Heinzel in the preface to his Stil 


* Cf. S. Feist, Gothische Etymologie, Strassburg, 1888, p 139. 
* Die Einwirkung des Christentums auf die althochdeutsche Sprache, Stutt- 


*K. Weinhold, Die gotische Sprache im Dienste des Christentums, Halle, 
1870. 

7H. S. MacGillivray, The Influence of Christianity on the Vocabulary of Old 
English in Englische Studien, vol. VIII; cf. also F. Klaeber, Anglia, vol. 34 & 
35, and A. Keiser, University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
V, 1, 2. 

* B. Kahle in J Acta Germanica, I, 4, and Arkiv f. nord. Fil., 13, 1ff, 97ff. 
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der aligermanischen Poesie published in 1875. But in spite of 
his valuable suggestions made more than fifty years ago, only 
two specific compilations pertaining to this subject have been 
published so far; one for the Balkan languages by Papahagi’® 
and one for German by Singer.'° The authors avowedly re- 
frain from any attempt to classify their material. It can, there- 
fore, not be taken as a reproach if Kr. Sandfeld-Jensen" calls 
Papahagi’s work “trés nourri mais un peu superficiel” and Sin- 
ger’s “une collection d’examples trés riche mais peu méthodi- 
que.” 

Fr. Kauffmann,” the only scholar who has referred to the 
question of Kontrafakturen in Gothic to any mentionable ex- 
tent, also dispenses with a systematic arrangement of the 
material. John L. Kind restricts his study“ to Gothic com- 
pounds modelled after the Greek. The brief but valuable list 
given by M. H. Jellinek™ is confined to ecclesiastic terms. 

The impossibility of establishing a satisfactory classifica- 
tion is the fundamental obstacle that hampers the study of 
semasiology. Phonetic laws are distinguished by the fascina- 
ting clarity and finality of mathematical axioms. There is, 
after all, only a given number of sounds and sound combinations 
in each language and the possibility of their transformation is 
restricted because they can change only to more or less related 
sounds. On the other hand, every language embodies a prac- 
tically countless amount of word-meanings which permit an 
infinite number of possible combinations or changes. Further- 
more, a phonetic development is always gradual and uncon- 
scious and usually affects all words of the language that con- 
tain a certain sound, whereas a semantic change may be quite 
arbitrary, may, more often than not, be fashioned after a for- 
eign word or phrase, and is nearly always an isolated process 


* XIV Jahresbericht des Instituts fiir rumdnische Sprache. 

© Zeitschr. f. deutsche Wortforsch., I11, 220ff, IV, 125ff. A third specific 
study of semantic loans, for Old English, written by S. Kroesch, has just ap- 
peared in Studies in English Philology, University of Minnesota Press. 

1 Notes sur les calques linguistiques, Festschrift fiir V. Thomsen, Leipzig, 
1912. 

2 Zeitschr. f. deutsche Phil., 48, pl87ff. 

13 University of Nebraska Graduate Bulletin, vol. I (1900), no 1. 

“4 Geschichte der gothischen Sprache, Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, 
I, 1, 1926. 
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affecting only one word. There is no law that forces Gothic 
gafahan, Greek AapBavew, Latin concipere, English to grasp, 
etc., etc., to adopt the meaning ‘to understand,’ like the law 
compelling Old English 4 in s#én to become Modern English 
5 in stone. 

The first scholar® to attack systematically the problem of 
a detailed classification was Kr. Sandfeld Jensen. He dis- 
tinguishes three categories of calques: 

1) “Le sens d’un mot s’élargit d’aprés les significations du 
mot correspondant d’une autre langue (emprunt sémantique). 
En polonais et en tchéque le mot samek ‘serrure’ signifie aussi 
‘chateau’ d’aprés all. Schloss.—” 

Gothic timrjan ‘to edify’=olxodoyeiv; Old English witega= 
mpodhrns would belong to this category. 


2) “La traduction sert a la formation de mots nouveaux, p. 
ex.: découvrir=all. entdecken, révéler=all. entschleiern. Cette 
catégorie comprend des mots composés ou dérivés. On pourra 
distinguer les cas suivants: 

a) Chaque membre du composé est fidélement rendu par 
le mot correspondant d’une autre langue, p. ex. 1. paeninsula= 
fr. presqu’tle; misericordia=all. Barmherzigkeit’’ (=Gothic 


armahairtiba; O. E. earmheort = misericors). 


“b) La traduction peut étre libre, p. ex. 1. paeninsula=all. 
Halbinsel, dan. halvog.....”’ From the present study. Gothic 
gajuko ‘parable’ = Greek rapafod7n may be quoted here. 

“c) Pour les dérivés il va sans dire qu’on ne traduit guére 
servilement les suffixes: |. contrata=all. Gegend; |. salutare= 
v.h.all. hetlazzen. 

d) Il arrive assez souvent qu’un mot ne se trouve traduit 
qu’a demi, p. ex. all. Baumwolle=pol. bawelna, tchéque bavina.” 
Many examples from Germanic languages could be adduced 
like Gothic galiugapraufetus = Yevdoropdqrns; O. E. biscophdd= 
episcopatum. 

3) “On traduit des tournures de phrases et des locutions, 


8 If we except O. Jespersen who gives a brief classification in Growth and 
Structure of the English Language, section 41: “This (the utilization of the English 
language for expressing Christian terms) was done in three ways: by forming 
new words from the foreign loans by means of native affixes, by modifying the 
sense of existing English words, and finally by framing new words from native 
stems.” 
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p. ex. all. mieder mit ihm.’=magy. le vele!; ... . faire la cour= 
all. den Hof machen.” 

Gothic stab giban =rémrov d:d6va., German ‘stattgeben’ would 
have to be cited in this category. 

There is, however, no fundamental difference between type 
2) and 3). Both categories comprise semantic combinations of 
almost identical nature. In many cases it would be impossible 
to determine the border-line between a compound and the some- 
what looser connexion of a phrase. According to Sandfeld’s 
definition German statigeben would be type 2), while Gothic 
stab giban would be ranged under 3). 

Wellander, who first pointed this out,” goes still farther, 
denying any possibility of a logical distinction between the two 
categories that remain after we have included 3) under 2). 
He contends that only phrases, hardly ever single words, are 
affected by the semantic influence of foreign terms. If, for 
example, German Geschmack, English taste translate French 
govt in the connotation ‘sense of beauty,’ it would be rash to 
conclude that the English and German words borrowed this 
meaning from go#t itself. The term was probably first introduced 
into the Germanic languages by the loan translations der gute 
Geschmack, good taste, fashioned after the French locution 
le bon goat, while the use of the single word in the new meaning 
is merely secondary. Gothic timreins = Greek oixodouy ‘edifica- 
tion’ was presumably employed first in the definite context 
timreins galaubeinais = olxodouy rHs xpelas ‘the building of the 
faith’ as it is in Ephesians 4, 29. Wellander’s view is, moreover, 
corroborated by the simple psychological fact that we do not 
think or speak in words but in phrases or sentences. Mauthner, 
who agrees with Wellander, dismisses the whole problem by stat- 
ing that in the last analysis every translation is a loan transla- 
tion, a quite true, but not very helpful remark. 

We shall, indeed, be left without any practicable method of 
ordering the material, if we try to distinguish between different 
types of calques according to the process of their origin. But 
why not classify then according to results? It may be true that 
weihs ‘holy’ was first adopted by the Gothic language in the 
form of a literally translated locution like sa weiha ahma= 


6 Op. cit., p 108ff. 
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7d lepdv xveipa (sanctus spiritus); the fact remains that in the 
end weihs was used to render fepds (sacer) irrespective of the 
context; that is to say, a native Gothic word took over a new 
meaning from a foreign term with which it agreed as to its 
primary meaning. Disregarding the conjectural intermediate 
stages of development, we may call this process an extension of 
meaning or rather, a semantic loan since the new meaning very 
often has no connexion with the old. There is no danger of a 
confusion with the remaining type of calgue represented by 
compounds or phrases. Gothic mibwissei, e.g., is a new forma- 
tion modelled after ovveldnois (conscientia), which surely did not 
exist before the introduction of Christianity. The Gothic 
phrase aftumists habands=itcxarws txywv ‘breathing his last’ 
is, like mibwissei, a loan translation proper; it could not cause 
a separate change of meaning of either aftumists or haban out- 
side of this context. . 

The distinction between A) loan translations and B) semantic 
loans, adopted in this study, does not represent a mechanical 
division into simple words and compounds. A compound like 
distahjan ‘to disperse, waste’=diacxoprifey, dissipare will 
logically appear under B) since it is clearly not a newly coined 
compound. According to Wellander’s theory the ultimate ex- 
tension of meaning of this Gothic verb would have come about 
by a literal translation of a Greek phrase like ri obclav-diacKop- 
rifew = distahjan pata swes. 

A) and B) are joined under the heading Models, comprising 
all Gothic words and phrases that are indubitably fashioned 
after Greek or Latin terms. Under Analogues, on the other hand, 
are listed Gothic words which correspond, regarding their 
semantic development, to a Latin or Greek expression without, 
apparently, having undergone any direct Latin or Greek in- 
fluence. 

Christian cult-words belong, of course, ipso facto to the cate- 
gory of models. Both A) and B) are subdivided into ecclesi- 
astical and profane terms. 

As regards the influence of Latin on the Gothic Bible, which 
is generally much underrated, I can but refer to the excellent 
and exhaustive work of G. W. S. Friedrichsen."’ In the follow- 


17 The Gothic Version of the Gospels, A study of its Style and Textual History 
Oxford University Press, London, 1926. 
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ing study precedence is given to the Greek model wherever 
there can be any doubt in the matter. Therefore, the number 
of Latin models may appear somewhat understated. 


I. MopELs. 


It is, of course, not possible to prove that all Gothic terms 
listed under this heading underwent a direct semantic influence 
of the Greek or Latin model to which they are compared. For 
the great majority this can, however, hardly be doubted since 
there is no other possible explanation for the striking semasio- 
logic similarity. All really doubtful cases, which may point to a 
parallel development or to a common derivation from a third 
language, will be found under IT) as analogues. 

A. Loan Translations. 

Only words or phrases which obviously are newly coined 
appear in this subdivision. The question whether or not a Gothic 
expression existed previously to the appearance of a new mean- 
ing is, however, not theonlycriterion of distinction. For instance, 
gakunnan ‘to pardon’ is doubtless fashioned after ovyyiyrmoxew 
without any connexion with the previously existing gakunnan 
‘to learn.’ For in the new loan translation ga- renders ov, 
while in the old Gothic compound ga- represents the well- 
known perfective prefix. On the other hand, if a Gothic term 
has, or may be safely assumed to have had, the same primary 
meaning as the foreign word to which it is compared, it will be 
listed in section B. 

1. Christian Terms. 

The major part of our extant Gothic vocabulary is naturally 
of a more or less immediate religious connotation. In this sub- 
section we quote merely specific Christian cult-words. All 
terms that do not preclude usage in a non-religious sense are 
included under 2). 
afgudei, ‘godlessness, impiety’ translates dc#Bea impietas. R 

11, 26 etc.'* From 
afgups,* ‘godless, impious’ translating ac¢87s, impius; T 1, 9 etc. 

The antonym gagups ‘pious, righteous’ renders eioePhs, 

eloxtpwv, t 3, 12, Mc 15, 43; the noun gagudei ‘piety’= 


18 The system of abbreviation employed by Streitberg in Die gotische Bibel 
is adopted here, the Gospels being designated as, M Mc L J, the Epistles of St. 
Paul as, RK k GE PhC Thth T t Tit Phil. Sk signifies Skeireins. 
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eiotBeva; T.4,8etc. It is hardly to be assumed that these 
terms existed in pre-Christian times in a pagan connotation; 
they are no doubt new coinings. 

ainabaur, Gm. ‘eingeboren’=povoyerqjs. Only Sk. 5, 21; in all 
Bible passages povoyerys is rendered by ainaha in conformity 
with unicus of the Latin text. Cf. frumabaur=mpwréroxos. 

alabrunst, ‘burnt offering’ = ddo-xabrwyua. Mc 12, 33. 

allwaldans, ‘omnipotent, almighty’=avroxparwp. k 6, 18. 

ananiujipa, ‘renovation, reformation’=dvaxalywois. R 12, 2. 
See also inniujipa. 

andabauhts, ‘ransom, redemption’=redemptio (dvridutpov). T 
2, 6. Cf. faurbauhts from the same stem (bugjan ‘to buy’= 
emere), E 1, 7. 

andilaus, ‘endless, eternal, everlasting’=4-répavyros. T 1, 4; 
quite obviously a loan translation; for the native adjective 
aiweins serves to render the Christian idea of eternity in 
all passages where Streitberg’s Vorlage reads alamos. Cf. 
aiweins under B. 2. 

armahairtei, ‘mercy, eos, Gm “Barmherzigkeit’ and armahair- 
tiba, ‘alms, \enuoctvn’ = misericordia; the adjective arma- 
hairts ‘kindhearted, charitable,’ OE earm-heort= misericors. 
Cf. Kluge, Beitrdge 35, 148ff, 159, concerning these well- 
known coinings. 

auhumists weiha, J 18, 13, sa auhumista gudja, Mc 14, 60 et al., 
‘high priest, apxcepeds, pontifex’ = summus sacerdos. Consult- 
ing the Old Latin Biblical texts by Wordsworth, White, San- 
day, Buchanan, Turner, we find that summus sacerdos occurs 
19 times in MS d, 17 times in Am, 4 times in f, 3 times in b, 
twice in a and n, while it appears in 18 passages of the Vulgate. 
The Greek text reads consistently dpxcepebs, which the Goth 
translated literally by reikists gudja in] 18,22. The reading 
auhumists weiha (gudja) is presumably due to a later emenda- 
tion modelled after a Latin text. Cf. Friedrichsen, op. cit., 
p 169-171. See also maists, reikists. 

gajuko, ‘parable,’ originally ‘yoked together, put together’= 
rapaBody orig. ‘thrown together.’ L 4, 23 etc. (frequent) 
Cf. Kind, op. cit., p. 15. Note that gajuko also renders 
mrapoia ‘proverb’ in J 10, 6; 16, 25. 

galeika* ‘of one (religious) body, of the same creed’ from /eik, 

‘body’ =cbcowpuos (concorporalis). This represents a tech- 
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nical term of early Christian metaphysics. Of necessity the 
translator had to coin a corresponding word. 

ufar-hleibrjan, ‘to erect a tent above, to rest upon’ = éricxnvoir; 
ei ufarhleipbrjai ana mis mahis Xristaus ‘that the power of 
Christ may rest upon me’=tyva éricxnvdcy én’ tue } Sbvays 
rou Xpiorov. k. 12, 9. 

hleprastakeins, ‘the fastening of tents, the festival of tabernacles’ 
=oxnvornyla. J 7, 2. 

ibnaleiks, ‘of the same body’=dyoobcws, an important eccle- 
siastical term. At the Council of Nicaea the controversy 
between Athanasius and ‘Arius was embodied in the two words 
duoobovos (ibnaleiks) and duos (galeiks). Sk 5, 26. 

inniujiba, ‘renewal, festival of the dedication of the temple’ 
= ra &yxaina. J 10, 22. Note the exact agreement of the pre- 
fixes; compare ana-niujiba=dva-xalywois. Cf. Kauffmann, 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 48 (1920), p. 194. 

wnwitops,* ‘under the law (of the Jews)’ from witop ‘law’, 
ecclesiastic term=%voyos. K 9, 21. Cf. witodalaus = dvopos 
in the same passage. 

iudaiwiskon ‘to live as a Jew’ =lovéaitfev. G 2, 14. 

liugna-=Webdo-; liugnapraufetus =evdorpopnrns. See also 
galiuga-in compounds. Cf. the adjective lingnawaurds 
‘telling lies, mendacious’=yevdoddyos, T 4, 2, representing 
a complete loan translation. 

maists, superlative of mikils ‘great’; sa maista gudja, apx.epets, 
‘high priest’=pontifex maximus. Cf. auhumists, reikeis. 
It is true that pontifex maximus does not appear in the Latin 
MSS, but the term must have had a wide-spread colloquial 
usage throughout the Roman empire. The Vulgate text 
employs pontifex alone in 20passages; the term pontifices sacer- 
dotum appears once in the African Version given by Hans von 
Soden in Das lateinische neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit 
Cyprians (1909). 

mipbwissei, ‘consciousness, conscience’ = ovveldnois, conscientia; 
see Feist, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 
1923, p274, on bibliography. Compare gahugds in section 2. 

niuja-satibs ‘novice, new convert,’ orig. ‘newly planted’= 
vedguros. T 3, 6. 

reikeis,* ‘ruling’; reikeists gudja ‘high priest’=dpxcepeds. 

J 18, 22. See also auhumists, maists. Note that in Mc 
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10, 33 dpxrepeds is translated by ufargudja ‘Oberpriester,’ 
which looks like a native Gothic term designating originally 
a pagan priest. 

ur-ramnan, ‘to widen, become enlarged, open one’s heart’; 
urrumnaip jus ‘open your hearts’=adarbvOnre ipeis, dila- 
timini vos. k 6, 13 

piup-spillon (L 3, 18), waila-spillon (L 8, 1), waila-merjan (M 
11, 5) ‘to bring glad tidings, preach the gospel’ = eb-ayyeXi- 
fec8a. Regarding wailamerjan see -merjan in section B. 1. 

piupigiss, ‘blessing’ = ebdoyia, benedictio. K 10, 16 

ufaipeis, ‘bound by oath’ from aips ‘oath’=éopxos from dpxos. 
Neh 6, 18 

unairkns, ‘unholy, godless’ = avécws. T 1, 9; t 3, 2. Concerning 
the prefix -un see section B. 2. dcws ‘holy’ is rendered by 
*airkns (Wilhelm Braun’s conjecture for airknis in T 3, 3, 
Codex B). . 

undiwanei, ‘immortality’ (in the Christian sense) from diwan, 
‘to die’ = 40avacla. T 6, 16; K 15, 53. 

wilja, ‘will’ (for 0é\nua; M 6, 10 et al.), gods wilja ‘good will, 
benevolence’ = bona voluntas, ebdoxia. L 2, 14; Ph 1,15. The 
phrase seems to be fashioned after the Latin rather than after 
the Greek term. 

witoda-laisareis, ‘teacher of the law’ =voyo-didaoxados. L 5. 17; 
T1,7 ‘ 
2. Non-religious Terms. 

afgrundipa, ‘precipice, pit, abyss, Gm Abgrund,’ orig. ‘without 
bottom’ =4&-Bueos. L 8, 31. A direct influence of the Greek 
can, of course, not be proved. But the only other possibility 
of explaining this striking congruence would be the common 
derivation from a third language. For the idea could be, 
and in many languages is, expressed in numberless different 
ways. 

afhaimeis* wisan, ‘to be away from one’s country’ from haims 
‘home, country’ =éxdnpeiv from dqyos ‘country, community,’ 
‘civitas.’ k 5,6.9. Possibly the term was first modelled after 
the Greek adjective &ényos like anahaimeis =&&dnyos; 
k 5, 8. 9. 

aglait-gastalds, ‘sordidly greedy’ from aglaitei ‘shame’ and gas- 
taldan ‘to gain’ = aloxpo-xepdns. Tit 1, 7; T 3, 8. 

aglaitei-waurdei ‘infamous talk, slander’ =alexpo-doyla. C 3, 
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8. Cf. dwalawaurdei = pwpodoyla, lausawaurdei = paraodoyla, 
treated by Kind, op. cit. ainamundipa évérns, unitas, ‘unity, 
harmony’ from munan ‘to think’ (muns ‘thought’) = unamini- 
tas. The term is not used in the extant Latin MSS; but 
the agreement is so remarkable that a connexion may be 
assumed. 

aljaleikobs, ‘formed differently, allegorical’ = 4\\nyopobyevos. 
G 4, 24 

in-aljanon ‘to make angry’ from aljanon ‘to be zealous’ = rapafn- 
dotv from {ndobv. K 10, 22 etc. 

allandjo, ‘completely’ from alls ‘all, whole’ and andeis ‘end’= 
édoreXeis from dSdos and rédos. Only Th 5, 23. 

anaminds, ‘hidden thought, conjecture, suspicion,’ cf. Gm 
Hintergedanke, =irovoa. T 6, 4 

andastaua ‘adversary, opponent’ from staua ‘Gericht,’ stojan 
‘to judge’ = dvridixos from dixn. M 5, 25. Note again the exact 
correspondence of the prefixes. 

andaugi, ‘face, countenance’ = rpéowror. k 10, 1 etc. Cf. the very 
similar formation andawleizn*Gm ‘Angesicht,’ M 26, 67 
etc., related to wiaiton ‘to see,’ OE wiitan, cf. Grienberger, 
Sitz.-Ber. der k. Akad. der Wiss., Philos.-histor. Klasse, 
vol. 142, Vienna, 1900, p24; from the same stem: wlits 
‘face,’ Mc 14, 65 et al. 

arbinumja, ‘heir’ = x\npovdpos.L 20, 14 etc. Cf. OE yrfenuma, OHG 
erbinomo. In G 3, 29; 4, 7 kAnpovdyos is rendered by the sim- 
ple word arbja, which doubtless represents the original native 
term. 

ga-bairan ‘to compare,’ orig. ‘to carry together’ =conferre. 
Mc 4, 30. 

bandja, ‘prisoner,’ from bandi=déoyos from deoyds. E 3, 1 
etc. The derivation seems obvious and might, of course, 
have taken place independently in both languages. In any 
event, the translator’s choice was certainly determined by the 
Greek word. 

and-bindan, ‘to untie, untangle, explain, elucidate’ =dis- 
serere (solvere, ¢mudvew, Mc 4,34). andband allata ‘he explained 
everything’ looks like an unidiomatic translation. 

brahv,* ‘quick movement, beat, wink,’ cf. OE bregdan, ‘to move 

fast,’=pirh. Only K 15, 52, im brahva augins ‘in the twink- 

ling of an eye, instantly’=& pimp d@Oadryov. Cf. L 4, 5, 
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in stika melis = ty orvyup xpdvov; stiks ‘Punkt, Stich’ = orrypq. 

brukjan, ‘to make use of, to act’=xpio@a, uti; e.g., baldeins 
brukjan ‘to act with boldness, frankness’=7rj rappyel¢e xp7- 
oGa, fiducia uti. k 3, 12 et al. 

daupeins, ‘dying,’ plural in daupeinim ‘in agony’=& Oavaras. 
k 11, 23. A good example for the slavish translation of a 
Greek idiom. 

drauhtinassus, ‘campaign, warfare’ related to OE dryht, OS 
druht, MHG truht, ON drétt ‘band of followers, troops,’ = 
orparela from orparés ‘crowd, troop, army.’ k 10, 4; formed 
from 

drauhtinon, ‘to make war, do military service’ = orparebeoOa: from 
orparés. K 9, 7. Cf. also ga-drauhts ‘soldier’ = orparuorns; 
t 2,3 etc. Latin miles and its derivatives militia, militare, 
related to Gr. dusdos ‘crowd, assembly,’ Skt. miléti ‘assem- 
bles,’ show a similar semantic development. 

dulgs*, ‘debt,’ only L 7, 41, twai dulgins skulans, ‘two debtors’ 
= db0 xpeoperhérat from xpéos ‘debt’ and ddeiiew ‘to owe.’ 
skulans would have served the purpose of the translation 
without the addition of dulgis, which evidently was inserted 
in order to imitate the redundant Greek compound. Cf. 
also faihuskula, L 16,5; skula alone is used throughout to 
render dpedérns. 

faihu-friks, ‘avaricious, money-greedy’ from friks, ON frekr, 
OE frec, OHG freh, ‘greedy,’ =¢idapyupos. L 16, 14. Consider- 
ing the close agreement with the Greek, Kauffmann’s view 
(Z. f. d. Ph. 48, 176), “Immerhin diirften (die Komposita) 
aus dem schriftlosen Zeitalter altgermanischer Dichter- 
sprache ererbt sein,”’ seems unjustified. 

faihu-gairns = faihufriks = ddpyvpos. t 3, 2. Regarding faihu 
see B. 2. 

fairweitl, ‘spectacle, show’ from -weitan, OE witan, ‘to look 
at’=Géarpov from Gedouar (spectaculum from specio). K 4, 9. 

framgahts*, ‘progress, development, furtherance’ = profectus 
(progressus). Ph 1, 25. The Greek text employs xpoxor# 
derived from xérrew ‘to strike.’ 

frabjamarzeins ist sik silbin, ‘deceives his own mind’ =éavrdv 
dpevararg. G 6, 3. This compound was evidently coined 

for the occasion even though the Germanic noun-construction 

was preferred to the Greek verb-formation. 
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fraweit, ‘punishment, revenge,’ fraweitan ‘to punish, avenge,’ 
cf. ON viti, OE wite, OS witi, OHG wizzi, ‘punishment,’ 
related to witobs (O. L. Franconian witat, witut, OHG 
wizzdd, Dutch wet ‘law’) from a verb *witon, ‘to show,’ 
Germanic root *wit-, IE *weid- ‘see,’ = éédixnors, tkducnoas 
(orig. ‘to apply the law to the utmost’) from dixn ‘law’ 
orig. ‘custom, direction’ derived from deuxviva, ‘to show, 
direct’ (cf. the development of French droit from Latin 
directus); deixvumse is cognate with Gothic ga-teihan, ‘to an- 
nounce,’ ON é#a, #j4, ‘to show, impart’, OE #éon, ‘to accuse,’ 
OHG zihan, ‘to accuse,’ and, with grammatical change, 
seigén, ‘to show.’ The case of Latin animadvertere ‘to point 
out, criticise, punish’ quoted by Feist (see W drterbuch, 
p123) and others in connexion with fraweit is not quite 
identical. The semantic development, ‘indication’—‘di- 
rection’—‘law’—‘punishment,’ can hardly have arisen spon- 
taneously in numerous languages. As regards Greek and 
Gothic, the exact correspondence of the intensive prefixes 
éx- and fra-, at least, seems to indicate a direct influence. 
Note that Latin vindex is not connected with the IE stem 
*ueid- of -weitas Feist assumes (p123); it belongs to venari, 
‘to hunt, persecute,’ O. Bulg. vina ‘accusation,’ cf. Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (1910), p816. 
friabwamilds* ‘loving tenderly,’ “kindly affectioned’”’ (Author. 
Version) = ¢toorépyws. R 12,10. 
frijons, ‘kiss’ from frijon ‘to love’=@iAnua from ¢ideiv. CFE. 
OE lufian in the not infrequent meaning, ‘to show love.’ 
frumadei, ‘preeminence,’ frumadein habands rpwrebwv, ‘having 
precedence, being at the head’ = primatum tenens. L 2. 7 etc. 
fullatojis rédheos, ‘excellent, perfect’=perfectus. tojis from 
taujan=facere. 
gabaurpiwaurd ‘record of birth, genealogy’ =-yeveadoyia. T 
1,4. Kauffmann (Z. f. d. Ph. 48, 179) remarks: “Zweifellos 
ist gabaur biwaurd eine kontrafaktur, aber sie hilt doch einige 
distanz von dem griechischen muster, weil sie das heimische 
neutrum bewahrte.’’ The translator employs the neutre 
waurd simply because it has here the concrete meaning 
‘written word, record.’ Wherever he renders -Aoyia by 
the feminine -waurdei it shows the abstract meaning ‘talk’; 
cf. dwala-waurdet, lausa-waurdet. 
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gadaila ‘companion, partner, associate,’ orig. ‘one who shares’ 
=conparticeps. Quite similar is the derivation of cvppéroxos 
from peréxew ‘to have together’; E 3, 6; 5, 7. 

gahahjo xabetns, ex ordine, ‘in order, in coherence’ from hahan 
‘to hang’ = cohaerenter. 

gahlaiba, cverparwrns, commilito, ‘comrade, companion’ from 
hlaifs ‘loaf of bread’=Vulgar Latin *cumpanio, French 
compagnon ‘one who eats from the same loaf’ from panis. 
Note that gahlaiba translates a military term. *cumpanio 
undoubtedly belongs to the colloquial speech of the Roman 
legions, with which the Goths were well acquainted in Wul- 
fila’s time. On the other hand, it is just as probable that the 
reverse process took place, i.e., that *cumpanio is a loan 
translation of gahlaiba. This view is taken by Diez, Meyer- 
Liibke, and Briich. Cf. Briich, Der Einfluss der germani- 
schen Sprachen auf das Vulgdrlatein, Heidelberg, 1913, 
p. 81. ’ 

gahobeins, ‘temperance, moderation, continence,’ éyxparea 
(G 5, 23) from gahkaban, ‘to hold firmly’ =continentia. 
G 5, 23. Cf. af-haban=drétxew, abstinere, which shows a 
slightly different derivation of the same meaning. 

gahugds, ‘conscience, opinion, imagination’ (hugds ‘thought’) 
=ouvelinos (lééa, eldéa idea’). K 8, 12. See also mipwissei 
under 1), 

gardawaldans, ‘master of the house’ =olxodeorérns. L 14; 21 etc. 

gagiss, ‘in conformity with’ from giban; gaqiss im ‘I agree’ 
= obupnu.R7,16.Cf.OE gecwedan,and samagiss = ovxpoarnais, 
k 6, 15, 16. 

godakunds, ‘of good parentage,’ ‘nobleman’=eivyerqs. L 19, 
12. Cf. aljakuns = addoyergs, L 17, 18; samakuns = ovyyerqs, 
R 9, 3. 

haban, ‘to have, to possess, to be, to feel, Gm sich befinden’ 
=txew; fimf tiguns jere haban, ‘to be fifty years old’= 
revrnxovra ern éxew; habaidedun Iohannen patei praufetus 
was, “they counted John that he was a prophet” (Auth. 
V.) = elxov rdv "Iwavyny bri xpodyrns Fv, Mc 11, 32; ubilaba 
haban, ‘to feel ill’=xaxas txew; Mc 2, 17; aftumist haban, 
‘to be at the point of death’=écxarws tyew, Me 5, 23. 
weitwodiba haban, paprupeicba, “to be well reported of” 

(Auth. V.)=<estimonium habere, T 5, 10. 
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harduhairtei, ‘hardheartedness, severity’= cx\npoxapéia. Mc 
10, 5. From hardus ‘hard, severe, stern, harsh’ =oxdnpés, 
durus, the different connotations of the word being common 
to all three languages. 

haubi>, ‘head,’ haubib waihstins ‘point of an angle’=xepad} 
ywvlas, caput anguli. L 20, 17, Mc 12, 10. 

and-hausjan, uf-hausjan ‘to listen, obey, conform’ = elcaxobey, 
imaxovew, oboedire. K 14, 21, M 8, 27 etc. The contention 
that dxobev and hausjan are cognate is untenable; cf. 
Bezzenberger, Beitrdge 27, 147. ufhauseins = braxoh, antonym 
ufarhauseins = rapaxoh, k 10, 6. 

hugjan, ‘to think, be minded, behave’ dpoveiv, voeivy in compounds; 
hauhaba hugjan, ‘to be haughty, behave arrogantly’= 
ivndodpoveiy, R 11, 20; waila hugjan, ‘to be well-minded, 
agree’ = eivociv, M 5, 25. 

and-huljan, ‘to uncover, reveal, make known’ = dvaxadbrrev, 
Gwoxadimrew (revelare). Cf. and-huleins’ apokalypse’= 
dmroxaduyis (frequent). 

hundafaps, centurio, ‘centurion’= éxkarévrapxos. -apxos ‘com- 
mander, ruler’ corresponds to -faps from IE *potis, Skt 
pats, ‘master,’ Lat. potis, ‘powerful.’ M 8, 5. 8 etc. Cf. 
pusundifabs = xiNlapxos (J 18, 12, Mc 6, 21), which is formed 
identically. 

lassaba, ‘severely,’ orig. ‘in a sharp, cutting | manner,’ related 
to OE hwettan, OHG wezzen, ‘to whet,’=drordyws from 
réuvew ‘to cut.’ Tit. 1, 13, Cf. wassei, ‘sharpness, severity’ 
=dmoroula, R 11, 22. 

ga-kunnan, ‘to know, learn, to be indulgent, pardon’= 
ovyyryvwoxew; gakunnands, ‘indulgently, with forgiveness’ 
=xKara ovyyvaunv. K 7,6. Cf. the remarks in the introduc- 
tion to section A. 

laggamodei, ‘patience, Gm Langmut’ = paxpoduyia..R 9, 22 
etc. 

lagjan, ‘to lay, put’, lagjan saiwala seina faur ‘to give up one’s 
life for’ = riBévar rhv Wuxi brép, J 10, 11 et al. 

ga-lagjan in hairtewn, ‘to take to heart, remember’ = riOéva: &v rp 
xapélg, ponere in corde. L 1, 66. 

bi-laikan, ‘to deride, scorn’ from lJaikan, ‘to dance, play,’ cf. 

ON leikr ‘play, scorn’=éy-raifew, in-ludere. L 14, 29, 

etc. 
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ga-laistjan, ‘to follow, persue, practise’=didKxew; gastigodein 
galaistjan, ‘to be given to hospitality’ =r gidofeviay dudKew 
(hospitalitatem sectari). R 12, 13. gastigodei and gastigops 
(@iAdEevos) seem to be native terms; cf. OE gestelide. See 
Kaufimann, Z. f. d. Ph. 48, 206. 

ge-markon*,‘to be on the same line,’ ‘correspond,’ from marka, 
‘borderline’ = everatxeiv from aroixos ‘line.’ G 4, 25. 

mikilbuhts, ‘haughty, proud’ from pugkjan ‘to think’ and mikils 
‘great’=peyadddpwr. It occurs only in L 1, 51, where it 
translates ixrepjdavos. The common Greek term peyadddpwr 
was, however, doubtless well known to the translator. 

missagiss, oxioua, ‘disagreement, disharmony’ = dvepnyla. Cf. 
gagiss. 

gipan, ‘to say,’ ubil giban, ‘to curse’=«xaxodoyeiv, maledicere; 
Mc 7, 10; waila giban ‘to praise’=xadas héyew, bene dicere, 
L 6, 26. . 

af-gipan dmrordccecOa (L 14, 33),"‘to renounce, forego, forsake’ 
= droheyeuv. 

and-gipan, admoratacba, ‘to take leave, bid farewell’ =renuntiare, 
L 9, 61. and regularly translates Latin re-. 

faur-gipan, ‘to pardon, excuse, apologize’ = dmodoyeio@a. (rap- 
areicOa L 14, 18. 19.) 

fra-qgiban, abereiv, ‘to reject’ = abdicere. L. 7, 30. 

ga-giban, ovvriOiva, ‘to converse, agree, decide’ = ovAdoylfeoat. 
With the possible exception of gagijan these verbs do not 
appear to be original Gothic compounds—at least not in the 
quoted connotations; they seem to have been fashioned di- 
rectly after the Greek or Latin models. 

ga-sakan, éhéeyxew, ‘to refute, persuade, convict,’ orig. ‘to defeat’ 
from sakan, ‘to fight’ = convincere. K 14, 24 etc. 

samafrapjis, rd & ppovoiyres, ‘agreeing, unanimous’ from frapi, 
‘mind’= unanimus from animus. Ph 2, 2. Cf. samasaiwals 
= obupuxos. 

silbasiuneis,* ‘eye-witness,’ siuneis related to saihvan, ‘to see,’ 
=abrémrrns. L 1, 2. 

silbawiljis, ‘voluntary’ = ab@aiperos. k 8, 3. 

skuggwa, ‘mirror’ from IE* skeu- ‘to look,’ OE scéawian, OHG 
scouwon, cf. ON skuggsja, OHG sctichar, ‘mirror,’ and also 
ON skugge, OE scu(w)a, OHG scuwo, ‘shadow,’ = speculum 

(écorrpov), K 13, 12. The primary meaning of the Germanic 
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in-standan,‘to be imminent, Gm bevorstehen’ = évicrac@a. th 2,2. 
us-standan, ‘to depart,’ orig. ‘to stand up,’ cf. Gm reisen cognate 


staps, ‘place,’ stab giban, ‘to give room, cede, yield (to temp- 
in-swin pjan sik, ‘to show oneself strong, to prove one’s strength’ 


ga-tandjan, ‘to mark by burning’ from tandjan, ‘anziinden’; T 


taujan, ‘to do, make, bring about, behave, act’; akran taujan, ‘to 


tiuhan, ‘to draw, lead,’ frahunpana tiuhan alxyadwrifew, ‘to 


pwairhei, ‘anger, ire, quarrel,’ ni gramjaihb du pbwairhein, pd 


ufarjaina, ‘beyond’ from the demonstrative pronoun jains, 
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word as well as of speculum seems to be ‘picture,’ which in 
Germanic developed the two meanings ‘shadow’ and‘mirror.’ 
Finnish kuva, ‘picture,’ which is borrowed from Germanic, 
has preserved the original sense. Note that speculum is de- 
rived from specio, ‘look,’ without the aid of a prefix. Greek 
écorrpov, on the other hand, means literally ‘an object into 
which one looks.’ Since it was probably through the Romans 
that the Goths first became acquainted with mirrors, it seems 
the more plausible that|skuggwa developed the meaning 
‘mirror’ through the influence of the Latin term. 


with Engl. rise,=dvacrqva. M 9,9 et al. A case of literal 
translation. 
tation)’ =rémrov dd6var, E 4, 27. 


from swinps, dvvarés, strong’ =évdvvayoicba, E 6, 10, t 2, 1. 





4, 2, gatandida habandane swesa mi pwissein ‘die in ihrem Ge- 
wissen gebrandmarkt sind,’ “having their conscience seared 
with a hot iron” (Auth. V.)=xexavornpiacuévwv ri lila 
ovveldnow. 


bear fruit’=xapwrév roeiv, M 7, 19 etc.; taujan armahairtipa 
‘to perform mercy, act mercifully’=aonoa eos, L 1, 72; 
armaion taujan, ‘to give alms’ = \enuooivny rae, M 6, 1.2.3; 
bidos taujan, ‘to say prayers’ = deqoes rornoa, obsecrationes 
facere, L 5, 33; waila taujan, ‘to believe well toward’ =xahds 
woe, M 5, 44 et al. 


make prisoners’=captivas ducere (mulieres); t 3, 6. Cf. 
Streitberg, II, 140. (No variant Latin readings.) 


mwapopyifere, ‘do not provoke to anger’=nolite ad indigna- 
tionem provocare, C 3, 21. The translation apparently imitates 
the Latin reading in this passage since gramjan alone would 
have been sufficient to render rapopyitev. (All Latin MSS 
show this reading). 
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ufarjaina izwis, ‘beyond your region’=7d brepikewa dpa 
from irép (= ufar) and the pronoun éxeivos;k 10, 16. Consider- 
ing the striking congruence of the terms, we can hardly 
assume that this adverbial phrase is idiomatic Gothic. 

ufwaira gens, ‘married woman’ from wair, ‘man’ =bravdpos yurh 
from avqp. R 7, 2. 

un- negative prefix, translates Greek a-, Lat, in-, with which it 
is cognate, in many compounds like the following: 

unatgahts, ‘inaccessible’ = axpéciros. T 6, 16. 

unbarnahs, sterilis, ‘childless’ from barn, ‘child’ =&rexvos. L 20, 
28. 29. 

unbilaisti bs, unfairlaisti bs, ‘untraceable, incomprehensible’ from 
laists, ‘track, trace’ = dveftxvlacros from Txvos, ‘trace,’ (investi- 
gabilis from vestigium). E 3,8, R 11, 33. 

unfairina,usfairina, ‘guiltless, innocent’ from fairing, ‘fault, guilt,’ 
=Gueurros (uoudn ‘reproach’). Th 3, 13; 5, 23; Ph 3, 6 etc. 

ungakusans, ‘blamable, reprobaté, ’orig. ‘not proof, not proved 
worthy’ from kiusan‘to test’ = d5éx:yos from doxeiv ‘to consider 
worthy.’ k 13, 5. 6. 7. 

ungasto bai sijum, ‘we are not sedentary, have no dwelling- 
place’ from standan, ‘to stand’=instabiles sumus from stare 
(4erarovpev). K 4, 11. 

unhanduwaurhts, ‘not made by hand’= dxeporolnros. k 5, 1, Mc 
14, 58. 

unhunslags, ‘irreconcilable,’ orig. ‘without sacrifice’ from hunsl 
‘sacrifice’ = &erovdos from ocrovdy. t 3, 3. 

unge bs*, ‘unspeakable’ (gi ban ‘to speak’) = &ppnros. Only k 12, 4. 

unrodjans, ‘mute’ from rodjan ‘to talk’ = 4\ados from Aadeiv. Mc 
7, 37 etc. 

unusspillobs, ‘not to be told completely, indescribable’ from us- 
spillon ‘to tell to the end,’ ‘to report,’ = dv-ex-din7yqrTos, in-e- 
narrabilis. k 9, 15. 

unwamms, ‘spotless, pure, without blame’ from wamm, ‘stain’ 
= domdos from omidos ‘stain.’ T 6, 14. 

unweniggo, ‘unexpectedly, suddenly,’ from wenjan, ‘to expect, 
hope’; wenjan renders é\rifev in twenty passages, cf. Streit- 
berg, II, 173. We may, therefore regard unweniggo as an 
imitation of dvedrlorws ‘unexpectedly.’ The text of the Vor- 
lage, however, reads, aldvidws. Th 5, 3. 

usweihs, BéBndos, impius (T 1, 9; 4, 7; t 2, 16), ‘unholy, profane, 
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godless’ from weths, ‘sacred’=exsecratus from ex and sacer. 

wailadeps, ‘boon, benefit’ = ebepyecia, beneficium. T 6, 2. waila 
serves regularly to render Gr. ei- or xad@s; regarding other 
examples see hugjan, taujan. 

wailamerei, ‘good reputation,’ from merjan ‘to announce, re- 
port’ = eb@nula from dfn (Lat. fama) ‘announcement, infor- 
mation, rumour,’ ny, ‘tell.’ k 6,8. Cf. the antonym wajamerei 
= dvodnula in |the same passage, and the adjective wailamer- 
eis= ebpnuos, Ph 4, 8. 

wailagiss, ‘blessing’ = ebAoyla, benedictio. k 9, 5. Cf. giban. 

wairaleiko taujarp, ‘you act in a manly way,’ rendering avdpitecde 
in K 16, 13, resembles strikingly the Latin reading viriliter 
agite so that an influence of the Latin text on the translator’s 
choice seems probable. (No variant readings). 

waurdahs, ‘logical, reasonable’ from waurd ‘word’ = )oyixés from 
héyos; only Sk 4, 18, us waurdahei wistai ‘according to his 
rational nature.’ Bernhardt points out the similarity with 
} NoyixH dios in Ammonius, Streitberg refers to Noyixy oicia 
found in Origenes. Note, however, that the term may also 
be interpreted as ‘loquacious, eloquent’; cf. ON ordigr, ordugr, 
OE wordig, ‘garrulous.’ 

filu-waurdjan, Barrodoyeiv, multum loqui, ‘to talk many words, 
to chatter,’ filuwaurdei ‘chatter, vain talk’=odvdoyia. Both 
the noun and the verb appear but once, and in the same 
passage, M 6, 7; the Greek noun doubtless served as model 


for both. 
ubil-waurdjan, ‘to slander’=xaxodoyeiv (male loqui), Mc 9, 39. 
Cf. ubilwaurds = maledicus (doldopos), K 5,11. See also gi pan. 
du-ga-windan sik, ‘to be involved, become entangled, be con- 
cerned’ (about wordly affairs) from windan, ‘to twist, plait’ 
=se implicare, turdéxecOa from plectare, rhéxew ‘flechten’; 
t 2, 4. The reflexive construction suggests Latin, rather than 
Greek, influence. 
winnan, raoxev (frequent), ‘to suffer’; wrakja winnan (G 6, 12), 
wrakos winnan (t 3, 12), corresponding to duxerOa ‘to be 
persecuted,’ are obviously fashioned after the Latin reading 
of these two passages= persecutionem pati ‘to suffer perse- 
cution.’ The normal translation of the Greek verb would 
have been wrakjan, which renders duoxew in Ph 3, 6. Quite 
similar are the passages Th 3, 4, winnan aglipos and T 5, 10, 
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aglons winnan=tribulationem pati ‘to endure oppression.’ 
The Greek text employs @\iSec8a, a verb that is usually 
rendered by preihan. 

mip-witan from witan, pret. present, ‘to know’; only K 4, 4 nih 
waiht auk mis silbin mipwait, ‘ich bin mir nichts bewusst’= 
obdéy yap tuavr@ oivoiwda. 

witop, ‘law,’ concerning the semantic connexion with diy 
see fraweit. To be continued. 


H. V. VELTEN 
University of Wisconsin 











WASHINGTON IRVING AND FERNAN CABALLERO 


In another essay I suggested that the first introduction of 
Washington Irving’s writings to Spaniards was through an 
adaptation by George W. Montgomery of “Rip Van Winkle,” 
which made skilful use of contemporary Spanish interest in 
romantic local legend.' It is also possible to show that Irving was 
connected, in more or less definite ways, with the Spanish 
literary form of the “‘articulo de costumbres.” This connection 
may be established by a comparison of his writings with those of 
the “costumbrista” school. An interesting approach, however, 
to the question is through his friendship in 1828 with Johann 
Nicholas Béhl Von Faber and his daughter, Cecilia Bohl Von 
Faber, later known to the world as the Spanish novelist, ‘‘Fer- 
nan Caballero.” Apart from mutual literary influences these 
friendships are of the greatest interest in themselves, as now 
further revealed from four hitherto unpublished letters,? which 
throw light onethe most interesting literary relationships formed 
by Irving during his first stay in Spain.’ The two friendships are 
a happy violation of Irving’s customary indifference to Spanish 
writers about him; they continued, apparently, after his return 
to America; and it is probable, though not wholly demonstrable, 
that they affected his later writings on Spain. 

Bohl Von Faber, in 1828, was not merely the manager in 
Puerto de Santa Maria of the wine company of William Duff 
Gordon; he was a man of letters both in his native country, 
Germany, and in this new land where he had, somewhat reluc- 
tantly, settled after vainly attempting to persuade a Spanish 
wife to live in Gérslow.‘ To this lady we cannot be ungrateful, for 


1“The First Version of the Writings of Washington Irving in Spanish,” 
in Modern Philology, November, 1930. 

2 These letters of Washington Irving to Johan Nicholas Béhl Von Faber 
have been made available for publication through the kindness of the Conde de 
Osborne, of Puerto de Santa Maria, Spain. In the transcription of these letters I 
have reproduced the original spelling and puncutation. 

* Irving was in Spain from February 11, 1826 to August 23, 1829. 

4 Sketches and studies of the life and work of Béh! (1770-1841) may be 
found in German, e.g., ANegemeine Deutsche Biographie, 1876, III, 59-61; and 
also in Spanish, e.g., Angel Salcedo Ruiz, La literatura espaftola, 3 vols., Ma- 
drid, 1915, 1916, III, 458-462. A brief biographical study, privately printed, 
and difficult to obtain, is that by Elisa Hoffmann Campe, Versuch Einer Lebens- 
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the result of Béhl’s residence in Spain was his Floresta de rimas 
antiguas castellanas (1822-1825), a book which Irving almost 
certainly discussed with him. -Béhl later published an an- 
thology of the Spanish theatre,* and Irving, as we shall see, wrote 
him at length upon this subject, alluding in detail to those 
studies which had engrossed him in 1825.’ Béhl was a singular 
and powerful character. Possessed of an unusual library, and 
great learning,’ at the beginning of his acquaintance with 
Irving, he was living in Puerto de Santa Maria, but he was 
known familiarly in Cadiz, as ‘‘Don Juanito,” where, after his 
return from Germany in 1813, he had maintained a salon for the 
brilliant refugee society of the city. Over gatherings which 
included Quintana, Argtielles, Gallego, Conde de Toreno, Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa, and Angel de Saavedra® he presided with his 
wife, a person in some ways more remarkable than himself. 
Dofia Francisca Larrea was, sajd Galiano, “literata y patriota 
acérrima.’"® In character half-political, half-literary, these 


skisze von Johan Nikolas Bohl von Faber Nach Seinen Eigenen Briefen (Leip- 
sig], 1858. Béhl’s first connection with Spain had come about through his father 
who had founded a business there. Béh] was made Hanseatic consul on Novem- 
ber 24, 1803 and consul for Hamburg on January 22, 1816. (Johannes Dornhof, 
Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, ein Vorkimpfer der Romantik in Spanien, 
Hamburg, 1925, vi.) 

5 In the second part of this book Béhl included twenty-five poems by 
Fernando de Herrera. It is probable that in 1828 he loaned Herrera’s poetry 
to Irving. Cf., footnote 20. 

® Teatro espafiol anterior 4 Lope de Vega . . . Hamburg 1832. 

’ During this year Irving was collaborating with John Howard Payne in 
writing plays and was also reading widely in Spanish drama. See manuscript 
Journal, 1825, passim, in the New York Public Library. 

® After his death many of Boéhl’s books were stored in the Biblioteca Na- 
cional, in Madrid. Some still remain in the possession of his great-grandson, 
Conde de Osborne, of Puerto de Santa Maria. The latter describes his library 
in a letter to the writer of this article, Puerto de Santa Maria, April 2, 1928. 

® Manuel José Quintana (1772-1857); Juan Nicasio Gallego (1777-1853); 
José Marfa Queipo de Llano, conde de Toreno (1786-1843); Angel de 
Saavedra, later Duke of Rivas (1791-1865); Agustin Argtielles (1775-1844); 
Francisco Martinez de la Rosa (1787-1862). There is no evidence that Irving 
knew any one of these politicians and writers during his first stay in Spain. 
Later, however, between 1842 and 1846, he knew well both Argiielles and Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa. Letters of Irving to Mrs. Sarah Storrow, Madrid, 1842-1846, 
passim, in the possession of Yale University, and letters in the files of the 
American Embassy, Madrid. 

10 Antonio Alcalé Galiano, Recuerdos de un anciano, Madrid, 1878, p. 176. 
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tertulias were profoundly conservative. Béhl was steeped in the 
esthetics and romanticism of Germany. With his wife, who was 
a Catholic, he undertook the task, says a Spanish critic, of 
restoring Spanish traditions in their three aspects: religious, 
political, and literary." 

All this was before Irving’s first visit to Cadiz, but when he 
now arrived at Puerto de Santa Maria the battle still waged, 
which Bohl had fought in behalf of romanticism in the journals 
of Cadiz from 1814 to 1820 and from 1820 to 1823. As late as 
November 30, 1828, El Diario Mercantil declared of Shakespeare: 


Y a pesar de Boileau brilla en la escena.” 


It is easy to see how Irving with his romantic predilections, 
understood and sympathized with Béhl’s point of view. He was 
to know in Béhl’s household the afterglow, if not the real 
quickening fire, of this cultivated and thoughtful family. He 
may have met Bohl casually during the two days in Cadiz in 
April of this year, for while in Seville he received on July 9 an 
invitation “‘to take a chamber in his house when I come there.’”’” 
Certainly the visit to Puerto de Santa Maria, which began on 
August 24, 1828, carried with it the intention of knowing Bohl, 
for Irving called the day after his arrival; and until the end of 
his stay on November 2, there is every sign of intimacy. On 
August 26 Bohl returned Irving’s call; on that day they dined 
together; and on the next they walked out to Béhl’s country- 
seat. The visits, and, after Irving’s return to Seville, the letters, 
became frequent.“ Probably through Bohl’s aid Irving occupied 
“Cerrillo,” “and Mrs. Béhl evidently assisted with practical 
loans for his housekeeping establishment at “‘Caracol.”™ It was 


a Angel Salcedo Ruiz, La literatura espantola (op. cit.), III, 462. 

® Quoted by Angel Salcedo Ruiz, La literatura espaftola (op. cit.), III, 
462. 

% Washington Irving Diary, Spain 1828-1829, ed. C. L. Penney, New 
York, 1926, pp. 42, 43. 

™ Idem, August 25,26,27,31; September 2,4,6,7,8,11,14,17,24,27; October 
1,5,8, etc. 

4 “Cerrillo” and “Caracol” are two houses on the outskirts of Puerto de 
Santa Maria. In them Irving completed The Conquest of Granada. These houses 
are still standing. “Caracol,” in particular, is one of the most interesting of 
Irving’s European retreats for writing. 

% Irving to J. N. Bohl, Puerto de Santa Maria, November 2, 1828, in the 
possession of Conde de Osborne. 
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Béhl who looked after the funeral and the effects of Irving’s 
friend, John Nalder Hall, giving Irving an additional pang that 
his journey to Puerto de Santa Maria had been indirectly the 
cause of some distress for Béhl.”” Finally, five years later Bohl 
wrote Irving in praise of The Alhambra, eliciting grateful mem- 
ories in reply from Irving, and an order for “two half butts, or 
whatever else you may call them each of about 60 gallons of the 
VERY BEST brown sherry.””* . 

Yet the talk in 1828 could not have been altogether of sherry. 
What common interests bound the German master of old Span- 
ish poetry and the America historian of Granada? Obviously 
this same chivalric past, with its books, which had weaned them 
from their own literatures. The only surviving allusion of Béhl 
to Irving refers to old books. Similarly it is the loan of books 
from his library that Irving mentions first in his farewell letter 
to Boh]. At this time Irving had ten books, totalling many more 
volumes, from his friend’s collection.” Four of these were per- 


17 “T am glad to hear that the drafts of my deceased friend Mr. Hall 
[John Nalder Hall,a young Englishman of whom Irving was very fond and with 
whom he had been living in Seville, accompanied him to Puerto de Santa Maria 
and died there] have been duly honoured, and that his books are forwarded to 
London. I must again express my sense of the kind interest you have taken in 
his concerns and my regret that my visit to Port St. Mary should have drawn 
all this trouble upon you. Though I am sensible the goodness of your heart 
makes that appear light which would be intensely irksome to any other pérson.”’ 
Letter to J. N. Bohl, Seville, February 6, 1829, in the possession of Conde de 
Osborne. Cf. also letter to the relatives of Hall, Seville, December 5, 1828, 
quoted by Pierre M. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington Irving, New 
York, 1862-1864, II, 356-358. 

18 Irving to J. N. Béhl, New York, April 20, 1833, in the possession of 
Conde de Osborne. 

9 Letter of J. N. Bohl to Agustin Duran, Puerto S[an]ta M[ariJa, January 
13, 1829. In Cartas de literatos a D. Agustin Durén, containing thirty letters 
from Béhl, 1829-1834, one from Martinez de la Rosa and nineteen from Bar- 
tolomé José Gallardo. MSS. 7820, in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. For 
this information I am indebted to Professor E. H. Hespelt, of New York Uni- 
versity. 

2° The list of books which Irving borrowed from Béhl Von Faber is here 
set down, and after it a list of tentative identifications, for two reasons. The 
first is that the smallest detail about the relations and influences between the 
German and the American has interest. The second is that Irving, a prodi- 
gious reader of foreign books, is annoyingly silent throughout his life, and, it 
must be added, sometimes for rather dubious reasons, about the material which 
served him as sources. This authentic information, therefore, concerning his 
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haps used in finishing The Conquest of Granada, and it is beyond 
question that their removal to “Caracol”? was accompanied by 
discussion with Bohl of the forthcoming History of the Conquest of 
Granada. One would like further proof, though it is hardly 
necessary, that the long calls and walks inspired talk on kindred 
themes, on the subjects of the Floresta de rimas antiguas. 
Another topic was probably the Spanish theatre. Though 
cramped by the hard labour on the Columbus, Irving, from the 
time of a meeting with Moratin in Bordeaux, had never wearied 
of the Spanish drama.” Besides writing his own book on the 
drama Bohl had been responsible for the successful revival in 
Cadiz in 1822-1823 of the plays of Calderén. Thus the follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter of Irving to Bohl after his return to 
Seville sounds like the continuance of a discussion: “Do you 
ever see,” he wrote, “a new literary paper published at Madrid 





reading at the close of the year 1828 has value in respect to another task of the 
present author: an investigation of the sources of The Conquest of Granada. The 
letter to Béhl of February 6, 1829, gives the following hasty list of the books he 
has returned: “Herrera, Hist. New Reyn Granad Cabeza de Vaca El Conde 
Lucanor Hist. General de las Indias Vida de Cervantes Discursos sobre el Teatro 
Antiguo Espanol Vindicacién de Calder6n Numbers ofeBlackwood Annals of the 
Parish.” Of these the “‘Discursos” cannot be Béhl’s work on the theatre, which 
did not appear until 1832. It may be Agustin de Montiano y Luyando’s Discurso 
sobre las tragedias espaftolas, Madrid, 1750. This book contains a section on 
“El teatro antiguo.” At about thistime Schack, Moratin,Ochoa and Duran were 
all writing on the theatre. Possibly Irving refers to some pamphlet issued by 
these or by Béhl Von Faber. See Catalogue of the Ticknor Collection, Boston 
Public Library, pp. 40, 41. No dates are given by Irving for the numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine. John Galt’s Annals of the Parish was published in 1821. 
The other books mentioned by Irving were probably :LucasF ern4ndezPiedrahita, 
Historia General de las Conquistas del Nuevo Reyno de Granada, 1688 [?]. Alvar 
Nufiez Cabeza De Vaca, La Relacién de lo Acaescido en las Indias, 1542. (All 
other editions of this work are too late for Irving except one published with the 
title: Comentarios de Aluar Nuftes y Sucesos de su Gobierno en el Rio de La Plata, 
Madrid, 1736.) Juan Manuel, EJ Conde Lucanor, Seville, 1575. (Other editions 
appeared in Madrid, in 1642, and in Stuttgart, in 1839.) The poems of Fernando 
de Herrera, or Antonio De Herrera, Historia General de las Indias Occidentales, 
1728. Juan Antonio Pellicer, Vida de Miguel de Cervantes, Madrid, 1800, or 
Gregorio Mayans y Siscar, Vida de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra [Valencia], 
1737. Juan Nicholas Béhl Von Faber, Vindicaciones de Calderén, y del antiguo 
teatro espanol contra los afrancesados en literatura, CAdiz, 1820. 

1 Manuscript Journal, January 30, 1826, in the New York Public Library. 
This was Leandro Fernandez de Moratin (1760-1828). 
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entitled ‘El Correo Literario y Mercantil.” I observe that the 
critics who write for it consider the late dramatic writer Moratin 
as superior to Calder6én, Lope de Vega and all the old school. 
How little do these degenerate Spaniards know of what they 
ought to be proud of. When I see them tamely bending the 
neck to the yoke of French dramatic rule, I despair of ever 
beholding a renewal of the antient literary glory of Spain.’™ 
After all, there was an advantage in speaking frankly to a stu- 
dent of Spanish literature who still viewed it, as did Irving, from 
the point of view of another civilization.™ 

The sequel to this friendship, somewhat more interesting in 
itself, identifies Irving in his personal connections with Spanish 
writers, with a different current of its literature. When Bohl 
returned to Spain in 1813 after a seven years’ stay in Germany 
there accompanied him his sixteen year old daughter, Cecilia.” 
She was Bohl’s daughter indeed, ih her knowledge of German, in 
her charm and cultivation, and in her promise of greater genius 
than his own. She was like him, too, in her fondness for literary 
friendships, for after her second marriage, in 1822, to the Mar- 


® A periodical appearing three times a week, which, unlike the Gaceta or 
the Diario de Avisos, gave particular attention to literary and theatrical topics. 
See D. Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, Manual de Madrid . .. Madrid, 1831, 
p. 76. 

* Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, February 6, 1829 (of. cit.). : 

™ This particular question, the Spaniards’ indifference to their own great 
writers, evidently had been discussed by Béhl and Irving. Count Gatina had 
translated Bouterweck’s German history of Spanish literature, and Cecilia 
Bohl told Irving of the anger this would inspire. Irving wrote her father: 
“The Spanish literates seem vexed that one of their number should take pains 
to translate and augment a history of their literature written by a foreigner. 
They are singularly capricious and touchy on this subject. They turn their 
backs upon their old writers and then are piqued when they find strangers ap- 
preciate them more than they do themselves. They are like some husbands 
who neglect their wives but are ready to draw their swords the moment they 
detect a stranger ogling them.” Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, April 7, 1829, in 
the possession of Conde de Osborne. 

% “‘Ferndn Caballero” is the subject of numerous brief studies. Among 
these are D. José Maridé Asensio, Ferndn Caballero y la novela contempordnea 
(In Coleccton de Escritores Castellanos), Madrid, 1893; Alfred Morel-Fatio, 
“Fernan Caballero D’Aprés sa Correspondance avec Antoine De Latour,” in 
Bulletin Hispanique, I11, 252-294. See also Luis de Coloma, Recuerdos de Fer- 
nin Caballero .. .” in Bulletin Hispanique, Bordeaux, 1907, IX, 67-86; and 
1908, X, 286-306; 378-396. A complete biography is now in process of writing 
by Professor E. H. Hespelt, of New York University. 
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qués of Arcohermos, her home in Seville became the rendez- 
vous of an intellectual group. “After,” writes Asensio, “they had 
moved to Seville, the house of the Marqués and the Marquesa of 
Arco-Hermoso soon became the meeting place of the most 
distinguished society of that cultured city, the queen of the 
Guadalquivir.”™ Baron Taylor who attended a ¢ertulia there 
bears similar testimony, as does Antoine De Latour, Cecilia’s 
close friend throughout her life.*” The wise Don Joaquin Fran- 
cisco Pacheco, recalled the assemblies, of which on his return 
from Puerto de Santa Maria, Washington Irving was now a part. 
“T was a humble student at the University of Seville, engaged in 
leafing through the Digest and the Novtsima Recopilacién,™ 
when he—who then was not he [but she] was gracing the 
most distinguished of social circles with his person. I was not on 
intimate terms with him—in fact I do not think I ever spoke to 
him at that time. I admired him as did everyone who saw him, 
for God has willed that in every sphere (of society) the beautiful 
and charming shall be admired; but neither I, nor anyone else 
nor, probably, himself guessed then that one day we should ad- 
mire him for the reasons that we do so now.””?* 

As may be judged, ‘‘Fernan Caballero,’”’ with her long career 
still before her, was still at thirty-two unaware of her great 
powers.*® Béhl von Faber belonged to an older generation of 

* TD. José Marfa Asensio, Ferndén Caballero y la novela contempordnea 
(op. cit.), p. 74. An interesting description of Fernén Caballero’s tertulias in 
Seville occurs in Fern4n Caballero, Deux Nouvelles Andalouses Posthumes, 
Précedées De Sa Vie et Ses Oeuvres, by Le Cte. de Bonneau-Avenant, Paris, 
1882, pp. 51-56. Asensio says that the fine house of the author was in the Plaza 
San Vicente, but tradition in Seville places it at No. 8 Calle Jesfis, in the same 
quarter. A tablet and marble sculpture are erected to her memory at No. 14 
Calle Fern4n Caballero, “En Esta Casa Falleci6 Fernén Caballero, Abril, 
1877.” A portrait of her, made in this year by Madrazo, hangs in the library of 
the University of Seville. 

27 Ibid. 

*8 Revised code of laws in Spain, promulgated July 15, 1805. 

*® Quoted in D. José Marfa Asensio, Ferndn Caballero y la novela con- 
tempordnea (op. cit.), p. 75. 

*° The first story by Fernén Caballero to be printed was Sola (1840) in 
Germany, where she had sent it for publication in 1833. Other important works 
appeared as follows: La Gaviota, 1849; Lagrimas, 1850; Clemencia, 1852; La 
Familia de Alvareda, (1849) 1856. “Im September desselben Jahres [1833] 
sandte Béhl eine in deutscher Sprache geschriebene Erzihlung seiner Tochter 
Cicilie, die es sich, zur Aufgabe gestellt hatte, den spanischen Charakter und 
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writers; his daughter was to enjoy her reputation after 1850. 
In that year Irving’s own fame was declining. It is odd that he, 
midway between these two, should have been influenced by the 
father, and himself have given help to the daughter. Yet in the 
first stages of his acquaintance with Fernén Caballero it was 
Irving himself who received guidance. Whether or not through 
the suggestion of Bohl, Irving called in December, after his 
return to Seville, at the house of the Marquesa. The amenities 
and recollections concerning her father we may guess and pass 
over. Irving records that he made “a long visit.” Their talk was 
of native Spanish customs, of those peculiar qualities of the 
Spaniards, which had been an obsession with Irving since he 
had ridden mule-back from Cordova to Granada; of which he 
had written constantly to David Wilkie; and which form an es- 
sential part of his last Spanish book, The Alhambra. The Mar- 
quesa had an estate at the neighbouring village of Dos Her- 
manas, and her anecdotes of this place, full of the life and charm 
which later enhanced her novels, stirred Irving. He later wrote 
Bohl that he was on the point of visiting the village. Just now 
it is of the greatest interest that twice in his Journal he recurred 
to this material. On the next day (January 1, 1829) he set down 
all that he could remember of the Marquesa’s folk-lore.™ 

But we must let Irving’s own letter to Bohl tell the story, a 
letter that till recently lay hidden in the little town of Puerto de 
Santa Maria, where Bohl received it. “It is,” Irving wrote, 
“‘with the greatest satisfaction that I have made the acquaintance 
of your daughter the Marchioness of Arco-Hermoso. I was ex- 
tremely struck with her strong resemblance to you, not merely in 
her countenance, but in the strength and vivacity of her feelings, 
in her mode of expressing herself, and in the apparent turn of her 





spanische Sitten zu schildern, was ihr in diesem ersten Versuche, nach dem 
Urtheil des Vaters, auch gut gelungen war.” Eliza Campe, Versuch... (op. 
cit.), p. 101. 

* “Call this morning ...on the Marchioness of Arco Hermosa, made a 
long visit, the Marchioness relates many village anecdotes of the village of Dos 
Hermanas. Return home & make a note of two of them.” “Make notes of 
Stories of Dos Hermanas...” (Washington Irving, Diary, op. cit., pp. 89-90). 
‘“‘Dos-Hermanas,” says De Latour, ‘‘a hamlet surrounded by olive-trees, at 
two leagues from Seville, still filled with memories of the Christian conquest, 
and of the tradition of Saint Ferdinand.” ‘Fernd4n Caballero,” in Le Corres- 
pondant, August 25, 1857, p. 620. 
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mind, I propose to pay a visit to Dos Hermanas in the beginning 
of next week. The bad weather and the wretched state of the 
roads have hitherto prevented me. The Marchioness, I under- 
stand, has had the goodness to write out some little anecdotes 
she told me of the Spanish peasantry, their opinions and mode of 
life. She related them with wonderful spirits and discrimination, 
and in fact her conversation made such an impression on me that 
I noted down as much of the substance and point of it as I could 
recollect. I do not know when I have been more delighted with 
the conversation of any one, it was so full of original matter, the 
result of thinking, and feeling, as well as observing.’ 


The friendship continued, and when due allowance has been 
made for Irving’s natural courtesy to Bohl, in describing his 
daughter, the following is a valuable record of Fernan Caballero 
at the beginning of her career. Irving found in her ‘“‘warmth and 
purity of heart,” and “an unworldly spirit, rarely met with in 
one who has mingled so much with the world. The Marchioness 
delights me continually, the freshness and vivacity of her feelings 
and the zeal with which she expresses them, on all subjects in 
which she takes a real interest.’’ The rest, though too much in 
the vein of sentiment, completes the picture of this woman as 
she appeared to Washington Irving: ‘‘The intercourse,’’ Irving 
continues, “‘of polite society is so prone to chill or check all this, 
and to superinduce that cool knowing decisive way of talking on 
all occasions. But I can see that the Marchioness was formed aé 
home, before she mingled with the world; and I find she is con- 
tinually operated upon by the correspondence of yourself and 
Mrs. Béhl. What a delight it must be to you to have children 
who richly repay you for all that you have implanted in their 
hearts and minds. The Marchioness read me a few days since a 
note of Mrs. Béhl in reply to a letter she had received from 
agentleman containing all the rules for the construction of an ode. 
I think her reply worth all the rules and maxims that were ever 
laid down for the encouragement of mechanical rhymers and I 
think with her that the grand law of poetical composition is that 
it must be written from the heart and to the heart. I recollect a 
letter written in a passion by Lord Byron to Murray in reply to 
some of those cautious critics who wished him to write according 


® Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, February 6, 1829 (op. cit.). 
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to rigid rule ‘I have written,’ said he, ‘from the fulness of my head 
and the fullness of my heart.’* This was the secret of Lord Byron’s 
power over his readers.’ 

What use Irving made of the notes on Dos Hermanas is un- 
known. Perhaps they suffered the fate of so many jottings seem- 
ingly vital at the time. Posterity, in any case, has linked his 
name, though in obscure references, with his assistance to 
Ferndn Caballero. In a word, since the ’fifties there has recurred 
the tradition that Cecilia Béhl’s first novel, La Familia de Al- 
vareda, was published at the advice of Washington Irving. The 
story occurs in Cafiete’s edition of another novel and in various 
other accounts of Fernaén Caballero.* The most authoritative 
version in English may be found in the Edinburgh Review for 
July, 1861. Here the reviewer says: “The first work of Fern4n 
Caballero, in manuscript, was the ‘Familia de Alvareda.’ The 
authoress first heard the story among the olive-trees on the 
ground where the events happened. So unpromising did the 
attempt seem to describe Spanish scenes in Spanish language, 
that Fernén Caballero, although much impressed with the tale, 
at first wrote it in German. She then re-wrote it in Spanish, and 
showed the manuscript to Washington Irving, who encouraged 
the writer to proceed; .... 8 

The earliest known printing of this tradition is apparently in 
Le Correspondant, for August 25, 1857. In an article called 
“‘Ferndn Caballero” Antoine De Latour remarked: “She had 
written the Familia de Alvareda under the lively emotion of 
narration from a witness. Then she had given it to read to 


% T have been unable to identify this letter. 

% Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, April 7, 1829 (op. cit.). 

* Fernén Caballero, Deudas Pagadas,, con un prélogo de D. Manuel 
Cafiete, Madrid, 1902. Cafiete quotes (xxii, xxiii) the passage on Irving, evi- 
dently a translation into Spanish from the French of De Latour, in the Revue 
Britannique, January, 1860. “Washington Irving, who passed through Seville 
some time later than the Baron Taylor ... was permitted to read La Familia 
de Alvareda.” Cf. other versions, all probably originating in De Latour: e.g., 
Matilda Barbara Betham-Edwards, Six Life Studies of Famous Women, Lon- 
don [1880?], “Ferndn Caballero,” p. 5. 

* CXIV, 99-129. “Obras completas de Fern4n Caballero. 13 vols. Madrid: 
1856-1859.” See also Fern4n Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda, Novela Ori- 
ginal De Costumbres Populares, ed. by P. B. Burnet, New York, 1901, iv; and, 
in particular, Fern4n Caballero, La Familia De Alvareda, ed. by W. S. Hen- 
drix and E. H. Hespelt, Boston [1928]. 
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Washington Irving who was by chance passing through Seville 
and the endorsement of the famous compatriot of Fenimore 
Cooper had satisfied her ambition.’’*’ From anyone save De 
Latour this would be unconvincing. But his articles on the 
novelist, were, it has been said, always forwarded for her ap- 
proval; and she let this item stand. It was well known, too, that 
about this time Cecilia circulated among her friends a manu- 
script. “The first I heard of her writings,” wrote C. S. Camp- 
bell, English consul at Puerto de Santa Maria, “was many years 
ago, I think in the lifetime of her second husband. I recollect her 
then writing a novel, but which was not printed or published, 
and was handed about in manuscript to be read by her friends.’’* 
What manuscript Irving read or what he said, we cannot know, 
but in one of the new letters to Bohl exists the final proof that 
the Marquesa permitted him to read a manuscript and that he 
did so. “I have lately,’ he wrote his friend, ‘‘had the pleasure of 
reading the manuscript of the Marchioness of Arco Hermoso; 
although written in so small a hand, I was so much interested 
with it that I hurried through it in the course of a night and a 
day. I have since re-read parts of it more quietly and leisurely. 
It contains a great variety of very interesting and characteristic 
sketches and observations, thrown off with great freedom and 
spirit.’”** Whether in German or in Spanish, whether it was 
La Familia de Alvareda, or rough sketches of Dos Hermanas 
(apropos their conversation), later to be the novel, we cannot 
know; but if the whole relationship is surveyed even the most 
cautious will be inclined to believe that the Edinburgh reviewer 
spoke truth: Irving must have “encouraged [her] to proceed.’’*° 


One other detail in the story must be mentioned. On April 
20, 1833, Irving had in his possession in New York a manuscript 
of Fernan Caballero’s, a “MS I still treasure up and intend to go 
to work upon as soon as I can find proper leisure.’’** This could 
hardly have been the first manuscript. He read this through ina 


7 Paris, 1857, p. 612. 
%8 C. Pitollet, “Les Premiers Essais Littéraires De Fernan Caballero, Docu- 
ments Inédits,” in Bulletin Hispanique, Paris, 1907, IX, 82. Pitollet believes 
this to have been the manuscript of Elia. 
® Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, April 7, 1829 (of. cit.). 
© The Edinburgh Review (op. cit.). 
“ Irving to J. N. Bohl, April 20, 1833 (op. cit.). 
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night and a day, and presumably returned it. Nor is it likely 
that the Marquesa continued to send new manuscripts to Irving 
in America. Her complete silence about him in all her corre- 
spondence renders this unlikely.” Nor would Irving, presumably, 
when he left Seville on May 1, 1829, take with him a manuscript 
of hers, keep it three years and then write that he would work 
upon it. It is not more possible that what Irving saw in Seville 
was the rough first draft of La Familia de Alvareda, “a great 
variety of very interesting . . . sketches,’ and that, since the 
book was not published until 1849, Fernaén Caballero sent him 
the revised version of what he had seen, that the earlier judge 
might pass upon the finished product?“ 

Apart from such speculations, the real significance of this 
friendship between Washington Irving and Ferndn Caballero at 
the beginning of her career is in the kinship, during this brief 
period, of their intellectual interests. The ideas which she and 
Irving discussed in 1828 in Seville were based on convictions 
concerning the art of fiction which were to make her later su- 
preme in the form of the “novela de costumbres”’ and the “arti- 
culo de costumbres.”’ This latter form was hardly new. Exam- 
ples might be found in Spanish literature of the eighteenth 
century, and its vitality had been stimulated by the Napoleonic 
writer, Victor-Joseph Etienne Jouy.“ Some critics consider its 

“ There is every reason to believe that Fern4n Caballero in hér later 
writings was completely uninfluenced by Irving, and it is unlikely that she 
mentioned him in any of her writings. Such biographies of her as that by 
José Maria Asensio (Obras completas de Ferndén Caballero, I, Madrid, 1893) do 
not allude to him. Such published collections of her letters as Epistolario de 
Fernén Caballero, una coleccién de carias inéditas de la Novelista, publicada 
por Alberto Lépez Argiiello, Barcelona, 1922, mention often Balzac, Sand, 
Dumas, and Scott, but never Irving. The same is true of the collection edited 
by A. Morel-Fatio (op. cit.), republished in Etudes sur L’ Espagne, Troisiéme 
Série, Paris, 1904, pp. 281-370. No allusion to Irving occurs in the letters in 
the collection of the Sociedad de Menéndez y Pelayo, Santander. (Letter of Mig- 
uel Artigas to Ricardo Le6én, Santander, May 12, 1928); or in the six hundred 
letters in the possession of the University of Chicago (Letter of Professor 
Elizabeth Wallace to the author of this article, Woodstock, New York, March 
29, 1928). 

* Irving to J. N. Bohl, Seville, April 7, 1829 (op. cit.). 

“ Another possibility is that Irving referred merely to rough manuscript 
notes furnished him by Fern4n Caballero, for use in his own writings. 

“ (1764-1846). Author of L’ Hermite de la Chaussée d’ Antin ou Observations 
sur les moeurs et les usages frangais au commencement du XIX* siécle, Paris, 
1824. 
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real beginning to have been in 1820 with the Cartas del pobrecito 
holgazan of Sebastian Mifiano.“ About the time of the publica- 
tion of Irving’s Alhambra its leaders were Serafin Estébanez 
Calderén, Mariana José de Larra, and Mesonero Romanos." It 
attained extraordinary power in the works of Ferndn Caballero 
in, for example, Clemencia, La Gaviota, La Familia de Alvareda, 
“impresiones de la vida ordinaria,’“* or, particularly, if we 
think of similarities to Irving’s writings, in Cuadros de costum- 
bres.” 

The essence of this interest was realism in the manners and 
life of simple, natural people. “She believed that it was the 
function of the novelist ‘poetizar la realidad sin alterarla.’ ’*° 
The importance of the new letters is not only that in them Irv- 
ing permits us to see Fernén Caballero more clearly, years 
before the culmination of this interest, but also because they 
define more distinctly his own enthusiasm for similar principles. 
At first glance it does not seem that Irving’s aim was that ex- 
pressed in the Spanish quotation. But reconsideration proves 
that much of his writing resembles the “‘articulo de costum- 
bres,” 

Irving’s passion for the romantic and chivalrous aspects of 
history has been a frequent subject of discussion. From his 
boyhood days when he read Hoole’s Ariosto until this time when 
he was engaged upon the exploits of Boabdil in Granada, one 
may trace this interest as a motivating force in his literary life. 


“ (1797-1845). 

‘7 See Angel Salcedo Ruiz, La literatura espafiola (op. cit.), III, 482-484. 

Andrés Gonzdlez-Blanco, Historia de la novela en Espafia...Ma- 
drid, 1909, p. 218. One of the qualities ascribed to the Spanish novel as the en- 
thusiasm for the romantic waned is “el amor 4 la realidad viva y concreta, 
despertado en cierto modo por los escritores de costumbres.” Quoted from 
Blanco Garcia, La literatura espafiola en el siglo XIX, idem, p. 196. Fora 
bibliography of the writings of Fernén Caballero (1796-1877) see D. Julio 
Cejado y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, Madrid, 
1918, VIII, 105,106. 

#* Madrid, 1858. A reading of Fernén Caballero’s “El Autor a sus lec- 
tores,”’ pp. 1,2, and of the sketches will suggest various resemblances to Irving’s 
aims and technique in such writing as The Sketch Book. 

* “Carta a mi lector de las Batuecas, in Clemencia, Obras completas, 
Madrid, 1898, III, 40. 

5 Cf. M. Romero-Navarro, Historia de la literatura espafiola, Boston 
[1928], p. 502. 
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In notebook and journal he persistently recorded the deeds of 
historical or semi-historical heroes, of a Montrose or a Derrick 
the Giant.” It was this point of view which, having really 
brought him to Spain in 1826, had made him change from a 
literal rendering of the documents of Navarrete concerning 
Columbus to a romantic history of the discoverer.** This at- 
titude, finding expression in no less than three quasi-histories, is 
apparent enough, but what has been seldom mentioned is his 
accompanying interest in the characteristics and rather literal 
folklore of the peoples whose heroes he celebrated. 

Thus in A History of New York, with all its humorous exag- 
geration, there are excellent pictures of Dutchman, Swede, and 
Yankee.™ In The Sketch Book the mood is mild romance and 
poetizing, but one does not forget the pictures of Rip Van - 
Winkle’s village circle, the Van Tassells, the family of the 
tradesman in “A Sunday in London,” the rustics in “The Inn 
Kitchen” or the traditional mores of villagers in “Rural Fu- 
nerals.’’* The same emphasis on the details of ordinary life 
occurs in parts of Bracebridge Hall and in Tales of a Traveller.* 
Proof of Irving’s abiding enthusiasm for the portrayal of pro- 
vincial manners and customs exists not only in his endless notes 
on peasants, village girls, or humble anecdotes in the journals, 
but also in statements preceding the published essays, as in 
“The Author’s Account of Himself” in The Sketch Book® 
or in such an entry as the following, preceding “Rip Van Win- 
kle”’: Diedrich Knickerbocker’s “historical researches, how- 
ever, did not lie so much among books as among men... 
Whenever, therefore, he happened upon a genuine Dutch 
family, snugly shut up in its low-roofed farmhouse, under a 
spreading sycamore, he looked upon it as a little clasped volume 


8 Manuscript Notes Mhile Preparing Sketch Book &c., [13,85], in the Yale 
University Library. 

% A. H. Everett, head of the American Legation in Madrid, had invited 
Irving to Spain, in order that he might translate Don Martin Fernandez de 
Navarrete’s Coleccién de los viages y descubrimientos, ... Madrid, 1825. 

4 E.g., (Riverside edition), New York, 1868, pp. 217-222; 445-452. 

% The Sketch Book (Riverside edition), 1869, pp. 55; 154; 187-202; 203- 
205; 465-467. 

* E.g., see Bracebridge Hall (Riverside edition), New York, 1869, pp. 
114-119; and Tales of a Traveller (Riverside edition), 1868, pp. 456-458. 

5’ The Sketch Book (op. cit.), pp. 13-18. 
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of black-letter, and studied it with the zeal of a book-worm.’™ 

It is ridiculous to fancy that this enthusiasm would decline 
in a country so provocative of its growth as Spain. Indeed as 
he toiled away on the Columbus and the Granada one may 
easily discern how strong was this competing, though allied 
interest, in actual “‘costumbres.” When he talked in 1825 with 
Fernin Caballero he had been setting down anecdotes and 
peculiarities of the Andalusians. It is unlikely that he did not, in 
return for the stories of Dos Hermanas, talk to the marchioness 
of what he had observed. It cannot be proved that his meeting 
with the author of La Familia De Alvareda was causative for 
Irving, since all his surviving journals of this period point, apart 
from her counsel, to a more pronounced interest in what were the 
essentials of the “articulo de costumbres.”’ Thus the Tales of 
the Alhambra has its share of the fabulous romantic, but also an 
abundance of details (such as those concerning Mateo and Do- 
lores)** which would not suffer by direct transferral into a 
Spanish “articulo de costumbres.” “Care was taken,” says 
Irving, “‘to maintain local colouring and verisimilitude; so that 
the whole might present a faithful and living picture.’ At least 
seventeen translations of this book into “Cuentos de la Alham- 
bra’ suggest that this book of local colouring combined with 
romanticized history, has been his most popular work among 
Spaniards. It is possible that Irving’s friendship with Fernén 
Caballero was a factor in the creation of this book, and it is 
certain that some of his success in Spain was due to his sympathy 
with the popular form of the “articulo de costumbres.” 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 


58 Idem, p. 49. 

8° E.g., The Alhambra (Riverside edition), New York, 1868, pp. 76-81. 

60 Jdem, “‘Preface to the Revised Edition,” vi. 

® These range from Cuentos de la Alhambra, de Washington Irving, Tra- 
ducidos por D.L.L., Valencia, 1833, to a modern edition in the “Nueva biblio- 
teca de literatura,” Valencia [1926?]. For a bibliography of translations see 
“The First Version of the Writings of Washington Irving in Spanish” (0p. cit.). 














BEOWULF, 1363, “HRINDE BEARWAS” 


Since the appearance of Prof. Lawrence’s article, “The ° 
Haunted Mere in Beowulf,” P.M.L.A., 27(1912) 203-245, it has . 
been rather generally conceded that the relation between Beo- 
wulf’s second adventure and the Sandhaugar episode in the 
Grettissaga is a genetic one, and that, more specifically, the 
description of the haunted mere, embodied in Beowulf, 1357-76, 
and the descriptions in the Grettissaga, chapters 65 and 66, are 
cognate, both preserving substantially the characteristics of the 
hypothetical common original. This view is accepted by Cham- 
bers (Introduction, pp. 52-3) and by Klaeber (Beowulf, ed. pp. 
175-6) and is retained by Lawrence in his recent book, Beowulf 
and Epic Tradition, pp. 183 ff., as having withstood the test of 
criticism. Accepting this relationship, it may be in order to 
suggest an interpretation of the troublesome phrase, “hrinde 
bearwas,” which occurs in the heart of this description of the 
haunted mere (line 1363). The reading and the meaning of the 
word “hrinde” have been disputed, for it occurs nowhere else. 
Sedgefield’s emendation (Beowulf ed. p. 130) to “hrin(g)de”’ is, 
of course, possible, but has the disadvantage of unnecessarily 
changing the Ms. Mrs. Wright (Englische Studien. 30. 341) had 
previously suggested that the word was to be connected with 
“rind” (English Dialect Dictionary, s. v. “‘rind’’), “hoar frost,” 
which she had noted as still current in the North of England. 
“*Hrindan” would come from “*hrimdan,” illustrating the 
partial assimilation of -md to -nd, which is discussed by Holt- 
hausen (Indogermanische Forschungen, 14. 339) and Streitberg 
(Urgermanische Grammatik, p. 142. 4). ““Hrinde” would then be 
a shortened form of the perfect participle plural, “*hrindede,” 
from “*hrindan.” The discovery by Morris (the Preface to his 
edition of the Blickling Homilies, p. VI, ff.) of a passage in the 
Blickling Homilies (209. 29 ff., quoted by Klaeber), remarkably 
similar and probably related to the present passage in Beowulf, 
in which “hrimige bearwas” (and “on Saem isgean bearwum’’) 
is used, strengthens the interpretation of “hrinde” as “covered 
with frost’’; but the establishment of “hrinde” (‘“*hrindan’”’) as 
a possible form, related to “hrim” and “hrim(e)ge” renders 
unnecessary the emendation, made by several critics, of “hrinde” 
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to “hrimge.” It seems safe, then, to accept the conclusions of 
Chambers (Wyatt-Chambers, Beowulf, ed. p. 71) and Klaeber 
(Beowulf, ed. p. 51) to retain “hrinde’”’ and translate it ‘‘covered 
with frost.” 

The question arises: why “frost covered woods’ in this 
otherwise unwintry landscape? As Klaeber (p. 176) points out, 
it cannot be winter when Beowulf comes to Heorot, for he could 
not have crossed the sea in that season. Hengest was kept in 
Friesland because “winter locked the waves with icy bond” 
(1132-3). If we turn to the Grettissaga parallels, a possible 
answer suggests itself. 

The Glam episode is a secondary parallel, but it may help. 
Glam is killed at Yule-tide (ch. 32). Glam kills Thorgaut, his 
successor as Thorhall’s shepherd, at Yule-tide. Soon after this 
we read: “As the spring went on, and the sun rose higher in the 
sky the spook diminished somewhat... . . Directly the autumn 
set in, everything began again, and the disturbances increased.” 
(Hight’s translation. p. 93). Grettir encountered Glam ap- 
parently in the early winter, for some little time before the fight 
we are told that “winter was approaching” (Hight p. 94). 
Likewise in the more important Sandhaugar episode, Thor- 
steinn the White is carried away by the troll at Yule-tide. and 
the next winter the servant disappears (ch. 64). Grettir arrives 
at Sandhaugar on Yule Eve. “The river was flooded and 
covered with ice” (Hight, p. 171). The adventure with Steinn, 
the priest, takes place “‘one day that winter, after Yule” (Hight, 
p. 174). Thus it is winter whenever Grettir encounters a spook, 
and particularly in the episode which seems most surely to be 
genetically related to the haunted mere episode in Beowulf. It 
may be of significance to add to this that in the Hrédlfs Saga 
Kraka (ch. 23) the beast which Bothvar Bjarki kills raids only at 
Christmas time. Apparently there is some connection between 
winter and the raids of fiends and trolls. Psychologically it does 
not seem unnatural. 

The persistence of this connection with winter indicates that 
it may have been a part of earlier tradition. I suggest (and it can 
be no more than a suggestion) that in “hrinde bearwas”’ we have 
a fragmentary trace of this same connection of troll-slaying with 
winter, and that winter and wintry scenery were a part of the 
original conception of the mere, a survival of which we have in 
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Beowulf, 1357-76 and in the Grettissaga, ch’s. 64 and 65. 

We must assume (as Lawrence has done) considerable modi- 
fication and amplification of the originai conception before it 
reached the Beowulf poet. The description as we have itin 
Beowulf cannot be considered an actual reproduction of nature. 
The poet’s intention was, I think, rather to create a mood than 
to give a rationally convincing picture of an actual place. If, in 
the material that he was using, he found the description of the 
mere colored by winter scenery, he would have suppressed this 
as inconsistent with the general setting of the poem. But he 
could have used this single fragment of the winter element, 
“symbolically,” as Klaeber says. The picture of rime-covered 
trees, fast-rooted, overshadowing the water, is, imaginatively, 
not inconsistent but quite effective. The poet has succeeded in 
his effort to create a mood, and it is only when we stop to ques- 
tion him that things like “hrinde bearwas” trouble us. 


Henry G. LotsPricn 
Princeton University 











“AN EPITAPH UPON THE DETH 
OF KYNG EDWARD” 


A unique copy of this broadside, probably the earliest broad- 
side elegy extant, is to be found in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries in London.' Like most of such pieces, it has been 
heavily trimmed; and the narrow black line around the edge at 
the top and to the right suggests the remains of the black bor- 
der that occasionally appeared on broadside elegies even as 
early as the sixteenth century. The verses are arranged in 
columns, as was usual; and the printer sometimes abbreviates 
with the tilda in order to fit the line-lengths into the narrow 
space. John Charlewood and John Tysdale are both famous in 
Elizabethan typography; and the present piece is one of the 
earliest productions of their press. The former, originallya 
member of the Grocer’s Company, became a prolific printer of 
broadsides in the reign of Elizabeth, was several times called 
to account for illicit publications, and in 1587 secured a mon- 
opoly for printing play-bills. Tysdale seems to have started 
business “about 1554,’* in 1555 became a freeman in the 
Stationers’ Company, and is listed in their charter in 1557. 

The arrangement of the Epitaph, a lament followed by a 
salutation to the reigning monarch, was conventional, or at least 
grew to be so. The verse-form is a variation of the tail-rhyme 
stanza so freely used in Medieval stories like Dame Siri3 and in 
the metrical romances. Such a form, together with the reference 
to the mythical King Brut, line 16, are interesting as further 
evidence that the romances had become the reading of the Lon- 
don cits for whom the broadside elegies also were largely con- 
cocted. The irregularity of the meter may be due to the incom- 
petence of the bard or to the influence of the trimeter of John 
Skelton. Some of the rhymes are obviously forced; and some, 
for instance “ioy’” and “play,” probably reflect the writer’s 
pronunciation. 

Edward VI died at Greenwich Palace on July 6, 1553, at the 


1It has been reprinted, though not with photographic accuracy, in the 
Harleian Miscellany, X 1813, 252 and in J. P. Collier’s Old Ballads, 17, Percy 
Soc., 1840. 

2E. Gordon Duff, Century of the English Book Trade, London, 1905, 26. 
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Draper 371 
age of sixteen, as mentioned in the broadside. The final legend 
of the broadside, ‘‘God saue the Kinge and the Queene,” must 
refer to Philip and Mary who were married a year after Edward’s 
death, on July 25, 1554. Most broadsides were timed to an 
occasion; the reference to ‘‘the Kinge”’ obliges us to suppose that 
the occasion in this instance could not have been Edward’s 
death. Moreover, the Kentish form “vaded” for faded, the 
seemingly intimate knowledge of Edward’s private life and 
amusements, and the apparent sincerity of the grief, suggest that 
the author was some good Kentish Protestant connected with 
Greenwich Palace in Kent where Edward spent most of his later 
years; and the panegyric on the young King suggests that the 
printing—or reprinting—in 1554 was occasioned by the Marian 
reaction and especially by the unpopular Spanish marriage. A 
number of seventeenth century broadside elegies were written, or 
at least reprinted, from similar motiyes;* and it may be that this 
was one of the pieces that moved Mary to issue proclamations 
against those “busy meddlers in matters of religion, the preach- 
ers, printers and players,” and to enjoin on her subjects that 
Philip and his train were to be used with “all courtesy.” 


Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 


* See A Century of Broadside Elegies, London, 1928, ed. the present writer, 
e.g. Nos. 1, 26, 40, 67, and 74. 














THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
PAST SUBJUNCTIVE IN GERMAN 


In the present paper the term past subjunctive is used in the 
meaning of present subjunctive, type II, a designation advocated 
by Prokosch and Hagboldt. In the course of this treatise on the 
historical development of the past subjunctive in German, the 
writer has also attempted to decide the question, which of the 
two terms is to be preferred? 

It is well-known that MHG and NHG ich kame refers to the 
present or future in spite of its preterit form. The present 
article endeavors to show what has been the history of this 
semasiological development. 

The phrase ich kdme originally pointed to the past, for the 
preterit was the only available tense for past reference; i.e., 
ich kime had the meaning of our modern German ich sei gekom- 
men, as is evidenced by the following examples: 

Otfrid XIX (Braune, Ahd. Leseb., 1921, p. 105): In bdachon 
duat man mri, er fiar iar thar wwari; sime quédent ouh in 
uudr, thaéz es uuarin ziei iar. 

Erec 395:! NO mugt ir hoeren mere wer dirre alte were; 

ibid., 7335: Sit ich nd gesaget han wie daz phirt were get4n, 
wie ez anders were gestalt, daz sol iu werden gezalt; 


Nic. v. Basel 92, 36: nuo hant ir mich ouch gebetten, das ich 
tich sulle sagen, was das were (was das gewesen sei); 


Bth.? Dés séle unsanfte dinget, swie kiusche ér si und were; cf. 
Parz. 113, 25:4 des séle unsamfte dinget, swie kiuscher st 
und were. 

In the Middle High German period, however, the phrase ich 


kime was gradually employed for reference to the present or 


1 Hartmann von Aue: Erec der Wunderere; ed. F. Bech, 3rd ed., Leipzig, 
1893. 

Cp. Behaghel, 0.: Der Gebrauch der Zeitformen im konjunktivischen 
Nebensatz des Deutschen; Paderborn, Schéningh, 1899, p. 29. 

*Cp. Blatz, Fr.; Newhochdeutsche Grammatik, vol. II, Syntax, p. 521; 
Karlsruhe, J. Lang, 1896. 

* Wolfram von Eschenbach: Parsival; ed. K. Bartsch, 4th ed. by Marta 
Marti, Part I; Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1927. 
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future to indicate unreality,® although its older function of 

pointing to the past still existed during that period as the exam- 

ples mentioned above testify. Concurrently with this develop- 

ment, our modern periphrastic form ich sei gekommen came to be 

used to express past time: 

Erec 344:* ich wen siz selten habe getén; 

ibid. 1087: sagt ir rehte . . . . wer iuch dar zir habe gesant; 

ibid. 5449: nai waz hast di tumbe ze fragen dar umbe waz er uns 
habe getan? 

Heliand 561:’ gi sculun mi... . seggean.... bihuui gi stm te 
thesun lande cumana; 

ibid. 3050: sprekad,.... that thu sfs eft an thit lioht cumen; 

ibid. 5758: that....seggian than, that hie astandan st. 
The principal reason for the semasiological change of ich 

kame from pointing to the past to that of referring to the present 

and thereby indicating unreality is as follows: 


It has been pointed out elsewhere*® that during the Middle 
High German period the development of the periphrastic per- 
fect and past perfect tenses was fully accomplished. Because of 
these new and more exacting tenses for past reference it un- 
consciously was no longer felt to be necessary to use the old past 
subjunctive for reference to past time. It came to serve a better 
function—it was employed to refer to the present to indicate 
unreality. Thus it happens that we now use the past subjunc- 
tive for reference to the present or future to indicate unreality 
and use the past perfect subjunctive for reference to the past to 
express unreality. In other words, the old past subjunctive and 
the new past perfect subjunctive did not only shift their tense 
value as compared with the corresponding indicative forms, but 


5 Berth, I, 182, 25 (cp. Behaghel, op. cit, p. 31): die sehen gerne, wie 
lange der jungeste tac were; ibid., I, 543, 37: were dir bezzer, daz du beheftet 
werest; ibid., II, 255, 3: iuch duichte, ez were siinde; ibid., I, 9, 24: waz aber 
diu siben hungerjar bediuten, daz were ze lanc ze sagene.—Clearly future mean- 
ing has Wig. (cf. Blatz, op. cit., p. 521): diu vrouwe wAnte, éz ergiehnge als6 
(es werde geschehen); Iw.: dér hérre bat in....daz er dar wider rite: er 
schilefe im guoten gemach. 

* Cp. note 1. 

7 Behaghel, O.; Heliand; Halle, Niemeyer, 1882. 

* Cp. Zieglschmid, F.; Zur Entwicklung der Perfektumschreibung im Deut- 
schen; Language Diss. No. VI (Publ. by the Linguistic Society of America), 
Dec. 1929. 
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they also came to usually mark different distinctions of the 
manner of statement as compared with the present subjunctive 
and present perfect subjunctive.® 

Another reason that the MHG and NHG phrase ich kime— 
in spite of its preterit form—is able to refer to the present or 
future to denote unreality is found upon examining the psycho- 
logical factors which probably facilitated this semasiological 
change. 

It is important to recall the fact that the Germanic preterit 
was originally an Indo-Germanic perfect tense, a fact which Wak- 
kernagel’® states with the following words: ‘In primitive Ger- 
manic the old perfect became entirely a preterit.” In other words, 
the preterit ich kam is, indeed, identical with an old Indo- 
Germanic perfect which, as I have stated elsewhere," was sub- 
ject to two semasiological developments. Thus, to cite one 
illustration only,” the Greek perfect could either acquire a 
rather clear meaning of a present tense, as is shown by the 
Present-Preterit verb olda, “I know.” According to its form 
it is a perfect, for all its other forms have perfect endings. Ac- 
cording to its meaning, however, it is a present. Or, to cite the 
second semasiological development, the Greek perfect occurs as 
tempus narrativum as early as the third century;* that is to say, 
the Greek perfect form clearly has preterit meaning. 


The reason for this twofold tendency of the old Indo-Ger- 
manic perfect is evident, if one considers the function which 
the old perfect fulfilled and, indeed, which our modern English 
present perfect has preserved even to our days,—namely, to 
indicate a completed past action the effect or result of which still 
continues in the present; or, if one desires to reduce the function 
of the old perfect to its basic principle, it served to connect the 
past with the present. If the ideational element of the past 
was stressed in the speaker’s mind, the perfect had to become 


* Cp. Curme, G.; A Grammar of the German Language; New York, Mac- 
millan 1922; 2nd ed.; p. 217. 

10 Vorlesungen tiber Syntax mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung von Griechisch, 
Lateinisch und Deutsch; Basel, Birkauser & Cie., 1920; p. 188. 

1 Zieglschmid, op. cit., p. 59. 

12 Other illustrations of the two semasiological developments in Latin and 
various Germanic dialects will be found in Zieglschmid, op. cit., p. 59 ff. 
18 Cp. Wackernagel, op. cit., pp. 170 and 188. 
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a preterit in meaning; if the element of the present was stressed, 
the perfect took present meaning. 

As stated above, the form ich kam was originally a form of an 
old Indo-Germanic perfect tense; as such it certainly could also 
be subject to these two semasiological developments I have just 
mentioned; i.e. the old perfect form took either preterit mean- 
ing as we feel it still to-day, or it could acquire present meaning 
as the so-called past subjunctive ich kime manifests in spite of 
its “preterit” form. 

The subjunctive form of the type ich kiéme expresses also 
future time as in ““Wenn ich so einen Mann haben sollte, der sich 
immer Gefahren aussetzt, ich stiirbe im ersten Jahr’ (Goethe’s 
Gétz I, 3). This is easily understood, if one calls to mind that all 
Germanic dialects use rather extensively the present tense—a 
tense which, for instance, is expressed by the past subjunctive 
stiirbe—for denoting futurity as in ‘“‘Niachste Woche feiern 
(present) wir unser Wiedersehen”’ or ‘The ship sails to-morrow.” 

In the light of this brief treatment of the historical develop- 
ment of the subjunctive form ich kdme there can be but one 
answer to the question whether the term past subjunctive or 
present subjunctive, type II be the preferable descriptive appel- 
lation. The latter expression has no suggestive value whatso- 
ever,“ while the former term at least is based on historical 
grounds. If, however, “es musz geschieden sein’’ with the old 
term past subjunctive, I should be very strongly in favor of 
Past-Present subjunctive of unreality or Present-Preterit sub- 

junctive of unreality, since ich kime is, indeed, derived from the 
past of ‘kommen’ and has, indeed, present meaning, just as the 
Past-Present verbs. The vexatious predicament of correctly 
naming the subjunctive form of the type ich kéme is thereby 
overcome in a manner which is true to the historical develop- 
ment and which, in addition, is of some laudable suggestive 


value to our students. A. J. F. Zrecrscump 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


14The present article was written prior to my investigation of “The 
Disappearance of the Simple Past in Various Indo-European Languages” 
(cf. Philol. Quarterly, vol. IX, No. 2, April, 1930) in which investigation more 
detailed psychological reasons have been set forth for the change of the perfect 
to a preterit in meaning. 

% Cp. Kurath, H.; in MLJ, p. 663 (review of Bloomfield, First German 
Book). 





CHAUCER AND THE COMMON PEOPLE 


After the long strife for the emancipation of poetry in the 
modern period, one demand, curiously enough, in our own day 
seems to be that poets shall be moral, and even, on occasion, 
didactic, or suffer the penalty of hostile criticism. For all the 
humanism in his verse Geoffrey Chaucer has not escaped his 
share of this criticism, apparently because he did not spend 
much time preaching humanitarianism. The sufferings of the 
English poor were great, it is certainly true, in the latter half 
of the fourteenth century; Jusserand once observed that “a 
multitude of causes, among which the great Plague of 1349 
ranks as the chief, had .... overturned the relations of the 
working classes with the rich, and the proportions between the 
value of wages and that of the objects necessary to life. In 
face of a need of emancipation which arose on all sides, parlia- 
ment .... passed hard laws which prescribed the maintenance 
of the statu quo ante pestem.’* Gower and Hoccleve felt the gloom 
of this unhappy time, when, as Coulton with less felicity than 
usual remarks, “There hung always over men’s lives the shadow 
of God’s hand—or rather, as they too often felt, of Satan’s.’” 
“Where Langland cries aloud in anger, threatening the world 
with hell-fire, Chaucer looks on and smiles,” protests Aldous 
Huxley, and precisely in the same vein Coulton objects that 


1J. J. Jusserand, English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (XIVth cen- 
tury), trans. L. T. Smith, London [1891], pp. 258-259. See his note on the work 
of the Franciscans for social relief, p. 289. It is the friars whom the author of 
Piers Plowman condemns for starting the revolt of 1381. Incidentally it is 
interesting to note that John Ball, who preached social emancipation, was a 
priest. Perhaps mention should also be made here of Miss Vida Scudder’s 
recent researches in the social theories of the early Franciscans. For conditions 
in England, one may refer to G. G. Coulton, The Medieval Village, Cambridge 
1925, especially pp. 357-358 for the abbeys; and 368f. for the quotation from 
Dives and Pauper on the corruption of the religious: ‘They show well that all 
their business is to spare, to purchase, to beg of lords and ladies . . . . not for 
help of the poor but to maintain their pride and their lust fare.” According to 
Miss Chadwick, “all thoroughfares and public places swarmed with beggars” — 
D. Chadwick, Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman, Cambridge, 1922, 
p. 74. 

2 G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and his England, London and New York, 1908, 
p. 267. 
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‘“‘Where Gower sees an England more hopelessly given over to 
the Devil than even in Carlyle’s most dyspeptic nightmares— 
where the robuster Langland sees an impending religious Ar- 
mageddon .... there Chaucer, with incurable optimism, sees 
chiefly a Merry England.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to inquire whether this interest- 
ing charge is after all justified. Is it true that Chaucer saw the 
horrors of his day and was untouched by them, that he had ac- 
cess to Court for purposes of complaint and remained merely the 
polite entertainer? A brief survey of even medieval romance, 
where we find portraits of Grim and the cook in Havelok, the 
hero of Fergus, various realistic hags and merciful executioners, 
the butcher in Octavian, seamen, pilgrims, and beggars, not to 
speak of the material in fabliaux and satires and indeed in 
Chaucer’s own sources, makes it necessary to moderate the old 
statement that the poet introduced the lower classes to litera- 
ture. He hardly appears democratic in his handling of the mob 
in the Clerk’s Tale and the Troilus.‘ Like Swift did he feel 
affection for Hubert and Harry and Nicolas, but not so much 
for the “‘stormy peple, unsad and evere untrewe,” disliking the 
rabblement perhaps as they “shouted and clapped their chopped 
hands’? In the Nun’s Priest’s Tale and in the Troilus his allu- 
sions to Jack Straw and his “meynee,” and, for that matter, that 
in the Pardoner’s Tale to the Plague, are only those of a spectator. 
Even his Friar refused to deal with any but rich folk; and, 
despite the pretence that social station would be set aside in the 
story-telling on the pilgrimage, the Knight after all led off at 


* Aldous Huxley, Essays New and Old, New York [1927], p. 254, and Coul- 
ton, Chaucer and his England, pp. 10-11. Coulton remarks: “It has often been 
noted how little Chaucer refers either to this Revolt or the Great Pestilence; 
but the multitude interested him comparatively little. He felt with the pleasures 
and pains of the individual poor man; but with regard to the poor in bulk, he 
would only have shrugged his shoulders and said ‘they are always with us,” 
ibid., pp. 267-268. G.R. Stewart, Jr., discusses the moral element in Chaucer, 
Essays in Criticism, Univ. of California Publ. in English, vol. i, Berkeley, 
California, 1929, pp. 91ff. Shakspere has been found “curiously conventional 
and timid,” (apparently because he did not preach the spirit of revolt,) by John 
Erskine: ‘‘To say that in his later plays the thought overbalances the language, 
is to raise the main question as to whether Shakspere was a thinker at all” — 
The Moral Obligation to be Intelligent and Other Essays, New York, 1916, p. 106. 

* Carleton Brown in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvi (1911), pp. 208ff., shows the 
contrast of the Troilus to its sources in this respect. 
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least for the sake of dignity. Anyone who seeks the reformer in 
Chaucer, and with puritan zeal disdains the man of the world, 
may be tempted on these terms to set him down once and for all 
as a cynic. 

But, in any fair review of the situation, we are bound to 
observe at the start that the poet’s opportunities at Court for 
suggesting measures of social reform were drastically limited. 
Only too readily could his audience turn away, or bid him choose 
another tale—as the pilgrims silenced the monk. Yet considering 
the chief interest of the polite literature of his day, it is remark- 
able, after all, what democratic sympathy Chaucer shows—how 
little he has confined his material to people of high station, and 
what a wealth of knowledge he has of the lower classes. The 
millers, reeves, summoners, cooks, perhaps the Canon’s yeoman, 
the guildsmen and their wives, not only on the pilgrimage but in 
the tales themselves, how sharp a contrast they make with the 
characters and preoccupations of romance and Court of Love 
literature! After Chaucer’s early period he somehow happened 
to choose a large number of stories of humble life, and certainly 
he introduced at least the fabliau to respectable literary circles. 
Although Coulton dismisses the cottage woman of the Nun’s 
Priest's Tale pretty much as a lay figure,’ the mother of the 
little Clergeon in the Prioress’s Tale is also a “‘povre wydwe,” 
and the pathos of the story consists partly in the simplicity of 
the background—however traditional. In the Clerk’s Tale the 
reason why serious people condemned the applause of the mob 
(a passage added by Chaucer) was partly because the crowd was 
glad that the Marquis had taken a lady of higher lineage.* This 
then is not really “aristocratic contempt for the multitude,” and 
Coulton admits that “All that is most touching in that tale turns 
on the peasant’s patience under injustice.’ 

Chaucer, however, is more outspoken in the Parson’s Tale. 


5 Coulton, The Medieval Village, p. 232. 

* E. 995ff. See line 991. 

7 The Medieval Village, p. 232. This comment follows shortly on the other, 
suggesting that Coulton rather unfairly wants to eat his cake and have it too. 
Similarly he here seems to discount the sincerity of the material in the Parson’s 
Tale, and yet of §750 he earlier offers the following curious note: (p. 21, n. 1): 
“Chaucer’s words are the more remarkable that they are almost entirely his 
own: the French friar Lorens from whom he usually borrows,” etc. He seems 
to ignore Miss Petersen’s study. 
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Here pride in riches and lineage is again vigorously denounced, 
and here is the radical doctrine (borrowed no doubt, but that 
does not affect the case) that “of swich seed as cherles spryn- 
geth, of swich seed spryngen lordes. As wel may the cheri be 
saved as the lord... . I rede thee, certes that thou, lord, werke 
in swiche wise with thy cherles that they rather love thee than 
drede. I woot wel ther is degree above degree, as reson is, and 
skile it is that men do hir devoir ther as it is due; but certes, 
extorcions and despit of youre underlynges is dampnable.’”* 
This is not love of the individual and contempt for the crowd; 
in this light the whole section on Avarice in the Tale deserves to 
be reread, especially such a sentence as ‘“Thus may ye seen that 
the gilt deserveth thraldom, but nat nature’’— not unlike Rous- 
seau’s more sentimental dictum that man is born free but 
everywhere we find him in chains. ‘Humble folk been Cristes 
freendes,’’ is as fairly characteristic of Chaucer as any other 
quotation from his works; and need we add that the portrait of 
his Friar who consulted only the rich was touched with satire? 
But some critics will regard all this material in the Parson’s 
Tale as only perfunctory. We have learned, however, that with 
all its light-hearted setting even the Tale of Melibeus can hardly 
be set aside in that way. After all, the tedious work of translat- 
ing such a document means something in the poet’s interest; 
and here especially in the Tale which concludes the series it is 
very doubtful whether the writer offers us nothing more than an 
edifying and insincere performance intended as a sop to the 
“sad” and a pose for the orthodox. Small wonder if the poet 
appear like a cynic if we regard him as insincere whenever he 
is moral.® 


8 LI. 761, FL. 

* Artistic insincerity is the charge brought against Chaucer by Eleanor 
Chilton in the Garment of Praise (E. C. Chilton and Herbert Agar, New York, 
1929, pp. 122 f.) Of the Troilus Aldous Huxley remarks: “The fact is that Chau- 
cer pitched his version of the story in a different key from that which is found 
in the ‘olde bokes,’ with the result that the note on which he is compelled by his 
respect for authority to close is completely out of harmony with the rest of 
the music” —Essays New and Old, p. 270. In a masterly article on the Epilogue 
of the poem (Mod. Philol., xviii (1921), 636) Tatlock makes a somewhat similar 
observation: “The feeling in the Epilog is in no way foreshadowed at the be- 
ginning or elsewhere; it does not illumine or modify; it contradicts.” This point 
inevitably bears on the poet’s artistic integrity. It is significant thattc many the 
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But we have evidence that in this case at least he meant 
exactly what he said. We find, in fact, that he has gone out of 
his way in his verse to give expression to the same ideas in pas- 
sages which can hardly be quite justified in terms of the plot. In 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale, in the long harangue on gentillesse, he 
has taken from others a discussion of the problem wherein we 
are told that God wills “that of hym we clayme oure gentil- 
lesse.’’** In his moral ballade on the same subject he says: 


“For unto vertu longeth dignitee, 
And nought the revers, saufly dar I deme, 
Al were he mytre, croune, or diademe.’”" 


A man’s a man for a’ that! Similar ideas appear in the Former 
Age. 

More remarkable still, perhaps, is the well-known passage 
against tyrants which is introduced, not into a sermon or metri- 
cal homily, but into a Court of Love poem, the prologue 
of the Legend of Good W omen, apparently for the sole reason that 
this work was to be sent to the royal palace. Here the king is 
asked to have compassion on poor folk, and the passage is ren- 
dered more emphatic in the later form of the prologue. Perhaps 
the occasion of this reference was the Pontefract episode of John 
of Gaunt, or possibly it had to do with the first petition to 





Epilogue seems to interpret the poem, however different it may be in,mood, and 
that the contradiction (if there be any) is only that which may be found within 
a self-consistent human personality where idealism orders and interprets the 
emotions. Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry, Cambridge, 1915, pp. 
142ff.; R. K. Root, the Poetry of Chaucer, revised ed., Boston, 1922, p. 125; 
R. K. Root, The Book of Troilus and Criseyde, Princeton, 1926, pp. xlviii ff.; 
Karl Young, Mod. Lang. Notes, x1(1925), pp. 270 ff. On the relation of the Epil- 
ogue to the problem of fate in the poem, note the point made in the Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., xliv (1929), p. 149. On Chaucer’s moral sincerity here see G. R. 
Stewart Jr., Essays in Criticism, Univ. Calif. Publ. in Eng., i, p. 99. Extensive 
inferences, from Tatlock’s article, however, have been made by Fritz Krog, 
Studien su Chaucer and Langland, Heidelberg, 1928, Anglistische Forschungen, 
65, p. 80 and passim, where we find the conflict between the Renaissance and the 
Middle Ages centered in this very matter in the poet’s life, with the result that 
the first half of his career is regarded as conventional and the latter half as 
cynical. 

1° D. 1129-30. To take the passage as sincere is not to urge that it is devoid 
of humor. 
ut Gentillesse, 11. 5-7 
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Parliament; in any case, the appeal for both rich and poor is 
here. Moore remarks: “We ought to recognize... that the 
matter is certainly over-emphasized, if Chaucer was concerned 
exclusively with the God of Love and not at all with King 
Richard. Alceste’s speech is nearly one-fifth of the B prologue, 
and more than a fifth of A.”"™ Again, the same doctrine is voiced 
in Lak of Stedfastnesse asking the King to cherish his folk and 
hate extortion. 

For his social theories, as in so many other matters, Chaucer 
found guidance in Boethius. Here was the material for Gentil- 
lesse and the Former Age, and much on the subject of good and 
fair government. Here in his own translation he uses a phrase 
that seems to have passed unnoticed, a phrase with a history: 
‘“‘Whan it was in the sowre hungry tyme, ther was establissed or 
cryed grevous and unplitable coempcioun, that men sayen wel 
it schulde gretly tormenten and endamagen al the provynce of 
Campayne, I took stryf ayens the provost of the pretorie for 
comune profit.” The “comune profit”! It corresponds to 
“communis commodi ratione’’ in the original, but the English 
words are found elsewhere. It occurs twice in the B-text of 
Piers Plowman, where the mice and rats meet in conference and 


% A. 353 ff.; B. 373 ff. Bilderbeck suggested the Pontifract episode—J. B. 
Bilderbeck, Chaucer's Legend of Good Women, London, 1902, pp. 94 ff. Lowes 
rejected the idea (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xx [1905], pp. 775 ff.) and gives testi- 
mony to the strangeness of such a setting for the disquisition: “And when the 
acceptance of them [the references to events] involves a lecture with a sting 
in its tail . . . . delivered—of all men!—by Geoffrey Chaucer to his sovereign, 
the respect emphatically gives us pause’—p. 778. But Lowes admits (778 f., 
n.3) more force to the argument than this comment might seem to imply, and 
he offers other and rather striking suggestions of his own for contemporary 
allusions in the passage. Tatlock expresses some approval of the personal 
interpretation of the lines in his Development and Chronology of Chaucer's Work, 
Chaucer Soc., 2nd Series, London, 1907, pp. 120f., n. 1. It is to be noted that 
version B seems to reflect the Pontefract episode, and the additions in A are con- 
cerned with benignity to the people and their petitions. These latter references 
may have to do with the First Petition to Parliament and the events connected 
therewith, together with the material suggested by Lowes and Tatlock; but 
Chaucer’s interest in Brembre’s party must be borne in mind in reference to the 
petition. 

4% Samuel Moore, Mod. Lang. Rev., vii (1912), p. 493, n. 2. 

“4 Boece, Cons, Phil., 1, pr. iv, §120. In the original it is I, pr. iv, 11. 44 ff. 
(Loeb Library, ed. H. F. Stewart and E. K. Rand, London and New York, 
1918, pp. 144 ff) 
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plan to bell the cat for their ‘common profit.’"* Gower uses it 
in the Confessio A mantis in a Miltonic passage attacking Church 
controversy.” It is found many times in this period; and, as the 
instances cited by Miss Temple and Miss Everett show, it 
appears in manuscripts which deal with social questions, es- 
pecially those discussing the duties of the perfect prince.’ Miss 
Allen is frank to call it a “favourite phrase of fourteenth- 
century Socialism, both in England and in France.’ 

Chaucer uses it several times again, in the Pe-lement and in 
the Clerk’s Tale. In the latter Griselda fulfills the perfect duty 
of the marchioness: 


“The commune profit koude she redresse; 
Ther nas discord, rancour, ne hevynesse, 
In al that land, that she ne koude apese, 
And wisely brynge hem alle in reste and ese.””” 


It seems to have a special connotation as one observes the 
recurrence of the phrase here and there—like such modern ex- 
pressions as “public ownership,” “starvation wage,” and ‘‘com- 
munism.” Taking the use of this phrase together with the other 
passages of similar import, the total evidence of Chaucer’s 


concern for the oppressed is considerable, to say the least. His 


% B. pro. 146-169. 

% Gower, Conf. Am., pro. 370 ff. See also vii, 1993. 

17D. Everett, Mod. Lang. Rev., xviii (1923), 391 f.; M. E. Temple, Romanic 
Rev., vi. (1915), 402 ff. Cf. with regard to Lydgate, F. Brie in Engl. Stud., Ixiv, 
285. The phrase appears also in Stephen Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, i, 185. A 
few other instances may be found in NED., s.v. common, profit. Chaucer’s 
seems to be the earliest, unless possibly that in Trevisa’s Higden (Rolls series), 
i, 245. 

48H. E. Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, etc., New York and Lon- 
don, 1927, p. 176, n. 1. 

19 EF. 431ff ironically, E. 1194. The source offers nothing like it except “‘salu- 
tem publicam’’—Originals and Analogues, Chaucer Soc., 2nd Series, Part II, 
1875 (repr. 1895), p. 159. In Chaucer’s translation of Boethius, II, pr. vii, 
ll. 530-535 (the original has nothing parallel), something like the phrase occurs 
again, and here in a passage that recalls the Somnium Scipionis, (cf. “‘curae de 
salute patriae,”” De Re Publica, V1, 26, §29, ed. Mueller) which, however, it- 
self, offers only a vague suggestion. The fact is interesting in relation to the use 
in the Parlement, ll. 47 and 75, and may furnish a small bit of evidence (in 
addition to that of the meter and certain other features) that the Clerk’s Tale 
and the Parlement of Foules were originally composed at about the same time. 

2 Parson’s Tale, ll, 773. 
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words are few, but he speaks out more than once, and indeed 
more than twice, with a trenchant power that a less good- 
natured writer could hardly command. It is quite possible that 
for direct action in high places he had more success than 
Langland or Gower. In any case, it is clear what results he 
wanted, and what reforms engaged his ardor. But the use of 
such words must not be taken to imply that the poet was 
primarily bent on social reform, any more than it was Wycliffe’s 
vocation to be entertaining. What Chaucer meant by his use of 
“common profit”’ may be guessed from a passage in the Parson’s 
Tale, from the same discussion on Avarice as that from which I 
have quoted above: “But for-as-muche as the estaat of hooly 
chirche ne myghte nat han be, ne the commune profit myghte 
nat han be kept, ne pees and reste in erthe, but if God hadde 
ordeyned that som men hadde hyer degree and som men lower, 
therfore was sovereyntee ordeyned to kepe and mayntene and 
deffenden hire underlynges or hire subgetz, in resoun, as ferforth 
as it lith in hire power, and nat to destroyen hem ne con- 
founde.’° Evidently he was not a Socialist. What the poet’s 
own charities were, we are not likely to know; perhaps first he 
wrought and afterward he taught. Our critics have finally to 
deal with Chaucer’s description of the Plowman, as sweet at 
heart as his brother the Parson. Here is a suggestion that the 
simplicity we enjoy in the account of Griselda and the little 
Clergeoun is native to the poet himself and not merely taken 
over from his sources. The Plowman had driven many a load of 
manure; he was an honest and a good laborer; he loved God best 
with all his whole heart, and did his job, paid his tithes, and 
didn’t kick much. The Plowman is a type, representing a whole 
group: in his stout figure he includes the whole class of decent 
laboring-men. 

Chaucer’s optimism consists in stressing the positive, more 
than in denying the negative, but his didacticism is none the 
less real for all that. He spreads the contagious propaganda of a 
kindly view of human nature.” In the fourteenth century it is 
noteworthy that he extends this kindly view to the lower classes, 


2 Coulton makes the concession that Chaucer’s “subtle ironies may tell 
as plain a tale as other men’s open complaints; and sometimes he hastens to 
laugh where we might suspect a rising lump in his throat”—Chaucer and his 
England, p. 10. Cf. the Medieval Village, pp. 391ff., on the Plowman. 
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even when he is talking with kings; and his influence inevitably 
would tend to a broader social sympathy. Gower and Langland 
give all the necessary evidence that they pitied the poor. 
Chaucer without sentimentality appears to have loved them. 


Howarb R. Patcu 
Smith College 





THE ETHICAL PROBLEM IN MARLOWE’S 
TAMBURLAINE 


It has come to be axiomatic in English literary history that 
Marlowe’s Tamburlaine is the embodiment of Renaissance 
virtua. Discussions of the play dwell on the hero’s egoism, his 
bloodthirstiness, his atheism, and compare him often to the 
despots of the sixteenth century who, while possessing these 
attributes, were extravagant worshippers of beauty. The cir- 
cumstances of his death, not by the hand of an angry god ex- 
asperated beyond endurance by his impiety, but naturally of 
the disease of age, has been pointed to as evidence of Marlowe’s 
own atheistic indifference to moral laws. The judgment of 
Mr. Boas may be taken as typical of the kind of criticism of the 
play generally offered: 


This artistic defect [lack of dramatic unity] springs in great part from 
Marlowe's ethica! point of view. In Richard III and Macbeth Shakspere 
shows the working out of the Nemesis which attends upon overreaching ambition; 
in both plays the lines converge from the outset to the vindication of moral laws. 
But Marlowe’s instinct .. . . is to sympathize with ambition, and no avenging 
ghosts dog the footsteps of the Scythian conqueror. He simply continues his 
wild career till the weapons of war fall from his nerveless hands, and, when he 
lies dead, his eldest son recites over his bier an epitaph suited to a pattern of 
every virtue.* 


To many who are familiar with earlier Elizabethan drama 
and the conditions under which it flourished this may well seem 
in certain respects an indefensible point of view. The audiences 
which first saw the plays of Marlowe were not yet emancipated 
from the heavy didacticism of the moralities. Such romantic 
tales as reached the stage underwent a thorough cleansing; some 
of them, like those used in the Misfortunes of Arthur and 
Gismond of Salerne, being sadly altered in the process. The 
Puritans still entertained the hope of reforming or abolishing 
the stage and their influence was not altogether to be disre- 
garded by a popular dramatist. Eventually the drama threw 
off its gyves and attained an ethical maturity. In Marlowe’s 
time it was still constrained and a dramatist seeking popular 
esteem could not outrage popular standards. 


1 Shakspere and his Predecessors, p. 45. 
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We know that Marlowe was in his private life anything but a 
conformist in matters of religion and morality. It was not 
possible for him, however, to write himself into his plays and 
expect the audience to receive and applaud heroes whose ethics 
were subversive and revolutionary. His problem as an artist 
became one of accommodation, of finding some means by which 
he could speak out his Schmerz without alienating his audience. 
Faustus affords the best illustration of this veiling of his private 
opinions. In form it suggests the morality of the type of Woodes’ 
Conflict of Conscience in which the forces of good and evil war 
for the soul of man. Yet into this traditional cadre Marlowe 
has been able to fit, through the characters of Mephistopheles 
and Faustus, the blasphemies of his own “‘atheistical pamphlet.” 
Similarly in the Jew of Malia the Machiavellian or pseudo- 
Machiavellian horrors in which Marlowe evidently revelled 
imaginatively with a Borgian delight, are appropriately enough 
charged to the despised and possibly even ridiculous Barabas. 

In the instance of Faustus and the Jew this artistic accom- 
modation is fairly obvious. Just how it was effected in Tambur- 
laine needs more elaborate demonstration. 

Marlowe in putting the conqueror Tamburlaine on the stage 
was really dramatizing a legend with which critics who discuss 
the play have too often failed to acquaint themselves, although 
a complete judgment of Marlowe’s version of the legend is im- 
possible without a knowledge of this Tamburlaine of the popular 
imagination. The romantic story of his rise to power from a 
lowly beginning—a pleasant fiction, entirely without foundation 
—had naturally passed into the tradition. Whetstone in the 
Heptameron of Civil Discourses presents Ismarrito reading: “The 
rare historie of Tamburlaine the Great, surnamed Flagellum 
Dei, where he much admired the vertues of the man, who of a 
labouring Pesaunt ....by his vertues and invincible valure 
became a great Monarch.’ Thomas Newton records in his 
Notabie History of the Saracens that Tamburlaine “Kyng of 
Scythia, a man of obscure byrthe and Pedagree, grew to such 
power, that he maynteined in his Court daily attending on hima 
thousand and CC Horsemen.’” 

These accounts naturally admitted that the progress of the 


? Published 1582. 
3 Page 129. The History was published in 1575. 
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conqueror was attended by some slaughter but the legend by 
the time Marlowe made use of it had found extenuation for his 
ruthlessness. Robert Greene voices the general excuse in 
Mamillia: “Prince Tamburlaine, the most bloody butcher in 
the world, never shed blood where there was submission.’ This 
qualification of the Scythian’s bloodthirstiness is duly admitted 
by Newton: “‘When he came in sight of his enemies, his custome 
was to set up three sortes of Pavylions or Tentes; the first was 
white, signifying therby to his Enemyes, that if at that shew 
they would yelde, there was hope of grace and mercye at hys 
handes; the nexte was redde, wherby he signified bloude and 
flame; lastly blacke, which betokened utter subversion and 
merciless havocke of all things for their contempt.’’ Fortescue’s 
Foreste contains a fuller account of the same practise.® 

At some time in the growth of the legend the notion was 
added that Tamburlaine was t6 be considered the Scourge of 
God, Divine Wrath made manifest on earth. This may be con- 
sidered a pious attempt to account for the inoperation of Poetic 
Justice in his career. Fortescue’s Foreste (from the Silva de varia 
lecion of Mexia) insists upon this attribution: “But it is to be 
supposed that God stirred hym uppe an instrument, to chastice 
these proud and wicked nations.’* To strengthen this argument 
Fortescue recounts a story told by Pope Pius “which lived in 
his tyme, or at least eight or tenne yeares after hym”’ conéerning 
his merciless treatment of certain women and children sent out 
to him on the third day of a siege: 

A certaine Marchaunte of Genua was then in his campe, who had often 
recourse to him, who also used hym in causes familiarly and who, for this facte 
seemed verie bloodie and barbarous, hardned hymsylfe to demaunde hym the 
cause why he used theim so cruelly considering thei yelded themselves, craving 
grace and pardon: to whom he answered in most furious wrath and yre, his face 
redde and firie, his eyes all flamynge with burnyng spearckles, as it were blasing 
out, on everie side. ‘“Thou supposest me to be a man but thou to muche abbusest 
me, for none other am I but the wrathe and vengeaunce of God and ruine of the 
worlde.” 


Marlowe was quick to see the advantage to him of such a 
conception of his hero. Relying on his auditors’ belief that 

* Grosart edition, IT, p. 81. 

5 Chapter 14. 

* Ibid. This chapter is reprinted in Wagner’s edition of the play, Heil- 
bronn, 1885. 
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Tamburlaine was God’s instrument in punishing the heathen, he 
is permitted to make him as grandiloquent and outrageous as he 
wishes. His excesses may all be forgiven on the score of his 
mission in the world. 
The address to the Bassoe (1142-1148) illustrates a typical 

use by Marlowe of this part of the legend: 

I that am tearm’d the Scourge and Wrath of God, 

The onely feare and terrour of the world, 

Wil first subdue the Turke, and then inlarge 

Those Christian Captives, which you keep as slaves, 

Burdening their bodies with your heavie chaines, 

And feeding them with thin and slender fare, 

That naked rowe about the Terrene sea.’ 


The juxtaposition here of the passage about the Christian 
captives should not be overlooked. The words that follow are 
strange in the mouth of the blasphemer Tamburlaine. Algeria, 
whence come the pirates who keep the Christians in bondage, he 
promises, shall curse the time he set foot in Africa, and it is not 
long before the crowns of Algiers, Fez, and Morocco are 
distributed among his followers.® 
Marlowe is in fact careful in both parts of his play to write 

nothing which will offend his orthodox audience. In part two 
he allows the Christians Sigismund, Frederick and Baldwin to 
be defeated by the Turk Orcanes but calamity falls on them for 
breaking sacred troth with him. Orcanes very properly gives 
Christ honor for the victory. Spectacle certain to please mem- 
bers of both church parties is provided in the burning of the 
Koran (II, 4297). At this juncture Tamburlaine reiterates the 
old theme of the Scourge of God: 

In vaine I see men worship Mahomet. 

My sword hath sent millions of Turke to hell... . 

There is a God full of revenging wrath, 


From whom the thunder and the lighning breaks, 
Whose Scourge I am, and him will I obey . . . . (4290-4296) 


7 Note also: 
1475-1476 . .let the majestie of heaven beholde 
Their Scourge and Terrour treade on Emperours. 
1667-1669 I glorie in the curses of my foes, 
Having the power from the Emperiall heaven, 
To turne them all upon their proper heades. 
® One of Bajazeth’s chief sorrows on being captured by Tamburlaine is 
the joy the event will give the Christians (1334-1338). 
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To this evidence of Tamburlaine’s regard for the Christian 
religion and his hatred of its enemies should be added the fact 
that his wars are waged against the heathen.® 

Viewed as the first audiences saw him, here is no reason 
why retribution should overtake Tamburlaine. True he is 
magniloquent, ruthless when crossed, exultant over his victims, 
but his excesses find redemption in his regard for Christianity, 
his charity toward capitulants, and the fact, established by 
tradition and insisted upon by Marlowe, that he was the Wrath 
of God incarnate.” 


WILLARD THORP 
Princeton University 


® Techelles conquers Prester John (II, 2755) but he was a Nestorian heretic. 
Miss Ellis-Fermor in her Christopher Marlowe, which came to hand after this 
paper was written, discusses Marlowe’s attitude toward Christianity as revealed 
in Tamburlaine (pp. 32-34). Her contention that Marlowe was hostile not “to 
religion itself but to religions’ can be supported but whatever his personal views 
were, he is careful to visit with severe punishment those who slight the institu- 
tions of Christianity. 

1° Tt may be worth adding that Tamburlaine’s sexual ethics are irreproach- 
able. He assures Zenocrate’s father that she is clear of “all blot of foul unchas- 
tity” after her sojourn in his camp. When he gives over the captive queens to 
his soldiers, he permits them only such as were concubines. Zenocrate is the 
faithful wife of early Elizabethan drama. Through love for her, Tamburlaine 
is merciful to her father. He assures us (II, 2602) that she never “look’d on 
man but Tamburlaine.”’ Olympia’s spectacular chastity in part two and Theri- 
dimas’ remorse for his treatment of her, shows Marlowe satisfying a popular 
demand. 





A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT METHODS 
IN GERMAN LITERARY RESEARCH 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ADA 
ASNS 

LE 

Euph 

Jsb DL 
JEG Ph 
Litbl 
LZBI 
DLZ 

G R Mon 
Neoph 
Revuegerm 
DRs 

E St 
ZIBFr 
ZfiDkde 


Anzeiger der Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
Das literarische Echo 

Euphorion 

Jahresberichte fiir neuere Deutsche Literatur 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology 
Literaturblatt 

Literarisches Zentralblatt 

Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift 
Neophilologus 

Revue Germanique 

Deutsche Rundschau 

Englische Studien 

Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde 

Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde 


This bibliography does not pretend to be complete in the 


sense that it registers every book or monograph or dissertation 
published during the period it essays to cover. It merely hopes 
to provide some guidance for the investigator who is trying to 
comprehend the many and complex tendencies, movements, or 
schools, if you will, which, as every Germanist knows, have been 
in vogue in Germany since the beginning of the century. It 
briefly describes and characterizes the manifold tendencies, etc., 
then names first the authors and their principal works from 
which they may be regarded as having originated and finally 
mentions, according to the importance of the movement or the 
tendency, a few or a rather large number of works which are 
either from the point of view of methodology or content repre- 
sentative of it. The brief descriptions or characterizations of the 
movements or tendencies are to be regarded merely as expanded 
titles, since it is not my purpose to present a paper or a criticism 
of them, but only a bibliography. 

During the decade 1900-1910 a great change took place in 
German literary history. It was due to the great upheaval which 
the intellectual world experienced at the beginning of the 
century and which manifested itself in a renewed interest in 
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metaphysics and religion and a rebirth of the idealistic philoso- 
phy. The older school, known as the positivistic or Scherer 
school, after its greatest representative, had flourished for over 
half a century and had given to German literary history critical 
editions of the great masters, Lessing, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, 
histories of literature, biographies, and almost innumerable 
monographs and investigations on influence, style, history of 
motifs, subject-matter, etc. It was attacked by members of the 
new schools and charged with being guilty of “Gegenwarts- 
fremdheit,” ‘“Parallelenjigerei’” and “Einflussschniiffelei” and 
of such abstract things as ‘““Historismus,’’ ““Philologismus” and 
“‘Psychologismus,”’ etc. 

For the literary investigator, the new movement in his field 
is associated preeminently with the name of Wilhelm Dilthey, 
who objected to the transference of the methods and the con- 
cepts of the natural sciences to the mental sciences. And the 
book that may even today be regarded as one of the finest 
examples of the new, or geisteswissenschaftliche, school is his 
Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, Leipzig 1906, 6. Aufl. 1919. 
Concerning the significance of this remarkable book Ermatinger 
says: “Als vor rund zwanzig Jahren Wilhelm Diltheys Buch 
‘Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung’ erschien, ging es wie ein 
Aufatmen durch die Kreise derer, die sich nie hatten entschlies- 
sen kénnen, ihre Liebe zur Dichtung in die Einzeltaten philo- 
logischer Kritik und die Erforschung geschichtlicher Ausser- 
lichkeiten auszumiinzen. Hier an den Darstellungen Lessings, 
Goethes, Hélderlins und Novalis’ war geistige Deutung geistiger 
Gestalt und das kiinstlerische Werk aufgefasst als der organische 
Ausdruck innerlich erlebter und gebildeter Wirklichkeit, nicht 
als mechanischer A.bklatsch einer dusseren Wirklichkeit. Die 
Frage des inneren Bildens der Welt durch die dichterische 
Persénlichkeit stand hier im Mittelpunkte, nicht die Unter- 
suchung der Technik des gestalteten Werkes oder gar die 
Feststellung des aussengeschichtlichen Tatsichlichen,” Krisen 
und Probleme, S. 23. Ziirich-Leipzig-Wien 1928. 

Other philosophers to be mentioned with Dilthey in this 
connection are Windelband and Rickert. 

Before passing on to a characterization of the various new 
schools which have superseded the positivistic or Scherer school, 
it is necessary to mention a group of scholars whom Benda calls 
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“die Nachziigler des Positivismus.”” They combine the zeal for 
detailed investigation and the conscientious regard for historical 
facts with an enlarged scope of the problems treated by them. 
The oldest of this group was the late Albert Késter. With a 
number of collaborators he was working on a large history of 
German literature when death intervened. His own contribution 
Die deutsche Dichtung der Aufkldrungszeit, Heidelberg 1925, was 
completed by Julius Petersen who is also continuing as editor 
of this work. Harry Maync has assiduously cultivated the field 
of biography in addition to his other manifold and diverse 
labors, and given to German literature such model biographies 
as his Eduard Mérike sein Leben und Dichten. Stuttgart 1902, 
2. Aufl. 1913; Immermann, der Mann und sein Werk. Miinchen 
1921; C. F. Meyer, Frauenfeld 1925. In his Rekioratsrede Die 
Entwicklung der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft 1926 (Bern 1927) 
he spoke in defence of the old school. Konrad Burdach’s 
Vorspiel with the subtitle Gesammelte Schriften zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Geistes was published as the first book in the series 
of the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte. Although Burdach is one of the greatest of the 
Geisteswissenschaftler he by no means identifies himself with the 
whole of the modern school. In his preface to Vorspiel he says: 
“Gewiss, diese Blatter streben ernsthaft und griindlich nach 
Erkenntnis der Wahrheit aus unmittelbarer Betrachtung der 
Denkmiiler und der schriftlichen Quellen. Sie haben keinen Teil 
an jenem spekulativen Subjektivismus, der heute die ge- 
schichtliche Forschung entnerven, das Streben nach Wahrheit 
entthronen und durch Irrationalismus und die mythologische 
Gnostik einer oft seltsam scholastisch erstarrenden Phantasie 
ersetzen méchte Gegen den Historismus wird heute 
Sturm gelaufen. Und sicherlich hat er durch Anbetung des 
Materials und mancherlei sonstige Gebrechen Enttéuschung 
und Uberdruss hervorgerufen, die berechtigt sind. Aber der 
Ruf, den man nun von so vielen Seiten vernimmt, die ge- 
schichtliche Betrachtungsweise stehe am Ende ihrer Bahn, 
ohnmichtig und dem Tode verfallen, weil sie ihre Mittel und 
ihre Aufgaben erschépft habe, stammt aus einem schweren 
Irrtum. Gerade das Gegenteil ist der Fall. Die wahren Ziele 
der geschichtlichen Forschung liegen noch vor ihr und die 
schénsten Ernten stehen noch aus.” 
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At this point it is my duty to freely acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Julius Petersen, Die Wesensbestimmung der 
Romantik. Leipzig 1926, and to Oskar Benda, Der gegenwdrtige 
Stand der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft. Wien, Leipzig 1928. 
I am obligated to them for the general classifications under 
which the material of this bibliography has been subsumed, for 
many suggestions in the characterizations and the bibliographi- 
cal notations. With few exceptions no books appearing before 
1900 were included in the bibliography. A certain overlapping 
could not always be avoided, i.e., certain authors and certain 
books are mentioned under different movements and schools. 


THE ETHNOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


August Sauer’s Rektoratsrede entitled Literaturgeschichte und 
Volkskunde, Prag 1907. 2. Aufl. Stuttgart 1925, furnished the 
ideas for a new tendency in literary research. It was developed 
by his pupil, Josef Nadler, who to this day remains its principal 
exponent. ‘“Weit hinausgehend iiber Sauers Wunsch, dass die 
Landschaften und Stémme in ihrer Eigenart und Wechsel- 
wirkung mehr als bisher zur Geltung kommen sollten, hat 
Nadler sie geradezu als die handelnden Helden seiner Darstel- 
lung angesehen.”’ This sentence from J. Petersen, Die Wesens- 
bestimmung der Romaniik, is a succinct characterization of this 
tendency. 


Josef Nadler, Die Entwicklung des deutschen Schriftums. Jena 

1914. 

Sees in German literature three lines of development, corre- 

sponding to the three large ethnological units into which he 

divides the German people. 

, “Die Wissenschaftslehre der Literaturgeschichte.” Euph 
21. S. 1-63 (1914). 

An exposition of the theories and principles embodied in his 

Literaturgeschichte. 

, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und Land- 
schaften. 3 Bde. Regensburg 1912-18. 2. Aufl. 1924. 4. Bd. 
1928. 

The ethnological groups are the creative forces, the individ- 
ual authors are merely the spokesmen through whom the 
various ethnological groups become articulate. Anti-indi- 
vidualistic in tendency. 
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Discussions of this work in the following articles: 

Jos. Kérner, “Metahistorik des deutschen Schrifttums.”’ DRs 
180, S. 466-68 (1919). 

H. A. Korff, “‘Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und 
Landschaften.” Z f Dkde Bd. 34, S. 401-08 (1920). 

O. Walzel, “Deutsche Romantik in neuem Licht.” Zf BF 
N. F. 14, S. 8-20 (1922). 

Georg Stefansky, Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik. Stuttgart 


1923. 
Gives an ideengeschichtliche slant to this theory. 


Reviews: 
Rudolf Unger, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwis- 
senschaft und Geistesgeschichte. Bd. 2,5. 628-30. “Von hier 
aus (den ethnologischen Gesichtspunkten) analysiert Stefan- 
sky nach einleitendem Uberblick iiber die geschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen der deutschen Romantik in der Ent- 
wicklung von Religiositat, Nationalbewusstsein und Wissen- 
schaft besonders Naturwissenschaft, die Grundziige der 
romantischen ‘‘Denkform”’ an einer Reihe von literarischen 
und philosophischen Fihrerpersénlichkeiten, um dann aus- 
fiihrlicher noch die kunsttheoretischen Gedanken des 18. 
Jahrhunderts und der Romantik, kiirzer die Ausdrucks- 
formen der Dichtung wie der Bild- und Tonkunst zu 
mustern..,” 
Jsb DL N. F. 3, S. 59. “Stefansky tritt mit schwerem, 
manchmal fast zu schwerem Riistzeug (auch philosophischer 
und naturwissenschaftlicher Bildung) an das Probiem heran 
und entwickelt auf breitester geistesgeschichtlicher Grund- 
lage das Werden der romantischen Denkform.” 
H. A. Korff, Litbl 45, 22-26. 
Franz Koch, Euph 25, 126-33. 

Georg Stefansky, “Literary History and Ethnology.” J E G Ph 
XXVII, 295 ff. (July 1928). 


Analogous to this school is the one which bases literary 
criticism on racial theory. This tendency might be regarded as 
an offshoot of Positivism were it not for its expressed opposition 
to the Scherer school. Methodologically it is deeply indebted 
to it, and its conception of history is very similar to that of the 
positivists. The movement suffers from an inner contradiction, 
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all racial theory is essentially collectivistic, but notwithstanding 

this, its adherents cherish a very pronounced hero-worship or 

cult in the manner of a Carlyle or an Emerson or a Nietzsche. 

The intellectual parents of this movement are Gobineau, Essai 

sur Vinégalité des races humaines, Paris 1884, Heinrich von 

Treitschke, Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnien Jahrhundert, 

Leipzig 1897-1904, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Die Grund- 

lagen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, Miinchen, 7. Aufl. 1906. 
The principal exponent of this school is Adolf Bartels. 

Adolf Bartels, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Grosse Ausgabe, 
3 Bde. Leipzig 1924-28. 

Review: Jsb DL 22-23, S. 574-75. Unfavorable. 

Otto Hauser, Weltgeschichte der Literatur. 2 Bde. Leipzig 1910. 
Based on racial theory. Changes in the blood mixture of 
peoples are the cause of historical changes. 

Review: Jsb DL 21, S. 320. Unfavorable. 

Hans F. R. Giinther, Rasse und Stil. Miinchen 1926. 

Bases styles or types of art on race. 

Max Wundt, Deutsche Weltanschauung. Miinchen 1926. 

Is oriented according to racial theory. Regards individualism 

as an un-German attitude of mind; Bartels regards it as the 

specifically German. 

Akin to the racial theory is the theory which makes “Volk” 
the real basis of litetary and historical development. - We have 
two clearly discernible conceptions of “Volk.”’ First, the word 
is used in the sense of ‘“‘Volksgeist,”’ as used by Herder and the 
romanticists, and then in a purely biological sense (Spencer, 
Frobenius). We may call the former the romantic-idealistic, 
and the latter the naturalistic conception; in their under- 
currents it is often difficult to distinguish between them. The 
Scherer school regarded ‘“‘Volk” as an aggregation of individuals 
bound together by political and linguistic ties, and literary 
history was equivalent to a succession of creative individuals. 
For the more radical exponents of the Volk-theory (Benz) the 
individuality of a writer is completely submerged in the indi- 
viduality of the personified ‘“Volkstum”’; it is the creative force 
and not the individual, because the individual that obeys the 
laws inherent in itself does not exist, it is a mere fiction. This 
movement has fused with the Deutschkundebewegung, its peri- 
odical is Die Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung. It has various 
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objectives; it tries to find the type of the specifically German 

“Mensch,” e.g., Lochner sees in Simplicius Simplicissimus the 

German in his purest form, or whole periods of history are inter- 

preted as being the specifically German, so the Gothic, the 

Romantic, etc., or mental and emotional states such as mysti- 

cism, idealism, “‘Innerlichkeit,’’ etc. 

Wilhelm Dilthey, Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. 
und 16. Jahrhundert. Gesammelte Schriften. Bd. II. Leipzig 
und Berlin 1914. 

Richard Benz, Die Renaissance das Verhdingnis der deutschen 
Kultur, in Blatter fiir deutsche Art und Kunst. 1915. 
Makes Humanism responsible for the anti-individualistic 
attitude of culture. 

, Grundlagen der deutschen Bildung. Jena 1920. 

Konrad Burdach, Renaissance, Reformation, Humanismus. 
Berlin 1918. 

Opposes Benz’ views as outlined above, without, however, 

referring to him specifically. 

Leopold Ziegler, Das Heilige Reich der Deutschen. 2 Bde. 
Darmstadt 1925. 

Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Die Psychologie des deutschen Men- 
schen und seiner Kultur. Miinchen 1922. 

R. Lochner, Grimmelshausen ein deutscher Mensch im 17. 
Jahrhundert. Prager deutsche Studien. 29. Heft. Reichen- 
berg i. B. 1924. 

The naturalistic branch of this movement has appropriated 
the Kulturzeitalter of Lamprecht, the Altersstufen of the typolo- 
gists and has evolved a morphology of literature and of culture, 
the different stages of which are subject to the laws of growth 
and change. Thus a certain type of culture, e.g. impressionism, 
is the expression of a certain stage in the development of the 
individual and of a people. 

Richard Hamann, Der Impressionismus in Leben und Kunst. 
K6ln 1907, 2 Aufl. 1923. 

Civilizations are organisms, their growth is in cycles. Re- 

gards impressionism as the Alterstil of individuals (Goethe, 

Beethoven) and of civilizations, e.g., of the Rococo or of the 

end of the 19th century. 

Hermann W. Hamann, Die Uberseele. Leipzig 1927. 

Develops the Grundsdize einer Morphologie der deutschen 
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Literaturgeschichte. The culture and intellectual life of an 
Alterstufe is determined by the development of the entire 
people. Uses the Wachstum- und Reifetypen. 

Review: 

“Dies Buch fordert oft zum Widerspruch, immer aber 

zur Stellungnahme heraus. Sein Wert liegt in der Anregung, 

die es gibt. Es ist ein erstes, nicht ein letztes Wort.”” Werner 

Leopold, The Germanic Review, Vol. 5, p. 83 (1930). 

Julius Wiegand, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung in strenger 
Systematik nach Gedanken, Stoffen und Formen in fortge- 
setzten Lings- und Querschnitten. K6ln 1922. 

Comte’s wish for a history without names is almost realized 

in this history of German literature, although this is not the 

author’s intention. The individual practically disappears; 
literature is the expression of the Gesamtpersinlichkeit of the 
people. ss 

Reviews: 

Jsb DL N.S. 2, S. 24-26. Z f BFrN.F. 14, Sp. 216-17. 

Witkowski favorable. Euph 25, S. 121 ff. Sauer very un- 

favorable, virtually a polemic. 

Existing simultaneously with the ethnological, Marxian, and 
other schools we have today in Germany one that is purely 
denominational, if one may say that for konfessionell. It is the 
Catholic school. Of it Franz Schultz says in Das Schicksal der 
deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Frankfurt a/M 1929): “Die 
neuere katholische Literaturwissenschaft bekundet Tiefe und 
Durchdachtheit, sie ist sinnvoll und planvoll. Sie hat den 
Ansschluss gewonnen an die neuere und neueste wissenschaft- 
liche Bewegung in der Geistesgeschichte.”’ 

A group of Catholic writers (Keckeis, Herwig, etc.), has 
undertaken to revise the history of German literature in favor 
of a more just appraisal of the services of Catholicism to German 
literature and culture. The most aggressive is J. A. Lux, Ein 
Jahriausend deutscher Romantik, zur Revision der deutschen 
Literaturauffassung, Paderborn 1924. Here he asserts that the 
Christian spirit found its truest expression in the Gothic middle 
ages, the baroque, romanticism and expressionism. The classical 
period merely plays with the values of Christian ethics and all 
the while looks longingly at pagan Greece and Rome and at 
wicked rationalism. The love for romanticism and the Gothic 
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Middle Ages is a characteristic which unites this group with 
several others of the present day. Wilhelm Kosch establishes 
in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur im Spiegel der nationalen 
Entwicklung von 1813-1918, Miinchen 1922-29, contact with the 
tendency discussed above under the heading “‘Volk.’”’ Hermann 
Hefele has given to German literature a biography of Dante, 
1922, and two excellent treatises on poetics, Das Gesetz der Form, 
Jena 1919, and Das Wesen der Dichiung, Stuttgart 1923. His 
views and methods show a certain kinship perhaps to Gundolf 
and Strich. He does not share the one-sided idealization of the 
past indulged in by most of his fellow-believers. Hammer- 
schmidt und Rohfleisch, Deutsches Dichten und Denken seit 
Herder, Paderborn 1927, explain the intellectual process from 
the religious standpoint. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The sociology of literary history is still in its infancy. Even 
though attempts to attribute intellectual and cultural move- 
ments to changes in the economic and social structure of society 
go back to the romanticists, to Viktor Hehn and to Fr. Raumer 


and then more recently to Taine, yet we have no definite 
tendency in this direction in Germany until we get to Karl 
Lamprecht, Max Weber, and Ernst Troeltsch. Their writings 
gave a strong impetus to this tendency. The sociological- 
psychological treatment of historical development by Lam- 
precht, and the sociological investigations in the sociology of 
religion by Weber furnish models for this type of literary re- 
search. 

Karl Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte. Berlin 1894-1903. 

Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie. Ti- 
bingen 1920. 

Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften. Tiibingen 1912-25, 
Followers of Lamprecht are Paul Merker and Fritz Briig- 

gemann; the former is the originator of what he himself calls the 

sozialliterarische Methode. 

Paul Merker, Neue Aufgaben der deutschen Literaturgeschichte. 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. 16. Erginzungsheft, 1920. 
“Fiir sie (die sozialliterarische Methode) ist, umgekehrt wie 
bei der rein historisch summierenden Betrachtung, das 
Allgemein-Zeitgeschichtliche das Primire, von dem aus erst 
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Licht und Erklarung auf die sekundir-gebundene Individu- 
alerscheinung fiallt. An Stelle des Einzelwerkes und der 
Einzelpersénlichkeit, die sonst im Vordergrund des In- 
teresses steht und den Ausgangspunkt, vielfach aber zugleich 
auch den Endpunkt der Betrachtung bildet, liegt hier der 
Schwerpunkt auf der societas litterarum, auf der allgemeinen 
geistigen und literarischen Struktur einer Epoche” (S. 49). 
Review: J. Kérner, Litbi 44, 1-11. Very favorable. 7 

Paul Merker, “Individualistische und soziologische Literatur- 
forschung.” Zeitschrift fiir Deutsche Bildung, I, S. 15 ff. 
Review: “Schroffe Ablehnung der Milieulehre und rassen- 
kundlich orientierten Literaturforschung; dagegen werden 
sozialliterarische Stilgeschichte und individualliterarische 
Dichtergeschichte als sich ergiinzende Gegensitze als gleich- 
artig gepriesen.” Jsb DLN. F. 5, S. 8 (1925). 

Fritz Briiggemann, ‘“‘Psychogenetische Literaturwissenschaft.” 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. Bd. 39, S. 755 ff., (1925). 

, Die Ironie als entwicklungsgeschichiliches Moment. Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der deutschen Romantik. Jena 1909. 
Review: Jsb DL 21, S. 597. 

, Der Kampf um die biirgerliche Welt- und Lebensan- 
schauung in der deutschen Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte, Bd. III, Halle 1925. Als Sonderdruck im 
Buchhandel. 

Review: Jsb DL N. F. 5, S. 62. 
Influenced by Max Weber is: 
. Pamperien, Das Problem menschlicher Gemeinschaft in R. 
Dehmels Werk. Tiibingen 1924. 
Review: Jsb DLN. F. 4, S. 121-22. 

Alfred von Martin, ““Das Wesen der romantischen Religiositat.” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift f. Literaturwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschichte II (1924), S. 367-417. 

Review: Jsb DLN. F. 4, S. 72. 

Kuno Francke, History of German Literature as determined by 
Social Forces. New York, 1901, 4th Ed. 1907. 

, Die Kulturwerte der deutschen Literatur in ihrer ge- 
schichtlichen Entwicklung. Bd. 1, Berlin 1910. Bd. 2, 1923. 
Based on the interaction between the individual and society. 
This idea more pronounced in the English than in the 
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German work, in the latter a superindividual spirit (Kul- 
turgeist) prevails. 
Sociological thinking is very pronounced among the German 

Anglicists, so we have a book by 

Levin Schiicking, Sosiologie der literarischen Geschmacksbildung, 
Miinchen 1923. 

Interested in such social and psychological phenomena as 
public opinion, spirit of the times, taste, change in taste, etc. 
Review: Jsb DLN. F. 3, S. 7-8. 

Further examples of sociological literary criticism: 

Wilhelm Dibelius, Charles Dickens. Leipzig 1916. 

Bernhard Fehr, Die englische Literatur des 19. und 20. Jahr- 
hunderts mit einer Einfiihrung in die englische Friihromantik, 
in Walzels Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft. Berlin- 
Neubabelsberg 1925. 

Hostile to the sociological school is 
Karl Vossler, Dante als religidser Dichter. Bern 1921. 
, “Die Grenzen der Sprachsoziologie’’ in Gesammelte 
Aufsdize sur Sprachphilosophie. Miinchen 1923. 
In connection with the sociological viewpoint the economic 
or Marxian must be mentioned briefly. A very important con- 
tribution even today is 

Franz Mehring, Lessing-Legende. Stuttgart 1893. 

A criticism of Erich Schmidt’s Lessing. Acknowledges the 
philological and aesthetic services of the Scherer school, but 
denies historical insight to it. 

Friedrich Wendel, Das Sagenbuch der Arbeit. Berlin 1927. 
(Extravagant.) 

Alfred Kleinberg, Die Dichtung in ihren sozialen, zeit- und 
geistesgeschichtlichen Bedingungen. Berlin 1927. 

As the title suggests, a medley of viewpoints. As Nadler 
submerges the individual in the Stamm, so Kleinberg does 
in the class, but to a less degree. 


LITERARY TENDENCY ATTEMPTING TO EMBRACE THE WHOLE OF 
GERMAN CIVILIZATION (Dre KULTURKUNDLICHE 
RICHTUNG) 


About 1900 literary historians began, as a reaction against 
the purely aesthetic approach to literature on the one hand and 
the barrenness of the Scherer school on the other, to become 
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interested in the whole of the nation’s intellectual and cultural 
life (das Kulturganze). This first led to an enormous enlarge- 
ment of the field of literary investigation, which was soon re- 
placed by efforts to synthesize the entire life of an epoch 
according to definite ideas. In its roots this movement harks 
back to Herder, Justus Méser, Voltaire, and the positivists 
Taine, Comte, and Buckle. The model of such a synthetic 
presentation of the whole cultural life of a period is Jakob 
Burkhardt’s Xultur der Renaissance in Italien. More recently 
practical and theoretical impulses have come to this movement 
from Dilthey, Karl Lamprecht, Rudolf Eucken, Kurt Breysig, 
Oswald Spengler and others. 
W. Bohm, Uber die Méglichkeit systematischer Kultur philoso- 
phie. Halle 1927. 
Gives an excellent presentation of the theory of this move- 
ment in its relation to literature and art. 
Georg Stefansky, Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik. Stuttgart 
1923. 
Gives an historical analysis of the concept Kultur and a 
justification of the kulturgeschichtliche presentation. Also a 
philosophical discussion of such concepts as Mensch und 
Welt, Kiinstler und Kosmos, etc. 
Ricarda Huch, Blitezeit der Romantik. 2. Aufl. Leipzig 1901. 
, Ausbreitung und Verfall der Romantik. Leipzig 1902. 
Includes medicine, geology, politics, art, etc. in her discus- 
sion and presents the romantic movement as a whole from 
the point of view of civilization, interpreting it by means of 
the Nietzschean concepts A pollinic and Dionysian. 
Review: Jsb DL 13, S. 604-606 (by Walzel). 
Oskar Walzel, Deutsche Romantik, Leipzig 1908. 5. Aufl. in 
zwei Teilen. Leipzig 1923. 
Applies synthetical method to romanticism. 
Oskar Walzel, “Andlytische und synthetische Literaturfor- 
schung,” in Das Wortkunstwerk. Leipzig 1926. 
Assigns to the history of literature the duty of discovering 
superindividual “ideas,” ‘‘contents,” and “forms.” 
Kurt Breysig, “Kulturgeschichte,” in Das literarische Echo. 
VII, 1671 ff. (1905). 
Demands a Kulturgeschichte that will show the cycles of 
which history is composed. These cycles are the manifesta- 
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tions of mind (Geis#). The literary historian must have a 
general view of the entirety of them. This principle of 
universality was applied frequently to the presentations of 
past epochs, e.g. in the following: 

Herbert Cysarz, Deutsche Barockdichtung. Leipzig 1924. 
Reviews: 
Jsb DLN. F. 4, S. 39-40. 
Ernst Alker, Neoph 10, S. 145-148. 
Cysarz’ Arbeit ist “der erste Versuch einer zusammenfas- 
senden, synthetischen Darstellung, die erste geistesgeschicht- 
liche Epopée eines fiir die Entwicklung deutscher Geistigkeit 
vielleicht entscheidenden Zeitraumes.”” The whole review 
very favorable. 

Paul Kluckhohn, Deutsche Romantik. Bielefeld 1924. 
Excellent for orientation, avoids controversial questions. 
Principle of universality applied to the present: 

R. Hamann, Jmpressionismus in Leben und Kunst. Kéln 2. 
Aufl. 1923. 

, Kunst und Kultur der Gegenwart. Giessen 1922. 

E. Utitz, Kultur der Gegenwart. Stuttgart 2. Aufl. 1927. 
This movement is exerting an influence in the schools, where 
it is known as Deutschkunde, already mentioned above. Its 
critical journal is the Zettschrift fiir Deutschkunde, ed. by 
Hofstaetter, Panzer and others. 





LITERARY INVESTIGATION 8 ASED ON OR EMBODYING 
THE STRUKTURPSYCHOLOGIE 


When the German literary historian of the present time 
speaks of psychology he does not mean the old physiological 
psychology of Wundt, but rather the Strukturpsychologie first 
sketched by Dilthey, deen tiber eine beschreibende und zer- 
gliedernde Psychologie, Gesammelte Schriften. V, 139 ff. Leipzig 
und Berlin, 1924 (also in Betirdge zum Studium der Individu- 
alitat, ibid., 241 ff.), and then developed by Eduard Spranger, 
Lebensformen, 4. Aufl. Halle 1924. The older psychology dissects 
and breaks up consciousness into hypothetical and disconnected 
elements, whereas the newer, or geisteswissenschaftliche, wants 
to supply the “‘Geistige Band”’ for the elements, by discovering 
and setting up certain basic types of personality by means of an 
analysis of the whole individuality. A very potent and fruitful 
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influence has latterly been exerted upon literary investigation 
in Germany by the Entwicklungspsychologie, the Gestaltpsy- 
chologie, by psycho-analysis, characterology, and by Dessoir and 
his pupils in the field of the psychology of art. 


Felix E. Werner, Der Sirukturbegriff in der Psychologie. Jena 
1924, 

W. Blumenfeld, “Verstehen und Deuten,” in Zdzal. Phil. III, 
18 ff. 

Eduard Spranger, ‘‘Zur Theorie des Verstehens und zur geistes- 
wissenschaftlichen Psychologie.” Festschrift fiir Volkelt. 
Miinchen 1918. 

Ch. Biihler, “Der Erlebnisbegriff in der modernen Kunstwissen- 
schaft.” Festschrift fir Walzel. Wildpark, Potsdam 1924. 
These articles give an analysis and interpretation of the 
concepts mentioned in the titles. 

Needless to say, the line of demarcation between the old and 
the new psychology is not always rigid and fixed. Miiller- 
Freienfels combines both in his writings. 

R. Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie des Komischen. Leipzig u. 
Berlin 1918. 

To F. Krueger’s Entwicklungspsychologie we owe an excellent 
work by 
H. Werner, Entwicklungspsychologie der Kiinste. 1. Bd. Die 

Urspriinge der Lyrik. Miinchen 1924..- 

Through the type of the primitive man he arrives at the 

primitive form of the lyric. 

Several authors already mentioned, e.g., R. Hamann, Der 
Impressionismus usw. and H. Hamann, Die Uberseele have been 
working with definite types of individuality. Typology in the 
narrower sense of the word, says Benda, begins with R. Lehmann 
who in his Poetik (Miinchen 1908) speaks of basic types of 
dramatic composition and of lyrical expression. But the typology 
of Dilthey has been the most fruitful in literature. We find the 
first presentation in his 
Die drei Grundformen der Systeme in der ersten Hilfte des 19. 

Jahrhunderts. Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. XI, 

Heft 4, S. 557 ff. (1898). 

A further contribution to this subject is his essay, 


Der entwicklungsgeschichtliche Pantheismus nach seinem geschicht- 
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lichen Zusammenhang mit den dlteren pantheistischen Sys- 
temen. Gesammelte Schriften. I1, 312 ff., and also 
Die Typen der Weltanschauung und ihre Ausbildung in den 
metaphysischen Systemen, in Frischeisen-Kéhlers compilation 
Weltanschauung, Philosophie, Religion, Berlin 1911. 
The Weltanschauungstypen of Dilthey are transferred (1) 
to the field of art by 
Hermann Nohl, Die Weltanschauungen der Malerei. Jena 1908. 
, Typische Kunststile in Dichtung und Musik. Jena 1915. 
, Stil und Weltanschauung. Jena 1920. 
(2) to the field of literature by 
Rudolf Unger, Weltanschauung und Dichtung. Zur Gestaltung 
des Problems bei Wilhelm Diithey. Ziirich 1917. 
Contains an excellent analysis of Dilthey’s three Weltan- 
schauungstypen. 


Oskar Walzel, Die deutsche Dichtung seit Goethes Tod. Berlin 
1920. 
Based on Dilthey’s type theory. 
(3) to pedagogy and from there again to literature by 
Eduard Spranger, Lebensformen. 4. Aufl., Halle 1924. 


Sets up such ideal types as the economic, social, religious and 
aesthetic man or individual, and the latter is again broken 
up into three types—the impressionist, the expressionist, and 
“{ndividual of inner form.” 


Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Persénlichkeit und Weltanschauung. 
Berlin, 1919. 
, Philosophie der Individualitat. Leipzig 1921. 
, Psychologie der Kunst. Leipzig 1912, 2 Aufl. 1922. 
Two general types, the objective and the subjective. These 
again are broken up into a number of subtypes. Each type 
of personality has its own philosophy, world view, and style. 
Richard Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie und Sosziologie der 
modernen Kunst. Halle 1926. 
Modern art is deduced from the psychology of the Zivilisa- 
tionsmenschen—construed after the Zivilisationsliterat of 
Thomas Mann. 
W. Mahrholz, Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. Wegweiser 
Verlag, Kassel 1926. 
Based on the reactions of the three basic European types to 
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each other—the aufkldrerische, the romantische and the 

klassische Mensch. 

F. J. Schneider, Der expressive Mensch und die deutsche Lyrik 

der Gegenwart. Stuttgart 1927. 

Lyrical poetry is the expression of the type of the expressive 

Mensch. 

In connection with the psychological tendencies just dis- 
cussed, psycho-analysis must be mentioned. Freud, Adler, and 
Jung are the chief exponents of psycho-analytical theories. The 
results of their and of their disciples’ investigations are pub- 
lished in the Internationale psychoanalytische Bibliothek, the 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psycho-analyse and in the Almanach 
des Psychoanalytischen Verlags. Adherents of psycho-analysis 
believe that it has had a most fructifying influence upon in- 
vestigations in folk-lore, upon researches in fairy-tales and 
myths, and that it has taught us to see more clearly and to 
understand more deeply the motives of human actions. 


David Ernst Oppenheim, Dichtung und Menschenkenntnis. 
Miinchen 1926. 
Gives evidence of the acute perception of the psycho- 
analyst and an enlargement of the concept Verstehen. 
Several characteristic works dealing with Characterology are: 
Friedrich Seifert, Charakterologie. Miinchen u. Berlin 1929. 
Ernst Kretschmer, Kérperbau und Charakter. 3. Aufl. 1922, and 
with Literary Pathology are: . 
Cesare Lombroso, The Man of Genius. London. New York. 
Is the beginning of the theory of the pathological nature of 
all art. 
W. Lange-Eichbaum, Genie, Irrsinn und Ruhm. 1928. 
A modern effort to revive Lombroso’s theory. 
E. von Sydow, Die Kultur der Dekadenz. Dresden 1921. 
Analyses phenomena termed decadent and attempts to show 
them to be recurrent emotional and Weltanschauung types. 


LITERARY INVESTIGATION BASED ON THE STUDY 
oF Form AND STYLE 


In his Bausteine zu einer Poetik (Gesammelte Schriften, VI. 
2. Hilfte. Leipzig und Berlin 1924), Dilthey demands of 
literary historians that they in the future assign to psychology a 
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secondary position, and make empirical literary history their 
point of departure, since literary technique can only be learned 
from the study and analysis of a literary work. We have, there- 
fore, two distinct tendencies or schools: the formal (formal- 
aesthetisch) and the idealistic. The former was greatly aided: 
(1) by contemporary literary production, Neo-classicism, 
Stefan George, symbolism and (2) by the new interpretation of 
and emphasis on style which has its inception in the stylistic 
studies in art by W6lfflin, Worringer and other art historians. 


Theodor A. Meyer, Stilgesetz der Poesie. Leipzig 1901. 

Influenced by the older art historians Hildebrand, Fiedler, 

H. Cornelius. 

Rudolf Lehmann, Poetik. Miinchen 1908. 

“Lehre vom Kunstwerk, wie es sich objektiv in den ge- 

schichtlichen Gebilden, Arten und Formen ausspricht.” 

Anti-psychological, form-element predominates. 

Two of the most prominent literary historians, Fritz Strich 
and Oskar Walzel, are deeply indebted to Wélfflin, whose book, 
Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, Miinchen 1915, was the be- 
ginning of the two tendencies or schools named after them. 


Fritz Strich, Deutsche Klassik und Romantik, oder Vollendung 
und Unendlichkeit. Miinchen 1922. 
“Man nennt die einheitliche und eigentiimliche Manifesta- 
tion der ewigen Grundform in der Zeit, die charakteristische 
Gestalt, in welcher sie zu einer Zeit erscheint, den Stil dieser 
Zeit. Der Stil ist also die zeitliche Erscheinung des zeitlosen 
Menschentums. Die Dauer und der Wechsel des Geistes 
finden gleichermassen in ihm den Ausdruck. Darum also 
ist die Geistesgeschichte notwendig Stilgeschichte. Sie stellt 
den einen Geist im Wandel seines Lebens dar’’ (Vorwort). 


Reviews by: 

W. Brecht, “Von wenigen Biichern wird man so ausseror- 
dentlich belehrt und im tieferen Verstandnis bereichert. In 
Aufbau und Darstellung ist es das, was vielleicht jedes Buch 
iiber Kunstwerke sein sollte: ein Kunstwerk.”” ADA LXII, 
40 ff. 

J. Ronge, Revwegerm 16, 482. 

Theodor A. Meyer, “Form und Formlosigkeit.” Deutsche 
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Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 

schichte, III, 231 ff. 

Working with Strich’s methods are 
Heinz Lipmann, Georg Biichner und die Romantik. Miinchen 

1923. 

Shows changes in style from the romanticists to young 

Germany. 

Review: Jsb DLN. F. 3, 75-76. 

Michael Hochgesang, Wandlungen des Dichtstils. Miinchen 

1926. 

Shows the change in style from the rationalists to the 

romanticists. The study is based on German translations of 

Macbeth. 

Heinz Kindermann, J. M. R. Lenz und die deutsche Remantik. 

Wien. u. Leipzig 1925. 

Theodor A. Meyer, Aesthetik. Stuttgart 1923. 

Employs Strich’s methods. 

Oskar Walzel, Gehalt und Gestalt im dichterischen Kunstwerk. 

Berlin-Neubabelsberg, 1928+. 

“Richtlinie ist die Vereinigung Diltheyscher Weltanschau- 

ungstypen mit W6lfflinschen Formkategorien unter Beriick- 

sichtigung des Gundolfschen Gestaltbegriffes und mit starker 

Betonung der besonderen sprachlichen Stilbegriffe.” Jsb 

DLN.F. 4,1. 

Review: ‘‘Walzel nennt als das eigentliche Ziel seiner Arbeit, 

die Forschungsweisen beider Manner zu vereinen. Dilthey 

erfasst Dichtung von der Seite ihres Gehalts, W6lfflin erfasst 

Werke der bildenden Kunst von der Seite ihrer Gestalts- 

merkmale.’”’ Eduard Schén, Z f Dkde, 39, 330-339 (1925). 
Paul Zincke, P. Heyses Novellentechnik. Karlsruhe 1927. 

Goes far beyond what the title implies. Gives a practical 

aesthetics of poetry. 

As already mentioned, other modern historians of art have 
exerted an influence upon literary historians. Dessoir, Utitz, 
and Strzygowski must be mentioned. The last named had a 
profound influence upon 


H. Cysarz, Wesensforschung und Literaturwissenschaft. Wien 
1922. 
Appendix to Joseph Strzygowski, Kunde, Wesen, Entwicklung. 
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Beitrige sur vergleichenden Kunstforschung, Bd. 2. Wien 

1922. 

An attempt to apply Strzygowski’s categories to literature. 
W. Brecht, C. F. Meyer und das Kunstwerk seiner Gedichtsamm- 

lung. Wien 1918. 

Furnishes the model for several works of a similar tendency. 

Review: “Brecht deckt in seiner methodisch ebenso frucht- 

baren wie vorbildlichen Untersuchung den bewusst arbeiten- 

den und sorgsam abwigenden Kunstsinn Meyers bei der 

Zusammenstellung seiner Gedichtsammlung auf, wie er in 

einer solchen Auspragung bisher wohl von niemand vermutet 

worden war, so dass tatsichlich die Anordnung ein zweites 
unsichtbares Kunstwerk erzeugt, das in und zwischen den 
einzelnen Gedichten sein Leben fiihrt.” Paul Merker, 

Neuere deutsche Literaturgeschichte S. 131, Stuttgart-Gotha 

1922 (Wissenschaftliche Forschungsberichte Bd. VIII). 

Urs Belart, Gehalt und Aufbau von H. Heines Gedichtsammlung. 

Bern 1925. 

Marianne Thalmann, Gestaltungsfragen der Lyrik, Miinchen 

1925. 

Under the influence of the stylistic school (stilkundliche 
Strémung) a new interest was awakened in the concepts Form 
and Gattung, the interest going as far back as Plotinus and 
Shaftesbury. 

Oskar Walzel, “Plotins Begriff der aesthetischen Form.” Vom 
Geistesleben alter und neuer Zeit. S. 1-57. Leipzig 1922. 
Chr. F. Weiser, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben. 

Leipzig 1916. 

H. A. Korff, ““Das Wesen der klassischen Form.” Zeitschrift f. 

Deutschkunde, 40, 9-21, (1926). 

Margarete Hamburger, Das Formproblem in der neueren deut- 

schen Aesthetik und Kunsttheorie. Heidelberg 1915. 

E. Cassirer, Freiheit und Form. Berlin 1916. 
Emil Ermatinger, Das dichterische Kunstwerk. Leipzig 1921. 


Reviews: 

“Versuch, Grundbegriffe aus der Dichtung selbst zu ermit- 
teln, die nur ihr gemiss sind. Geschichte bewusst gesehen 
aus dem Erlebnis des Lebensgefiihls der Gegenwart. Dich- 
terisches Schaffen genommen als Erleben, als ich-bedingte 
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Schépfung vom Leben.” Karl Vietor, Jsb DL N. F. 1, 3-4. 

Julius Stern, Z f Dkde 36, 245. Very favorable. 

E. Hirt, Das Formgesets der epischen, dramatischen und lyrischen 

Dichtung. Leipzig 1922. 

Posits three basic laws for the three types. 

The question of the Gattungen is a matter of grave dispute. 
Benedetto Croce denies their existence; all poetry, i.e. literature, 
is in its essentials lyrical and it is poetry only to the extent in 
which it is lyrical. 

Benedetto Croce, Aesthelik als Wissenschaft des Ausdrucks. 

Leipzig 1905. 

, Goethe. Wien 1920. 
, Poesie und Nichtpoesie. Wien 1925. 

Review: Jsb DLN. F. 5, 18-19. 

Karl Vietor on the other hand asserts that Gattung is the 
most important objective category of literature, he regards a 
“Geschichte der deutschen Literatur nach Gattungen” an 
urgent scientific necessity. 


Julius Petersen, “Zur Lehre von den Dichtungs-gattungen,” 

Sauerfestschrift. 72-116 (1925). 

Supports Vietor’s contention and presents a strong argument 

in favor of the old divisions into lyric, epic, and dramatic. 
Karl Vietor, Geschichte der deutschen Ode, 2 Tle. Miinchen 1923. 
Giinther Miller, Geschichte des deuischen Liedes vom Zeitalter 

des Barock bis zur Gegenwart. Miinchen 1925. 

Karl Holl, Geschichte des deutschen Lustspiels. Leipzig 1923. 
Th. Klaiber, Die deutsche Selbstbiographie. Stuttgart 1921. 
R. F. Arnold, u.a., Das deutsche Drama. Miinchen 1925. 

In connection with the formal-aesthetic movement, the 
idealistic philology of which Karl Vossler is the leader should be 
mentioned. An analysis of the language of a poet gives a pro- 
founder insight into his being than an investigation of the 
political, social, and religious elements of his nature. Walzel 
also demands a more careful study of the linguistic forms. 


Karl Vossler, Gesammelie Auufsitze sur Sprachphilosophie. 
Miinchen 1923. 

, Geist und Kultur in der Sprache. Heidelberg 1925. 

, “Die Nationalsprachen als Stile,”” Jahrbuch fir Philolo- 

gie. I, 1 ff. 
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Hans Sperber u. Leo Spitzer, Motiv und Wort. Studien zur 
Literatur- und Sprachpsychologie. Leipzig 1918. Cp. Euph 
XXII, 639 ff. (1918). 

Margarete Hamburger, Vom Organismus der Sprache und von 
der Sprache des Dichters. Leipzig 1920. 

Hermann Pongs, Das Bild in der Dichtung. Bd. I, Marburg 
1926. 

A morphology of the metaphor. 

Erich Everth, C. F. Meyer; Dichtung und Persinlichkeit. 
Dresden 1924. 

Represents this group in the field of biography, rejects all 
external biographical details, natural or social factors. Con- 
structs his hero’s concrete existence from his language. 


LITERARY INVESTIGATION BASED ON IDEA-CONTENT 
(IDEALISTISCHE LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT) 


The most prominent school of literary criticism at the present 
time in Germany is the ideengeschichtliche, sometimes also called 
the geisteswissenschaftiiche or Diltheyschule. It is composed of 
several tendencies, differing in their basic ideas and in their 
methodology. Moreover, it is frequently impossible to dis- 
tinguish it sharply from the movement just mentioned above. 
Of the older philosophers it is particularly Hegel whose ideas 
have had a fructifying influence upon the literary historians of 
this group for all of whom Geistesgeschichte is nothing but the 
self-revelation of ideas. But diverse in ideas as these various 
groups are, they are all in the end based upon Dilthey as their 
intellectual fountainhead whose ideas, especially in the phi- 
losophy of history, furnished the starting point of many of 
their speculations. Also Windelband, Rickert, Spranger, and 
Husserl have supplied ideas. An inner development is clearly 
discernible within this group during the last decade or so. It has 
passed, speaking in general terms, from an objective study of 
problems, which regards the work of art as the container of the 
idea, to a more subjectivistic attitude, where the work of art is 
the symbol of the idea. 

I refrain from translating the favorite concepts of this 
group such as Geist, Idee, Wesen, etc.; they are by no means 
sharply defined or generally accepted. The conception of his- 
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tory adhered to may be briefly characterized as follows: The 
events of history are never repeated, the thought of progress 
and the possibility of lawful evolution is rejected. Economic 
and social life have no significance in the Geisteswissenschaft, 
whose sole object is Kultur as a selfrevelation of the creative 
mind, its history is the Gestaltwandel des Geistes. 

Concerning the individual the views of this group are widely 
divergent. Some hold, and they are influenced by Hegel, that 
the outstanding individual is merely the passive instrument in 
the hands of the Weltgeist, others conceive the great personali- 
ties as the makers and moulders of history. 

This movement which is farthest away from positivism 
reached its fruition about 1911. For in this year appeared a 
number of works which gave impetus and direction to the 
various tendencies. So Frischeisen-K6éhler’s compilation W eltan- 
schauung, Berlin 1911, with Dilthey’s treatise Die Typen der 
Weltanschauung, Unger’s Hamann und die Aufkidrung, 2 Bde., 
Jena 1911, 2. Aufl. Halle 1925, and Gundolf’s Shakespeare und 
der deutsche Geist, Berlin 1911. 

Unger is the leading representative of the tendency which is 
known as the Objektive Problemgeschichte. Its program was de- 
veloped by Dilthey in his essay on “Goethe und die dichterische 
Phantasie”’ in Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, Leipzig und Berlin 
1906. It is Unger’s great service to have attempted to develop 
it in a number of works. Another important aspect of his work 
is devoted to showing the inner relationship between certain 
literary epochs, e.g. of the epochs between rationalism and 
realism. 

Erich Rothacker, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften. 

Tiibingen 1920. 

Eduard Spranger, Der gegenwartige Stand der Geisteswissenschaf- 

ten und die Schule. 2. Aufl. Leipzig, Berlin 1925. 

Joseph Strzygowski, Die Krisis der Geisteswissenschaften. Wien 

1923. 

Rudolf Unger, Philosophische Probleme in der neueren Literatur- 

wissenschaft. Miinchen 1908. 

, Weltanschauung und Dichtung. Zirich 1917. 

, Literaturgeschichte als Problemgeschichte. Berlin 1924. 
Reviews: 

“Die besonders fruchtbare Lebensarbeit, die neben W. 
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Scherer vor allem W. Dilthey in grossartiger Erweiterung 
und Vertiefung all dieser Ansitze geleistet hat, wird fiir 
Unger der Ausgangspunkt zur programmatischen Ein- 
fiihrung einer neuen Art geistesgeschichtlicher Synthese in 
die literarhistorische Forschung: Betrachtung der Literatur 
als Spiegelung sachlicher Probleme; Literaturgeschichte als 
Problemgeschichte.” Jsb DL N. F. 4, 3-4. Neoph 11, 65-67. 
, “Literaturgeschichte und Geistesgeschichte.”” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 
schichte, 4, 77-92 (1926). 

, Hamann und die Aufkidrung. 2. Bde. Jena 1911. 
2. Aufl. 1925. 


Reviews: 

“Zu riihmen ist bei dem Weltanschauungshistoriker Unger, 
dass er die seiner Richtung drohenden Klippen im ganzen 
gliicklich vermeidend, weder die Individualpsychologie noch 
das Philologische beiseite schiebt, viel mehr Hamanns 
Psyche fein enthiillt und auch seinen Stil mit sorgsamer 
Sonde untersucht.” Harry Maync, DRs 153, 310-11. 
“Gegen die nicht hoch genug anzuschlagenden Verdienste 
des Verf. s miissen die Bedenken zuriicktreten, die gegen 
die Anordnung des Stoffes geltend gemacht werden kénnen, 
der teilweise, namentlich vom 20. Kapitel an unter recht 
vielen Wiederholungen zu leiden hat, wie denn iiberhaupt 
in den letzten sieben Kapiteln mehr und mehr durch die 
Analyse und Kommentierung bestimmter Hamannschen 
Schriften der Eindruck entsteht, als habe man Einleitungen 
oder Vorarbeiten zur solchen vor sich.” Sange, LZBi 63, 
659-62. 

Oskar Walzel, LE 14, 312-17. Praises content, criticises 
arrangement of material. 


Rudolf Unger, Herder, Novalis und Kleist. Studien tiber die 





Entwicklung des Todesproblems in Denken und Dichten vom 
Sturm und Drang sur Romantik. Frankfurt a/M 1922. 

Review: “Das U. in der Tat auf dem skizzierten Wege zu 
tiefen Aufschliissen gelangt ist, kann nicht bezweifelt 
werden und dass in der von ihm angebahnten Synthese, 
““realpsychologischer” und geistesgeschichtlicher Betrachtung 
eines der bedeutendsten Probleme der Literaturwissenschaft 
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liegt, steht ausser Frage. Und der Einwand, dass bei einer 
solchen Methode die aesthetische Wertung und Analyse zu 
kurz kommen kénne, erledigt sich sowohl durch den Hinweis 
auf U.’s Vorginger Dilthey wie durch U.’s eigene Aus- 
fiihrungen tiber Novalis und Kleist von dem bedeutenden 
Kapitel seines Hamann tiber Stil, Sprache, Ironie, Humor 
zu schweigen.” Chr. Janentzky, DLZ 45, N.S. 1, 10. Heft, 
Sp. 791-96 (1924). 
Unger has a large following among literary historians: 

Paul Kluckhohn, Die Auffassung der Liebe im achizehnten J ahr- 
hundert und in der Romantik. Halle 1922. 
Review: “Und in der Tat verrit die ganze Art wie der 
Verfasser sein schwieriges und weitschichtiges Thema auf- 
fasst und behandelt, nicht nur sachliche Vertrautheit mit 
der Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte im Allgemeinen, 
sondern auch persénliches Verhiltnis zu einer heute fiir die 
geisteswissenschaftlichen Disziplinen in wachsendem Masse 
Geltung gewinnenden methodischen Richtung: der phino- 
menologischen ‘Wesensschau’ Husserls, die auf ihn besonders 
in ihrer Ausbildung durch Max Scheler gewirkt zu haben 
scheint..... So ergibt sich aus der—gegenwirtig ja auch 
von andrer Seite versuchten oder doch postulierten—Syn- 
these Diltheyscher und Husserlscher Betrachtungsart die 
wahrhaft geistesgeschichtliche Erfassung und Bearbeitung 
des ungeheuren Problemgebietes.” Rudolf Unger, ADA 43, 
75-82. 

Paul Kluckhohn, Persénlichkeit und Gemeinschgft. Halle 1925. 
Treats the conception of the state by the romanticists. 

Walter Rehm, Der Todesgedanke in der deutschen Dichtung vom 
Mittelalter bis sur Romantik. Halle 1928. 

Melitta Gerhard, Der deutsche Entwicklungsroman bis su Goethes 
Wilhelm Meister. Halle 1926. 
A presentation of the attitude of the individual toward 
contemporary society. 
A group of which only two shall be mentioned has devoted 

itself to the investigation of epochs. 


Werner Mahrholz, Deutscher Pietismus. Berlin 1920. 
Christian Janentzky, Mystik und Rationalismus. Miinchen 
1922. 
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The geistesgeschichtliche method has been applied to linguistic 
history by 
Hans Naumann, “Versuch einer Geschichte der deutschen 

Sprache als Geschichte des deutschen Geistes,’’ Deutsche 

Viertelsjahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesge- 

schichte, 1, 146 ff. (1924). 

Hans Naumann, Geschichte der deutschen Literatursprachen. 

Leipzig 1926. 

By M. Dvorak it was transferred to the history of art in his 
work Kumnstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte, Miinchen 1924, and 
Rudolf Malsch has introduced this method to music: Geschichte 
der deutschen Musik, Berlin 1926. 

This group possesses its own periodical Deutsche Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte. Editors 
are Paul Kluckhohn und Erich Rothacker, Max Niemeyer 
Verlag, Halle. 

Opponents or rather critics of this school are H. Cysarz who 
speaks rather disparagingly cf it in his book Literaturgeschichte 
als Geisteswissenschaft, Halle 1926 and Emil Ermatinger in his 
book Krisen und Probleme, Ziirich-Leipzig-Wien 1928. 

It would seem to me that a distinction must be made be- 
tween the point of view, the approach, and perhaps also, the 
methodology of Unger and his followers and that of two or 
three very prominent scholars, still to be named. Julius Petersen 
mentions them in the third chapter of his book, without em- 
phasizing in any way the patent differences between them. 

In his book Lebensformen Spranger demanded that the 
ability to enter fremde Geistesstrukiuren and to experience them 
intuitively be supported by a strict adherence to facts and to 
reality. The intuitivism of Bergson has caused many literary 
historians to lose their critical gaze for the actual, for reality, or 
at best to interpret them too subjectively and to construct 

periods or epochs of literary history according to some central 
idea or concept. Benda uses the word /deenkonstruktion to 
characterize this tendency. I shall paraphrase it. 

Literary tendency which constructs periods or epochs according 
to an idea or concept. An illustration of this is, 

H. A. Korff, Geist der Goetheseit. Bd. 1. Sturm und Drang. 

Leipzig 1923. 

“Das Werk unternimmt die bedeutungsvolle Aufgabe eine 
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zusammenhingende Darstellung der Goethezeit, d.h. der 
Epoche vom Beginn des Sturm und Drang bis zum Abschluss 
der Romantik unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Ideengeschichte 
zu geben, die literarischen Stroémungen, Ausserungen, Pro- 
gramme, Werke dieser Zeit als Ausdruck eines bestimmten 
Geistes, der den Ejinzelerscheinungen zugrunde liegt zu 
deuten.” Jsb DL N.S. 35S. 40. 


Reviews: 

“Die sachliche Grundidee dieses grossangelegten Werkes ist 
die Darstellung der Zeit von 1770-1830 als einer grossen in 
sich zusammenhingenden geistesgeschichtlichen Einheit und 
einer aus sich selber folgenden Entwicklung eben jenes 
Geistes, den es als Geist der Goethezeit bezeichnet.”” Franz 
Rolf Schroeder, G R Mon 12, 313, (1924). 

“Wer das Buch nutzen will, muss sein Augenmerk auf die 
Art und Weise richten, wie Altbekanntes hier in neues Licht 
riickt..... Die Erérterung des Stoffs, nicht das Neue des 
Stoffs bedingt den Wert der Arbeit.” Oskar Walzel, DLZ 
45, N. S. 1, Sp. 1927-32. 

H. A. Korff, Humanismus und Romantik. Leipzig 1924. 

M. Deutschbein, Das Wesen des Romantischen. Céthen 1921. 
Disregards everything historical and personal. Seeks first 
to show how the romantic spirit manifested itself in the 
romantic poets and thinkers and attempts to solve the 
formal problems of romanticism. : 


Reviews: 
E. Gihde, L E 24, 838-41; F. Brie, E St 57, 133-38; G. 
Stefansky, Euph 25, 153-68. Rejects Deutschhein’s views. 


The logical step into a more consistent subjectivity was 
taken by Emil Ermatinger. In his essay “Die deutsche Litera- 
turwissenschaft in der geistigen Bewegung der Gegenwart,” in 
Krisen und Probleme der neueren deutschen Dichiung, Zirich- 
Leipzig-Wien 1928 (also in Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde. 39, 
241 ff. (1925) we read: “‘Jede Methode ist unfruchtbar, die nur 
auf formalen Erwagungen beruht, die nicht auf weltanschau- 
lichem Boden organisch gewachsen ist,” and speaking of Gervi- 
nus, Vilmar and Hettner, he avers that it was their conviction: 
“dass der Geschichtsschreiber eines durch die Idee einer per- 
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sdnlichen Weltanschauung bedingten Standpunkts bediirfe fiir 
seine Betrachtungsweise und sein Urteil tiber die geschichtlichen 
Erscheinungen.” From the idea of a most personal attitude 
toward the world and toward life he proceeds to interpret works 
of literature. In the last analysis it is now a matter of evaluating 
literature according to the world view of the investigator. 


Emil Ermatinger, Die deutsche Lyrik in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung von Herder bis sur Gegenwart. 2 Aufl. Leipzig 
1925. 

“Ein mit wahrem reinem Gefihl fiir Kunst und Dichter- 

persénlichkeit geschriebenes wissenschaftlich ernstes Werk. 

Das eigentlich Historische wird gesehen in einer Ent- 

wicklung, die mit der Entdeckung von Genie und Natur 

beginnt, in der Epoche Goethes und der Romantik ihren 
kulturellen Héhepunkt hat; um dann rasch abzufallen in 

Zivilisations-Literatur Nach dieser Grundanschauung 

werden die einzelnen Dichter gewertet Jedes der 

grossen Kapitel beginnt mit sorgfiltigen, geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Darlegungen, die nach der gleichen wertenden Grund- 

idee orientiert sind.” Jsb DL N. S. 1, 11. 

Review: 

“Die Stirke Ermatingers liegt in der aesthetischen Betrach- 

tung des Einzelkunstwerks. Sie sucht hierbei auch die Be- 

sonderheit der Stimmungen im Klangkérper aufzudecken.” 

Paul Beyer, Euph 26, 136 (1925). 

, Weltdeutung in Grimmelshausens Simplicius Simplicis- 

simus. Leipzig, 1925. 

“Mittelalterlicher Jenseitsglauben und neuzeitliche Dies- 

seitsfreudigkeit, Geist und Materie, Gott und Welt, diese 

Zweiheiten haben sich im Simplicissimus geeint und einen 

kiinstlerischen Stil von wahrhaft genialer Ausdruckskraft 

geschaffen, wie ihn kein anderer Dichter der Zeit ausser 

Shakespeare erreicht.”” Jsb DL N. S. 5, 56. 

, Barock und Rokoko in der deutschen Dichtung. Leipzig, 

Berlin 1926. 

The subjectivism in literary history progressed still farther 
in Friedrich Gundolf. His book Shakespeare und der deutsche 
Geist is not, in its essential nature, so very different from the 
type of work performed by Unger and his group. It is still an 
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objective treatment of problems (objektive Problemgeschichte), 
but in the preface ideas are expressed which point the way to 
his biographies. Three things should be observed here, first, all 
work concerned with the merely outward aspects of Shakes- 
peare’s reception in Germany, such as translations, adaptations, 
etc., are regarded as preliminary work (Vorarbeit), secondly, 
literary investigation partakes of the nature of symbolical inter- 
pretation, and thirdly, the universal reveals itself in the indi- 
vidual symbol. 


W. Schulte, “Gundolfs Literaturbetrachtung,” Literarischer 

Handweiser 57, 12 Sp. 331-538. 

Fr. Gundolf, Shakespeare und der deutsche Geist. Berlin 1911. 

Reviews: 

Jsb DL 22-23, 790-92; Oskar Walzel, Jahrbuch der deutschen 

Shakes peare-Gesellschaft. 48, 259-74. Objects to Gundolf's 

conception of romanticism. G. Witkowski, Z/BFr N. F. 3, 

987-8. 

, Goethe. Berlin 1920. 

Cf. Gundolf-Heft. Euph Erg. H. 14. Contains articles by 

prominent German scholars relating to the various aspects 

of Gundolf’s Goethe. 

In his Novalisessay, Preuss. J ahrbiicher, 15, 597 ff. 1867 (now 
in Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung, Berlin-Leipzig 1906) Dilthey 
employed the idea of the generation or Alfersgemeinschaft to 
interpret and elucidate the concept of romanticism, and more 
recently Friedrich Kummer tried to apply this idea or principle 
to the literature of the nineteenth century in his Deutsche 
Literaturgeschichte des neunsehnien Jahrhunderts dargestellt nach 
Generationen. Dresden 1909, 17. bis 20. Aufl. 1920. 


“Was Kummer grundsitzlich vorausgeschickt hat und was 
Cysarz nach Drieschs Ordnungslehre fast wértlich wieder- 
holt, dass die Generationen in ihrer Verflechtung nicht ein 
Nacheinander, Nebeneinander oder Ubereinander sondern 
ein unendliches Ineinander darstellen kommt nicht zur 
Geltung,” J. Petersen, Die Wesensbestimmung der Romantik, 
S. 148. Eduard Wechssler is a staunch champion of the idea 
of the Aliersgemeinschaft. Of it he says, “‘Seit iber zwanzig 
Jahren baue ich meine Vorlesungen iiber Literatur—und 
Geistesgeschichte auf Altersgemeinschaften auf und finde 
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immer wieder, dass es nur auf diesem Wege mdglich wird das 
Gemeinsame und den Reichtum geschichtlicher Geistestaten 
aus verschiedenen Arbeitsgebieten in den gegebenen ge- 
schichtlichen Bindungen und Zusammenhingen derart dar- 
zustellen, dass das Allgemeine und das Besondere gleicher- 
massen zu seinem Recht gelangt.”” Taken from a foot note 
to his essay, “‘Die Auseinandersetzung des deutschen Geistes 
mit der franzésischen Aufklirung (1732-1832).” Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift I, 613 ff. Applies the principle of the 
generation in this essay in the geisteswissenschaftliche sense, 
not biological or genealogical. 

W. Pinder, Das Problem der Generation in der Kunsigeschichte 
Europas. Berlin 1926. — 
Applies this principle in a type-psychology sense to the 
history of art. 


Akin to the problem of the generation is that of the spirit 
of the times or Zeitgeist which is the subject matter of Hermann 
Keyserling, Individuum und Zeitgeist. Reval 1909. More re- 
cently R. Miiller-Freienfels has given us a presentation of the 
modern epoch in art according to this principle, Psychologie und 
Sosiologie der modernen Kunst, Halle 1926. 


In view of the many different schools and tendencies the 
question has been asked to which one the future may belong. 
If we may believe Franz Schultz it will belong to the one which 
will again approach the old school in its methods and point of 
view. “Wir werden,” he says, “vom Abstrakten und Allge- 
meinen mehr als bisher zum Stofflichen, Konkreten, Besonderen 
und Ejinzelnen zuriickkehren und damit das schon einmal 
zitierte Wort Dilthey’s bewahren miissen, dass das Besondere 
und Ejinzelne in der Geistesgeschichte das gleiche Recht habe 
wie das Allgemeine. Wir werden uns hiiten miissen das gangbare 
Verdikt gegen den sogenannten Historismus immer wieder 
nachzusprechen. Gliicklicherweise ist man schon wieder so weit, 
dass man den Begriff des Historismus vorsichtig wigend und 
scheidend iiberpriift. Dies Wort, wenn es ein absprechendes 
sein soll, darf nur noch Geltung haben, wenn man unter der 
historischen Wissenschaft, der die unserige zugehért, Werdens- 
wissenschaft, nicht aber, wenn man in ihr Seinswissenschaft 
erkennt” in Das Schicksal der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft, 
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S. 116 (Frankfurt a/M 1929). And already the signs are multi- 
plying which reveal that the pendulum is swinging in the direc- 
tion indicated by Schultz. The gulf between the old school and 
the newer is not as wide as it once was. “Die Alteren wie die 
Jiingeren kénnen durch eine innerliche Verbindung des guten 
Alten und des guten Neuen nur gewinnen, indem sie sich 
aneinander priifen und erginzen; jene werden héher, diese 
griindlicher bauen. Keine Erkenntnisse ohne selbstindig 
erarbeitete Kenntnisse. Die Analytik philologisch-historischer 
Forschung kann durch die intuitive Synthetik bedeutender 
Kiinstlerbegabungen niemals aufgewogen oder gar entbehrlich 
gemacht werden,” Maync, Die Entwicklung der deutschen Litera- 
turwissenschaft, S. 31. 

H. Naumann in his Geschichte der deutschen Literatur- 
sprachen attempts to bring the positivistic proof of a mhd. 
Hochsprache, and Karl Holl in his essay “Der Wandel des 
deutschen Lebensgefiihls im Spiegel der Kunst,” Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, IV, 3 sees a 
distinct turning-away from the merely intellectual and an effort 
to reconcile the “Stoff- und Geisteswelt.”’ Troeltsch regards the 
giving up of the exactness, the sober investigation of causality, 
the critical rationalism, and the philological element as a severe 
loss which could be repaired only with great difficulty (Hist. 
Ztschr. 120, 129). In conclusion I want to say that a very good 
discussion of this whole question is found according to Franz 
Schultz in Karl Schulze-Jahde’s book, Zur Gegenstandsbestim- 
mung von Philologie und Literaturwissenschaft. Ein methodolog. 
Versuch. Berlin 1928. 


THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 















POLARITY IN GERMAN LITERATURE 


We are living in an age of synthesis. There is a decided re- 
action against the analytical trend of the nineteenth century 
mind, in the field of literary criticism as well as in other realms 
of thought. The painstaking research into facts, influences and 
schools has been superseded by broad investigation into the 
psychological substrata of individualities, epochs, and nations. 
This type of study, while broader and closer to the great and 
universal problems of the human mind, must necessarily be fur- 
ther remote from the objective basis of tangible details, and 
therefore more open to criticism and less able of convincing 
proof. 

No wonder, therefore, that as yet theory clashes with theory, 
and the slow, but steady progress of old-time scholarship seems 
to have yielded to a turmoil of opinions. Yet one hypothesis has 
been widely accepted as a working basis; namely that the his- 
tory of literature does not represent a haphazard succession of 
different literary schools, but the alternation in predominance 
of two literary styles, this phenomenon being called dualism or 
polarity. What the essence of these two styles is, and by what 
name they should be called, has not yet been decided with any 
approximation to unanimity. 

Kuno Francke called them “realism and idealism” as early 
as 1895,' and this terminology is partly employed by Cysarz as 
late as 1928 (Compare Professor Geissendoerfer’s review, JEGPh 
28, 455). Fritz Strich, the author of the most influential recent 
book on the subject,”)contrasts “classicism” and ‘‘romanticism”’, 
starting from the two periods generally so called, but extending 
the use of their names to the underlying trends of style, so that 
he can speak of the “new classicism” of Mérike and Grillparzer 
(p. 248 f.). Spranger, the psychologist,’ speaks of “rationalism 
and romanticism,” associating Storm and Stress with the latter. 
Professor Seiberth (in Germanic Review 1929, no. 1), claims that 
the real contrast is “realism and romanticism,’’ whereas Pro- 


1 Social Forces in German Literature. New York, Holt, p. VI. 
* Deutsche Klassik und Romantik. Miinchen 1922, *1928. 
* Ed. Spranger: Psychologie des Jugendalters. Leipzig '°1928. 
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fessor W. Silz in his book on Early German Romanticism (one of 
the best publications in the field, as it combines broad vision 
and lucid presentation with exact documentary evidence) denies 
the existence of any essential difference between Classicism 
and Romanticism and rather contrasts both, as a unity, with 
Realism.’ Everybody remembers further terms, I do not intend 
to exhaust the possibilities.“ 


Confusing as these views may seem, the underlying dualism 
is, I believe, the same and a necessary one, since it is based on an 
intrinsic dualism present in all artistic creation. Every work of 
art is conceived in the individual inner world of the artist, but as 
soon as he wants others to partake in it, it begins to take shape 
under the influence of objective factors; it merges with accepted 
forms, ideas, traditions. Just as an act of speech is determined 
by the subjective factor of expression and the objective factor of 
communication, or contents and form, or speaker and hearer,® a 
work of art is the resultant of a creative and a receptive factor, 
of contents and form, of spirit and matter. The true artist not 
only has something to say, but he must say it intelligibly. The 
subjective and the objective world are the parents of every work 
of art,and both these poles must be in evidence in every creation. 
As a matter of fact, balance between the two elements is rarely 
achieved, frequently not even intended. But the pontaiess 
swings forever between these two extremes. 


This up and down movement of the scales of subjectivity and 
objectivity, not only explainable, but to be expected on psycho- 
logical grounds, causes the alternation of the two styles in the 
history of literature. The old simple terms “subjective” and 
“objective” do not seem to be very much in favor with modern 
historians of literature, but they have the decided advantage of 


* Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1929. Compare my review, 
to be published in this Journal in October. 

5 Compare Julius Petersen: Die Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Roman- 
tik, Leipzig 1926, pp. 49, 99, 161; also Strich in Zestschrift fiir Deutschkunde 
1928, p. 705. 

‘ The terms harmonisch and antlithelisch of A. Hiibscher’s noteworthy 
paper: “Barock als Gestaltung antithetischen Lebemsgefiihls” (Euphorion 24) 
do not appeal to me. 

* Compare my article “Polarity in Language,” to be published in Curme 
Volume of Linguistic Studies, 1930. 
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reducing the dualism to its roots in the “primitive polarity of 
the human mind.’ 

Let us examine the newer terms as to their appropriateness. 
“Classicism” and ‘“‘romanticism”’ are too narrow; their applica- 
tion to this process is largely due to the fact that the two periods 
commonly so called happened to be examined first from this 
angle. Petersen (p. 76) has brought out the point that such re- 
curring periods are not alike in character, but only alike in 
trend.’* The couple “realism and romanticism” widens the 
first term, but not the second. “Rationalism and romanticism” 
goes one step further in the same direction. ‘‘Realism” and “ideal- 
ism” are the most general of these terms. But Storm and Stress 
is much more realistic than Romanticism, yet both are on the 
same scale of the balance. The worst defect of these terms is 
that their literary meaning is quite different from the philosoph- 
ical one. Nineteenth century ‘Realism,’ for instance, has 
largely an idealistic outlook on life. The best formula, not in 
spite of, but because of its generality, is that used by Petersen 
(p. 33 and 76) and others*: “rationalism and irrationalism.” 
This is better than Petersen’s alternative wording: “rationalism 
and emotionalism” (p. 145), since irrationalism includes imagi- 
nation as well as feeling.* To give an example: what Storm and 
Stress and Romanticism have in common as distinguishing them 
from Enlightenment, Classicism and Realism is not “‘idealism’’: 
they share that with the other movements; not “‘romanticism”’: 
Storm and Stress dwells too much in broad day-light to be sim- 
ply identified with Romanticism; but “‘irrationalism”: Roman- 
ticism leaps over the boundaries drawn by the Classic age, by 
means of its emancipated imagination, and Storm and Stress 
breaks away with individualistic impetuosity and emotionality 
from a conventionalized style, without really abandoning the 
world-view of the preceding period. The same holds for Natural- 


7 Petersen p. 85; compare p. 145. 

™ A. Hiibscher (Euphorion 24, p. 522) finds an excellent formulation for 
the task: “Von der Vielheit ihrer Ausdrucksformen aus eine gemeinsame Grund- 
struktur der verwandten Epochen aufsudecken, um dann vom Untergrund des 
Gleichartigen sich die Besonderheiten scharfer abheben cu lassen.” 

* For instance G. Stefansky: Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik. Stuttgart 
1923. 

* Compare: “dualism of critical reason and emotional fantasy,” Silz, p. 
141. 
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ism, which is quite justly often called a new Storm and Stress. 
Thus accepting, of the current terms, “rationalism and irra- 
tionalism,” I am not at all sure whether the still more general 
terms “individualism and collectivism,’’** or “subjectivism and 
objectivism,” worn out tho they may seem, would not give a still 
better frame. Stefansky, speaking (p. 248) of the “dualism of 
man and his world precinct,” gives them a new formulation 
without changing their meaning. 

Attempts have been made to explain the succession of per- 
iods in literature by the development of the individual mind. 
Spranger, in his Psychology of Adolescence, repeatedly compares 
the periods of Storm and Stress and Romanticism with adoles- 
cence. Hamann, in Die Uberseele, divides, in the wake of 
Spengler, German literature into periods of youth, adolescence, 
manhood, and senility. Petersen follows several psychologists 
in emphasizing the juvenile features of Romanticism. Professor 
Silz (p. 234) calls it “strikingly youthful.” I believe that this 
method is perfectly correct as far as the development of individ- 
ual writers is concerned. They begin with youthful imitation 
(Lehrjahre). With the awakening of adolescent self-confidence 
they break away, more or less violently, from the models set by 
the preceding generation, like young birds flying from their 
nest (Wanderjahre). At last they reach the stage of maturity, 
which is essentially a period of reconciliation between individual- 
ism and collectivism, of voluntary submission to limitations 
filled with new meaning thru experience (Meisterschaft). Lessing 
begins with imitations of French and English Classicism, ex- 
periences his revolutionary period which links him with Storm 
and Stress (tho with his unusually clear mind, he avoids exag- 
gerations better than other youthful spirits), and ends in a ma- 
ture synthesis of the formal Classicism of Aufklérung and the 
new humanism." Goethe starts with works which belong to the 
rococo period, has his violent revolution of Storm and Stress, 
and progresses into a synthesis of objectivism and subjectivism, 
which is not broken by the fact that he follows, to a certain 


In spite of H. Cysarz, Literaturgeschichte als Geisteswissenschaft, Halle 
1926, p. 50 (compare however his p. 111!). 

1°H. Hamann: Die Ueberseele. Leipzig, no year. Compare my review, 
Germanic Review vol. 5, p. 83. 
1 Compare Petersen p. 54. 
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extent, the time spirit from Classicism into Romanticism. 
Freiligrath began in the tunes of Romanticism, but he was a 
revolutionary in literature as in politics: in 1842 he solemnly 
renounced Romanticism and entered, late enough in life, on his 
“Storm and Stress”. But even the trying circumstances of his 
life did not prevent the natural process of settling down. In 
our own times, many young writers began with one of the more 
or less objective styles of the Wilhelminian era, went thru a 
short but volcanic revolution in Expressionism (it is significant 
that the conflict between The Father and The Son was a favorite 
topic of Expressionism, tho not a new one), and are now fairly 
well under way towards a synthesis. 

What holds for the individual mind, holds for periods, be- 
cause periods exist only in minds of writers and readers (or 
hearers)—but with an important difference. While the indivi- 
duals progress thru the two youthful periods into a stage of quiet 
consolidation, a new generation has grown up, whose adolescent 
energy stigmatizes such static maturity as stagnation, and indig- 
nantly proceeds to overemphasize neglected features of the 
previous period.” The receptive part of the generation follows 
the time spirit in the same direction. The audience is alternately 
receptive for quiet contemplation or for passionate outburst, 
for sonnets or for free verse. On account of the warmth of youth- 
ful enthusiasm, the course of literature seems to be largely de- 
fined by adolescent minds. The characteristic works of Storm 
and Stress are produced by authors in their twenties.“* The 
second decade of the present century receives its character not 
from mature writers like Thomas Mann, but from the young 
revolutionaries of Expressionism. Their vitality will sometimes 
even carry the maturer generation for a certain distance in their 
direction, as happened in the case of Schiller and Goethe with 
regard to Romanticism.” The result is, in the succession of 
periods, a dualism™ rather than a division into three stages.¥ 

12 Compare Spranger p. 153. 

1% Compare C. G. Vollmoeller: Die Sturm- und Drangperiode und der 
moderne deutsche Realismus, Berlin 1897, p. 43. 

13 Compare also Silz p. 74. 

™ Professor A. Burkhardt follows this dualism in all German art and 
culture, German Quarterly, November 1929. 

6 Therefore I cannot follow Hamann, however interesting his hypothesis 
be.—I find myself, after completion of my paper, in gratifying agreement with 
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The synthesis is only in mature individual minds, which, to be 
sure, in cases like that of Goethe and Schiller, may overshadow 
the minor representatives of the period. The adolescent protagon- 
ists of the dynamic element, however, rush forward at the same 
time in what seems to them a new direction, sometimes in the 
erroneous belief of carrying out the best intentions of a mature 
master. One is too much accustomed to consider Classicism and 
Romanticism as successive periods. It should be kept in mind 
that they overlap considerably, that the Hymnen an die Nacht, 
Lucinde, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen are exactly contempor- 
aneous with Hermann und Dorothea, Achilleis, and Wallenstein, 
and that William Lovell antedates these Classic works. When 
Goethe and Schiller had reached the synthesis of subjectivism 
and objectivism, the younger generation began to imitate them, 
but after a while felt the unyouthful objective features of the 
period as irksome and in “half-conscious antagonism’ gradu- 
ally restricted them in favor of feeling and imagination,‘’ re- 
volting at the same time against the continuing undercurrent of 
Enlightenment."* That explains the fact that we can find just 
as Many agreements as divergences between Classicists and 
Romanticists. It is not necessary to draw a sharp line between 
early and later Romanticism.® The subjective reaction was 
slower and more gradual in this case than in some others,'a fact 
doubtless due to the greatness of the Classicists, which made the 
imitative features more persisting. In fact, it took two génera- 
tions, the first generation passing into the background of the 
picture after the completion of their Storm and Stress period.** 
But the reaction was complete enough in the end. This view of 
the development of Romanticism makes it possible to accept 
the results of both such studies as Professor Strich’s and Pro- 





A. Hiibscher, who also says (Euphorion 24, p. 521): “Tatsdchlich laufen geistes- 
geschichtliche Phinomene nie parallel dem Schaffen grosser Einszelner.” 

% J. G. Robertson: History of German Literature, New York and London 
(1902), p. XXIII. 

1” This interpretation is quite different from Petersen’s (p. 160), tho built 
on similar premises. 

18 The early Romanticists want “to fight as champions of Christianity 
against the prevailing rationalism.” Cited from Eichendorff by Stefansky, p. 
34. Compare also Silz p. 38. 

1* Compare Petersen p. 135. 
1% Compare Josef Kérner, Romantiker und Klassiker, Berlin 1924, p, 223. 
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fessor Silz’s. Professor Silz, while concentrating his efforts 
on the demonstration of similarities between Classicism and 
early Romanticism, repeatedly contrasts both of them with lat- 
er Romanticism, to which he grants the features “usually called 
Romanticism” (pp. 68 and 205). He thus admits the existence 
of a contrast between Classicism and one phase of Romanti- 
cism.”® On the other hand, his careful investigation has certainly 
proved that Strich simplifies matters too much by considering 
only action and reaction without transitions and undercurrents. 

Linguistic and literary science, by the way, follow the same 
rhythm as literature, only a little more slowly. The Grimms and 
Humboldt were a reaction against Adelung and Eichhorn; 
Scherer and the Young-Grammarians represent a different peak; 
and at present we seem to be in the latter half of an irrational- 
istic reaction. Such names as Croce, Strich, Walzel, Klemperer 
stand for the same synthetic time spirit in literary criticism as 
Vossler and Lerch in linguistics, W6lfflin in art criticism, Speng- 
ler in the philosophy of history, or Keyserling in the philosophy 
of life. 

To come back to literature: Youth must forever lack the 
experience and wisdom of maturity. But the latter is only ac- 
quired at the cost of much youthful warmth and freshness. 
These inherent deficiencies of both stages as reflected in litera- 
ture will always create a “longing for the unlived (part of) life.” 
We may confidently expect an eternal continuation of the dual- 
ism in literary evolution. 

All classification does violence to art. But there is no science 
without classification, and the fact that Linné classified plants 
does not mean that he had no sense for the beauty of flowers. 
Some agreement about the terminology for the dualism just 
considered will probably soon be reached as a result of the lively 
discussion under way in Germany and America. But all of the 
problems will not be solved then. I am afraid there is at present 
an inclination towards too much simplification of the issue. 
Bold, simple outlines, in the style of modern art, may help the 
artistic presentation of the problems; some of the recent pub- 
lications indeed surpass in beautiful style most of the books 


2° Compare also p. 81: ““Sehnsucht’ is not a classical, but indubitably a 
Romantic feeling.” Also p. 74. 
#1 Spranger p. 153. Compare also Silz p. 44. 
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written in the field before. But in order to maintain its standing 
as a science, literary research has to follow the complexities 
actually existing in literature. I shall try to show that there are 
three levels, on which the development does not exactly coincide; 
that the development of literature would be adequately symbol- 
ized not by one undulating line,*"* but by two antagonistic ones; 
and that the coexistence of these two lines ought to be empha- 
sized more than it is at present. 


Petersen recognizes the contribution of three factors to the 
formation of a work of art: national spirit, time spirit (Zeit- 
geist)”, and society, especially in the form of generation. The 
concept of generation™ ought to prove fruitful for reasons which 
are evident from the previous discussion. I do not, however, 
think it should be separated from time spirit, but rather be used 
to explain it.“ Nor can I approve of society as a factor in this 
connection, since it is the vehicle of the national or group spirit. 
Instead, I see the following three levels of development: nation- 
al spirit, time spirit, and the artist’s personality; the latter in- 
fluences the spirit of the time and the nation just as well as it 
is influenced by them. That means a return to the threefold 
division taken over from W6lfflin’s art criticism.” It should not 
be rejected as being extraneous to literary criticism. It is based 
on psychological facts, and rules literature as much as art. 

We have considered so far mainly the problem of the dualism 
in the changing spirit of time. We have seen that it largely cor- 
responds to thesis and antithesis in an individual’s development, 
but also differs very considerably from it in the fact that it 


“is After the completion of my paper I found that A.Hiibscher (Euphorion 
24, p. 520 ff.) uses the same metaphor, an undulating line, for the same purpose 
—a welcome corroboration of my view. 

* Petersen p. 117. 

* Compare also Professor Feise’s review, MLN 44, p. 344, and Fr. Kum- 
mer: Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts, dargestellt nach Genera- 
tionen. Dresden 1909, #°1920.—Also Dilthey’s “Altersgemeinschaft.” 

* Petersen calls it himself (p. 148) “Trager des Zeitgeistes.”” 

% Compare Petersen’s “Anlage” and “Bildung,” p. 142; Cysarz p. 96; 
Emil Ermatinger, Krisen und Probleme der neueren deutschen Dichtung, Leipzig, 
1928, p. 354. 

%* Compare Professor Koischwitz’s article in Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht, March 1928; also Strich p. 401. 
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remains dynamic and never relaxes in tranquil synthesis.”’ I 
wonder whether such a dualistic principle of evolution does not 
affect even the national spirit. This possibility seems to have 
been overlooked. National spirit is being treated as too stable 
an entity by those historians of literature who take it into con- 
sideration. While there are undoubtedly trends toward national 
peculiarities, an explanation of these might very well be attempt- 
ed on historical and other grounds. After all, national spirit is 
based on conditions in the minds in which it exists, and must 
be subject to the same forces. National spirits are able to change, 
tho, of course, the amplitude of their undulations is much great- 
er.* The Germany of nineteenth and twentieth century science, 
technology, and politics is no longer so predominantly the land 
of dreamers and thinkers as it used to be in the preceding cen- 
turies. I believe that the study of national spirits, especially as 
expressed in language and literature, would profit by taking 
them as less inflexible unities. If this is true, we should have to 
distinguish, in the development of literature, three undulations 
with different amplitudes: one in the development of the indi- 
vidual artist’s mind; one in the (national or international) evolu- 
tion of time spirits as evidenced by the average mentality of 
writers and readers (or hearers) of a period; and finally one 
which is conditioned by a changing outlook on life on the part 
of a nation (or society). These three movements go together, 
but they differ wherever mass and group psychology differ from 
individual psychology. This view opens the possibility of con- 
sidering Classicism and Romanticism as antithetic on one level, 
but homogeneous on another. The results of recent investiga- 
tions demand such a solution. 

To study the successive dualism in the development of a 
national literature means a step forward from the method of 
Robertson,” who used the contrast between “romanticism,” 
“{ndividualism,” “subjectivity” on one hand and “classicism,” 
“social,” “objective” on the other merely to characterize the 


*7 Professor Jockers uses for thesis—antithesis—synthesis the more po- 
etic terms Klang—Gegenklang—Zusammenklang. Germanic Review, vol. 4. 

38 Compare in this connection Hedwig Hintze’s study on the “polarity’ 
between a national and a supranational principle in modern history, Euphorion 
30 (1929), p. 113. 

#* Introduction, 
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difference between German and French literature. But we must 
go one step further: from successive polarity to synchronous 
polarity. The subjective and objective trends do not only al- 
ternate forever, but they are both present at all times, tho rarely 
in balance. That must be so, because the creative writer always 
has to wrestle with the outer world, because several generations 
are active at the same time, and because every group is com- 
posed of many divergent minds. 


The national spirit has not only successive, but simultaneous 
contrasts. Northern German objectivism is a counterpoise to 
Southern subjectivism, and Northern Germany itself has Fritz 
Reuter and Klaus Groth side by side. 

The time spirit is never unanimous. The subjective trend 
does not die in the period of predominant Classicism, and Ro- 
manticism does not discard all objectivity.** Professor Feise has 
pointed out (MLN 44, 414) that Storm and Stress contains both 
rational and irrational elements. Romanticism is not a revival 
of Storm and Stress,** but the same uninterrupted subjective trend, 
come to power again in a modified form. Enlightenment and 
Pietism (Messias!) are contemporaneous. It would be possible 
to write a history of the rational and a history of the irrational 
trend in literature, and both should show unbroken, tho undu- 
lating lines, moving against and with each other at the same 
time, like the two hands of one person. As a consequence of too 
much rubrication,*** we are in danger of considering Aufkldrung 
as finished in the second half of the eighteenth century, whereas 
in reality it continued, in minor writers and in the every day out- 
look on life, as a minority trend far into the nineteenth century. 
It is not “inexplicably early,” as Stefansky says (p. 219), that 
Schlegel finds a characterization of the Romantic mentality in 
1798, for the minority trend may be fully developed before it 
gains ascendancy. “While Nicolai is busy with his plans, the 
creative mind of Herder is active.”* Minorities grow into major- 


* For this compare Silz’s excellent chapter 4. Also p. 32: “there is more 
than a germ of realism in the early Romantic attitude toward art and nature.” 

* Thus Francke, second edition p. 301. 

%@ Compare Stefansky p. 6. 

® Stefansky p. 35. 
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ities* and are again reduced to minorities as the polar opposite 
comes into sway once more. 

In the individual as well, subjectivism and objectivism, or 
rationalism and irrationalism exist not only successively, in 
different stages of life, but at all times, simultaneously.** In- 
dividualism is stronger in youth, collectivism in maturity, but 
always they are mixed with the opposite element. Nobody will 
probably deny that, but modern biographers are inclined to 
neglect the fact in order to be able to work out striking contrasts 
between periods. Just one small, but significant example: In 
Linden’s revision of Bielschowsky’s Goethe,” the contrast be- 
tween the Storm and Stress Goethe and the classic Goethe is 
worked out in much better relief. But such a drawing in black 
and white, with all its artistic advantages, neglects the finer 
lines. I think that Bielschowsky, who caught glimpses of the 
Classic trend in the middle of Goethe’s Storm and Stress period, 
gave in this detail a more accurate picture of the currents and 
undercurrents of the mind.—In the Realist Gottfried Keller it 
is not hard to find subjective features. Professor Silz finds the 
“dualism of critical reason and emotional fantasy’’ in Kleist, 
Novalis (p. 141), and Friedrich Schlegel (p. 123). He sees the 
“Romantic” trend running thruout Goethe’s life (p. 69). Pro- 
fessor Feise speaks almost literally (MLN 44, p. 413) of the 
polarity between rationalism and irrationalism in Goethe. Pro- 
fessor Jockers observes the polarity of Glut and Kiihle in Stefan 
George (Germanic Review, vol. 4). 

For this synchronous existence of the two trends in an indi- 
vidual, an epoch, and a nation, the term “‘polarity”’ is more ex- 
pressive than “dualism.” It is by no means new in its application 
to the realm of the mind. It can be found as early as Novalis.*° 
Emerson uses it repeatedly and defines it as “action” and “re- 
action.”™ In recent literary criticism it begins to take the 


%3 In music, too, the beginnings of Romanticism are clearly traceable in 
the middle of Classicism, according to E. Kurth, Romantische Harmonik, quoted 
by Petersen p. 106. 

= C. F. Meyer’s “Mensch mit seinem Widerspruch” (Hutiens letste Tage, 
canto XXVI).—Compare also Cysarz, Literaturgeschichte als Geisteswissen- 
schaft, p. 119. 

4% Compare my review in Philological Quarterly, vol. 9, pp. 90-92. 

%e Ed. Minor IT 114, quoted by Silz p. 207. 

*% New English Dictionary, “polarity.” 
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place of the word “dualism.’** But the term “polarity” might 
be made to cover more than mere duality, if instead of thinking 
of geographical poles we associate it rather with electric poles, 
where the idea of duality is supplemented by the idea of the ten- 
sion existing between positive and negative poles. Coleridge de- 
fines it very well in 1818 as “‘the manifestation of one power by 
opposite forces.’”** The polarity and tension which we imagine 
to exist in electricity are not accidental attributes, but the very 
essence of electricity. Correspondingly I see in the struggle be- 
tween subjectivism and objectivism, individualism and collecti- 
vism, matter and form, in individuals, periods, and national 
spirits, not a deplorable hampering element, but the guarantee of 
life in literature. Literary periods have occasionally been symbol- 
ically represented by a circle or a parabola.* For the idea of 
polarity in this sense, the ellipse would be a good symbol, its 
two foci being forever separated, yet forever linked together by 
the one circumference, which is determined by both of them. 
This elliptic structure of literature becomes visible in horizontal 
as well as vertical cuts, in its physiognomy as well as in its his- 
tory. 

This synchronous polarity has not yet received the attention 
which it deserves. The last chapter of Strich’s Klassik und Ro- 
mantik contains at best its barest rudiments. The idea of 
tension seems to be more current in art criticism*’ (witness for in- 
stance Professor Feise’s report, MLN 44, p. 344)2* Tension 
may be specially evident in Romanticism, but it certainly is not 
typical of Romanticism alone, as Stefansky says (p. 219), even 
tho it is Fichte who has made the dualism between the ego and 
the non-ego the basis of his system. But tension, where the 
metaphor is used, is often considered as detrimental, as the con- 
trast of harmony (compare the review of Professor Geissendoer- 
fer concerning some of Cysarz’s theories in JEGPh 28, p. 455). 

* With an intermediate step: “Zweipoligkeit,” as in: O. Walzel, Gehalt 
und Gestalt, Berlin (1923), p. 115. 

* Petersen p. 161: parabola for Romanticism,; Stefansky p. 224: circle 
for Romanticism! 

*7 Also in music criticism: E. Kurth, Romantische Harmonik, p. 32, 
quoted by Stefanski p. 308. 

8 Strich speaks of “Spannung und Polaritat’’ (Natur und Geist p. 3), but 


only for the history of the spirit of German literature as a whole. Compare also 
Klassik und Romantik p. 385, and Petersen p. 52. 
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Yet nobody would consider a plant cell as lacking in harmony 
because it manifests its life by a strong tension between the 
rigidity of the form and the pressure of the protoplasmatic con- 
tents. Tension is not tragic, but productive. Even the most per- 
fectly balanced work of art shows the tension between contents 
and form, which represents the polarity between expression and 
communication, between individual and community. It exists 
in ancient literature as well as in modern;** the difference is in 
the degree of tension and the result it produces. It is also present 
in music, in its structure and in its development. Strich uses 
“musical” as a criterion of romanticism and contrasts “‘music’”’ 
with “discipline.’’*° Schumann identifies musicand romanticism." 
That is misleading. Even tho the irrational element is more 
powerful in music than in any other art, the polarity between 
expression and form, between individuality and convention, 
between imagination and mechanism, between originality and 
tradition is very evident in it. The same holds for lyric poetry, 
and, in the opposite sense, for plastic art. 


I do not think, therefore, that Strich’s interpretation of Ger- 
man literature as a product of resignation is very fortunate. In 
his pamphlet Natur und Geist der deutschen Dichiung“ he says: 
The German spirit strives after perfection, but this ideal is at 
variance with the German nature, which tends toward infinity; 
the result must be resignation, especially in Classicism. But 
this is only true if resignation is taken in the sense of Goethe’s 
Beschrinkung. Resignation of that kind, however, is necessary 
for the creation of every work of art, represents the highest 
achievement of maturity, and as such certainly does not moti- 
vate the pessimism which seems to be connected with Strich’s 
term “resignation.”” His dualism between nature and spirit of 
German literature then dissolves itself into the synchronous 
polarity of individualism and collectivism, applied to the litera- 
ture of a nation. It may be conceded that German literature, in 
most of its periods, has tended strongly toward the subjective 


“Nietzsche hat....durch....Hinweis auf die dioynsischen Ele- 
mente... . den Griechen geradesu romantisiert.”’ Petersen p. 33. 

* Natur und Geist p. 26. 

“ Stefansky p. 304. 

“ Halle 1926. Reprinted from: Die Ernte, Festschrift Muncker. Also last 
chapter of Klassik und Romantik. 
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pole, and, for the necessary assertion of the objective pole, has 
again and again had to avail itself of the aid of other nations, in 
whose literature the formal, objective pole was more prominent. 
But a fundamental difference cannot be admitted, and stronger 
tension, as in electricity, means stronger vitality. Mathematics 
does not consider the resultant of abscissa and ordinate as a 
product of resignation, even tho one of them be predominant. 
Literature should not either. The subjectivist may consider 
the cutting of a diamond as a curbing of its nature; the objecti- 
vist will see it come out of the process ennobled and refined. The 
unity is not only in the history of the mind as a whole, as Strich 
claims, but in every phase and every detail of literature. The 
universal presence of polar opposites is “the manifestation of 
one power by opposite forces.’”” What Brentano said” “Over 
my head, life stands like an infinite labyrinth built by thunder- 
storms” is a poetic formulation for the polar tension, which is 
the vital element in life and literature. 
WERNER LEOPOLD 
Northwestern University 


* Letter to Arnim, July 17, 1807, quoted by Stefansky p. 220. 
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User TonvoKAL + HT IM FRUHMITTELENGLISCHEN. By Carl 
Mahling Ph. D. Berlin dissertation. Leipzig, Mayer and 
Miiller, 1928. 


This is one of those amazing exhibitions of German ‘“‘Sitz- 
fleiss” that make even a fairly industrious American scholar 
hang his head. Dr. Mahling has painstakingly combed twenty- 
five thirteenth and early fourteenth century manuscripts for 
the spellings of stressed vowels before ht. To anyone familiar 
with the dark and multifarious ways of English vowel sounds 
in this position, the bewildering chaos of forms in the body of 
the dissertation (pp. 7-176) will occasion no surprise. Into this 
confusion Dr. Mahling has attempted to bring a kind of order, 
and with some success. 

First of all, he treats the various MSS, and the texts of each 
MS, separately. He even distinguishes, when it seems at all 
necessary, the work of different scribes in a single MS or single 
text. The result is that henceforward it will be possible to as- 
certain easily precisely how the stressed vowels and diphthongs 
of OE appear in a considerable number of important ME texts. 
To have done that is in itself no mean service and one for which 
many a student of English phonology will rise up to call the 
author blessed. Next, Dr. Mahling es arranged the spellings 
under the head of the OE vowel or diphthong whose ME re- 
presentatives they may be presumed to be. This again will prove 
a great convenience, though the classification will sometimes 
seem puzzling. Why, for instance, should bright be given under 
OE e@ “mit Umlautsméglichkeit,” as it is systematically. There 
is no possibility of umlaut here. Or why should mighte (vb.) 
appear under OE ea “‘mit Umlautsméglichkeit.” They are both 
dialectal developments in OE, and have nothing to do with mu- 
tation. The fact is that in a study of Middle English phonology 
it is misleading to use the conventional vowel system of West 
Saxon as basic. Probably in practice no great harm is done, for 
the expert will know how to make allowances, and this mono- 
graph is emphatically only for the expert. Anyhow, Dr. Mahling 
never intended a systematic treatment of ME phonology. He 
set out to give an ordered catalogue of spellings. And this he has 
done. The only approach to generalizations comes at the end of 
the last chapter (Ergebnis) where the author speaks of the diffi- 
culties that Anglo-Norman scribes had in apprehending and 
recording the monstrous sounds of Teutonic speech. But even 
here he is chary of all save well-established conclusions, e.g. Be- 
hrens’ clever explanation of the frequent spelling of s¢ for At. 
But we must not look a gift-horse in the mouth: a scholar who 
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is willing to undertake so ungrateful a task as this, and who has 
the patience and energy to carry it through, has earned the gra- 
titude of every serious student. 


Martin B. Ruvup 
The University of Minnesota 





CHAUCER AND THE RoMAN Poets by Edgar Finley Shannon, 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature 7, Cambridge, 
1929. 


Professor Shannon’s book is an “attempt... . to bring all 
these references (viz. to Chaucer’s borrowings from Roman po- 
etry) together, to discuss them, and to add such new material 
as a comparative study could not fail to produce.”* It may 
conveniently be evaluated in three several phases. In its first 
aspect of a digest or book of reference, it should certainly offer an 
arrangement of diagrammatic clarity. Of its two parts, the first 
and altogether preponderant one treats of Chaucer’s use of Ovid 
and Virgil. Part II deals with his sporadic borrowings from 
a number of Roman poets. The association of Virgil and Ovid 
—made because Chaucer employs them jointly in the history 
of Dido of the Hous of Fame and in her Legend—is not neces- 
sary, and makes it difficult for Shannon’s readers to fix the exact 
obligation of the Englishman to either of the Augustans. A 
complete table of borrowings in order of Ovidian works—a great 
desideratum for easy reference—is not provided. The index is 
not a good substitute for such a table—the less so as it is negli- 
gently compiled. 

In the second phase, the discussion of source-relationships ob- 
served by antecedent scholars, Professor Shannon is exhaustive 
and—with several cardinal exceptions—sufficiently judicious. 
In his attempted refutations* of the theses of Professor Lowes* 
that the Ovide Moralisé is a partial source of the Legend of 
Philomela and that it may be also of the Legend of Ariadne and 
of the passage concerning the latter heroine in the Hous of Fame,‘ 
he is seriouslyin error. A coming article of mine in the Pubdli- 
cations of the Modern Language Association’ will sustain the 
opinions of Professor Lowes and refute those conceived by Child® 
and accepted by Shannon, who believe that the De Genealogia 


1 Chaucer and the Roman Poets, p. xiii. 

2 Op. cit., p. 258 ff., p. 228 ff., p. 66 ff. 

® Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé, PMLA. 33 (1918), pp. 303-325. 

‘HF. 405-426. 

5 Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé—A Further Study. 

* Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women and Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum, 
MLN. 11 (1896), col. 842 ff. 
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Deorum is the source for extra-Ovidian details in Chaucer’s 
narratives of Ariadne. 

In minor instances—especially in the cases of the Ars Ama- 
toria and the Remedia Amoris—Professor Shannon is not suffi- 
ciently critical of earlier scholarship. The evidences so far 
discovered of Chaucer’s acquaintanceship with the two hand- 
books of love are so meagre and uncertain that none of them can 
be accepted without large reservations of doubt. Shannon is 
incautious in fixing Ars Amatoria 1,463-466 as the undoubted 
source of the Troilus and Criseyde 2,1023-1027;’ Ars 3,389, as 
that of TC. 5,1107;* Ars 1,229ff. and 243, as that of Canterbury 
Tales C 59 and C 65—66;*® and Remedia A moris 135-136, 143-144, 
214, 452 as that of TC. 4, 421-424."* He does not take into ac- 
count that the quotation of Rem. 45-46 in TC. 1, 946-949" may 
have been taken from a florilegium or other mediaeval source 
quite as well as from the Ovidian text." Finally, he neglects 
entirely the most conclusive instance of an imitation of the Ars 
in the canon of Chaucer: 


Cum sol Herculei terga leonis adit,” 


Bifei that, whan that Phebus shyning is 
Up-on the brest of Hercules Lyoun.™ 


It cannot be said that Professor Shannon has illuminated the 
dark problem of Chaucer’s acquaintance with the Ovidian hand- 


books of love. 
I feel more doubt than he expresses as to the genuineness of 
a pair of Chaucerian echoes of the Tristia most ingeniously sug- 
ested by Professor Kittredge: Chaucer’s so-called ‘favorite 
ine” (LGW. B.503, CT. A 1761, E 1986, F 479, B 660),™ of 
Trist. 3, 5, 31-32; and CT. F 220-223, of Trist 4, 2, 25-26. An 
acquaintance with the 7ristia claimed on these slight bases must 
remain problematical. The “favorite line,” if really deriving 
from Trist. 3, 5, 31-32, might well have been taken from a florile- 
gium and not from the text of Ovid. The sententious character 
of the distich would have recommended it to the florilegiasts.’” 
T Op. cit., p. 129. 
* Op. cit., p. 153. 
* OP. cit., p. 318. 
1 Op. cit., p. 142-143. 
Op. cit., p. 125. 
™ The distich is quoted in Vincent’s Speculum Historiale, 6, Ch. 114 and 
in the Florilegium Gottingense (ed. Voight, Romanische Forschungen, 3, 295 
N. 144). Alanus de Insulis rephrases the proverb in the Liber Parabolum (ed. 
Migne, 210, 582)—see Root, ed. TC., p. 428—, as does Gower in the Mirour 
de ' Omme, 11.3721-3725. 
3 Ags, 1, 68. 
4 TC. 4, 31-32. See Root ed. TC., pp. xliii, 500. 
¥% Shannon, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 
% Shannon, of. cit., p. 321. 
17 Vincent of Beauvais excerpts it in the Speculum Historiale, 6. Ch. 119. 
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The third phase—the disclosure of source-relationships hith- 
erto unmarked—exhibits research sometimes acute and produc- 
tive but too often of little value. The most valuable contri- 
bution made by Professor Shannon to Chaucerian scholarship 
remains his discovery that the Anelida and Arcite was influenced 
by the type-form of Ovid’s Heroic Epistles and that some of its 
lines are imitative of specific passages in them.'* Yet I think his 
argument specious that the mysterious “‘Corinne’”® cited with 
Statius by Chaucer as source for the Anelida is no other than 
Ovid. His assumptions are: that the Amores were called “Corin- 
na” in the mediaeval period and that Chaucer in a moment of 
abberation designated the Heroides, the true source of his in- 
spiration in the Anelida,” by this title of the Amores. The first 
assumption falls, since, according to all evidence, the designa- 
tion “Corinna” seems an invention of no earlier period than the 
Quattrocento. 

The demonstration” of the probable influence of the temple 
of Juno described in the Aeneid™ upon the temple of Venus in 
the Hous of Fame is admirable—both acute and sound. Profes- 
sor Shannon materially augments the evidence that the thir- 
teenth elegy of Amores I, the prototype of the aubade, directly 
influenced the reproaches of Troilus and Criseyde to the dawn.” 
His proof is of especial importance as it establishes for the first 
time a strong presumption that Chaucer read the Amores. That 
Amor, 1,1, 21-26 constitutes an unquestioned source for PF. 
10-13 ;* and Amor 2, 4, 10-44, for TC. 4, 400ff.* are contentions 
difficult of acceptance: the resemblances between the English 
and the Latin are too general to be convincing. 

The theory that Virgil’s tale of Dido suggested details for the 
romance of Hypsipyle in the Legend of Good Women which are 
not to be found in Ovid's sixth Heroic Epistle or in the Argonau- 
ticon of Valerius Flaccus is a most ingenious one and is put for- 
ward with sufficient caution.” But the reminiscences of Ovid’s 
language in his description of the Cave of Sleep*” which Shan- 
non*® sees in the ee of the House of Tidings*® seem ac- 


8 The discovery blished seventeen years as The Source of Chau- 
cer’s Anclida pony 4 ‘Ascite, MLA. 27 (1912), pp. 641 . The matter is treated 
wer we ond the Roman Pods, , p. 15ff. 

** Shannon’s citation (pp. 42-43) of Am. 2, 19, 3; 3, 4, 17; 3, 4, 25-26 
as sources for the idea in Ansel. 201-203 is unconvincing. The Heroides are the 
only established Ovidian source of the Anelida and Arcite. 


» TC, 3, 1422ff. See Shannon, op. cit., p. 133ff. 
% Op. cit., p. 13. 
* OP. cit., p. 142, 


*O p. 2108 
maak 11, 613-615; 608-609. 
oe. “Tae 1947, 1954-1955. 
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cidental and flaccid parallels. His argument*® that the concep- 
tion of Aeolus as a trumpeter came from a passage of the 
Aeneid™ in which a son of one Aeolus is mentioned as a trum- 
peter is far-fetched. Chaucer did not have to proceed by infer- 
ence of heredity to imagine the god of winds a sounder of blasts. 

Professor Shannon™ attempts to show that Chaucer’s Cri- 
seyde, “‘a new type of woman in mediaeval literature, very dif- 
ferent from Boccaccio’s Griseida, much more complex in her 
nature, and in every way more lifelike than any of her proto- 
types,’ was moulded after the Ovidian Helen, the writer of the 
seventeenth Heroic Epistle. He enumerates twelve particulars 
in which the heroires resemble each other. These points of like- 
ness are commonplace without exception and do not establish, 
or even render likely, the thesis in support of which they are 
adduced. 

In Part II, the treatment of Chaucer’s slight and often de- 
batable use of Lucan, Valerius Flaccus, Claudian, Horace, Ju- 
venal, and Persius, is excellent,—well arranged, exhaustive, and 
sane. Naturally, Professor Shannon has little to add to Wise’s 
Influence of Statius upon Chaucer. The one abortive chapter of 
Part II is that devoted to an attempted proof of Chaucer’s 
knowledge of Catullus.* The general ignorance of that elegiast 
in the Middle Ages is strong a priori evidence against the English 
poet’s knowledge of him which the three vague parallels observed 
by Shannon to exist between the works of the two authors 
fail to greatly shake. Here, as throughout Chaucer and theRoman 
Poets, there is a tendency to statement of vague possibilities as 
probabilities or certainties. 

Professor Shannon devotes his efforts primarily to the deter- 
mination of classical sources for specific Chaucerian passages. 
The more general and difficult problem of the influence of the 
classics—especially Ovid—upon the development of Chaucer’s 
art issummarily treated. The familiar generalities are rehearsed: 
that the classics—and Ovid preponderantly—set Chaucer mod- 
els of organized narrative, compact style, and delineation of 
the characters of individuals not to be found in equal perfection 
in mediaeval French or English poetry. Shannon’s aesthetic 
criticism tends to the banal, as in this sentence: ‘“The foregoing 
study of the Legend of Good Women in relation to its sources has 
convinced me that this poem is of real artistic excellence.’™ 

In so technical a piece of scholarship, distinction of expres- 
sion is inevitably precluded; to criticise the author for want of it 


© Op. cit., p. 92ff. 
3 Aen. 6, 162-174. 
® Op. cit., p. 157ff. 
% Op. cit., p. 160. 
* Op. cit., p. 36Aff. 
% Op. cit., p. 298. 
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would be unfair. Exception may be fairly taken, however, to 
the few violations of usage in the volume. The following quo- 
tations are unfortunate examples: “Both the mediaeval poets 
omit the pagan idea of Ovid where he makes Ceys, when he ap- 
pears to Alcyone, request that she put on mourning.... ,’* 
“Later he (viz. Saint Columbanus) was banished from Burgundy, 
and, after several years of wandering, he brought up in Italy, 
where he founded the monastery of Bobbio.... ,”*’ and “the 
entire atmosphere in Italy was more sympathetic with art.’’** 

As a study of specific source-relationships, Chaucer and the 
Roman Poets is a work of utility. The correlation of existing 
material meets a need of long standing, and the original contri- 
butions are often sound and important. The organization of 
Part I, however, makes its contents difficult of access, while the 
author’s strong tendency to put forward theories as facts renders 
several chapters undependable. As a study of general literary 
influences it is trite in matter and in expression. Throughout 
it is a work of uneven character. 


SANFORD B. MEECH 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 





DEATH AND BurRIAL LORE IN THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
PopuLAR BALLADS. By Lowry Charles Wimberly. Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criti- 


cism Number 8. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1927. 


This is the third of Dr. Wimberly’s investigations in the 
folklore of the ballads in Child’s collection. It was preceded by 
a study of Minstrelsy, Music, and the Dance in the ballads (No. 
4 in the same series, 1921), and by a paper on “Ideas of the Soul 
in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads” in Poet Lore 
XXXVI (1925) 542ff. His later and more comprehensive vol- 
ume, Folklore in the English and Scottish Popular Ballads, was 
published by the University of Chicago Press in 1928. 

In the monograph here under review he has undertaken “an 
exhaustive survey of those matters that relate to death and 
burial” in the ballads. After an Introduction setting, forth the 
notion of blood revenge in ballad society, the barbarities that 
accompanied it, and the ballad “paths to death”—the bright 
brown blade, the wee penknife, poison of serpents, toads, and 
fish, hanging, burning, drowning, strangulation—he devotes a 
chapter to each of the following topics: the Ordeal and the 
Gallows Tree, Fey Folk and Premonitions of Death, and Burial. 
The result is a very interesting assemblage of the more or less 

* Op. cit., p. 6. 

7 Op. cit., p. 353. 

% Op. cit., p. 382. 
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primitive notions about death and burial that the ballads have 

preserved. In the attempt to make the survey exhaustive he 

sometimes stretches the meaning of his title. From consideration 

of the gallows as an instrument of retributive justice he is led 

to the wergeld, and from that to the methods of ransoming cap- 

tives (pp. 54-8); from dreams as warnings of approaching death 

to dreams not prophetic of death (p. 68); from tests for death to 
the magic power of blood in recalling the dead to life (pp. 83-6). 

But in presenting the mingling and inconsequent notions of the 
folk mind the thread of association is probably quite as justifi- 
able a method as a more re logic would be. Some inter- 
esting suggestions are made for the interpretation of particular 
items in the ballads. When, in Edward and elsewhere, the mur- 
derer, asked what he plans to do, says he will set his foot in a 
bottomless boat and never be seen more, Dr. Wimberly suggests 
(p. 54) that we have a relic of an earlier penal code in which one 
of the forms of death prescribed for murder was to be set adrift 
in a leaky boat. The citations in support of the existence of such 
a code seem to lead back to Grimm’s Rechtsalterthiimer (4th ed., 
II 285-6); where, however, the only legal monument cited, the 
Monumenta Boica of the fifteenth century, speaks of a rudderless, 
not a “bottomless” boat. Discussing the belief in ‘“‘dead-naming” 
(pp. 80-1), he finds traces of it not only in Earl Brand but also 
in The Hunting of the Cheviot (stz. 16) and Child Waters (A Stz. 
10), and something akin to it in the euphemisms for death in 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William, The Wife of Usher's Well, The 
Clerk’s Two Sons of Owsenford, and elsewhere. Curiously enough 
American versions, which in general are marked by the loss of 
supernatural elements, have preserved this taboo as well as, some 
times better than, the old world versions. 

Considering the latitude with which the author has inter- 
preted his title, one is surprised to find no mention of the belief 
that the breaking of twigs or the plucking of roses (in an enchant- 
ed wood?) will procure abortion (Tam Lin A stz. 20), or of the 
notion of ritual murder that still glimmers thru even modern 
versions of Sir Hugh, or The Jew’s Daughter. 


H. M. BELDEN 
University of Missouri 





DAS ENGLISCHE RENAISSANCEDRAMA. Von Philipp Aronstein. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 1929. 23 cm., pp. x, 336. 


Herr Aronstein, who has already written extensively in this 
field, has here produced a book which is bound to take high 
rank among works of its kind. The volume is a model of good 
proportion, compactness, comprehensiveness, and directness. 
Although the period covered (1558-1643) falls short of a cen- 
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tury, the material bulks large. Greg in hisjedition of Henslowe’s 
Diary (ii. 146) estimated the number of dramatic pieces, ex- 
cluding masques, 1576-1642, at around 2,820. Chambers, The 
Elizabethan Stage, includes in his index 1,330 titles, including 
fragments and translations, 1559-1616. Including university 
dramas, masques, munici Festspiele, and translations of 
foreign dramas, Schelling (Elizabethan Drama, 1908, ii. 538- 
624) lists about 1600 items, of which 1,200 are dramas proper. 
875 have survived besides 33 municipal plays; 640 have disap- 
peared. Thomas Heywood alone, either himself or in collabora- 
tion, wrote 220 plays. There were some 200 playwrights, 275 
actors (twenty of them both writers of plays and actors), 24 
groups or companies of actors, and 16 public and two private 
theaters providing entertainment for a city of some 125,000 
a aeraae (These figures are partly extracted from Aronstein 
pp. 318 f. 

The work is divided into eight chapters and the treatment 
in general is chronological. There is a good select bibliography 
of two pages and an index of 13 pages. 

As a specimen of his treatment we may glance at the Hamlet, 
which fills five and a half pages. He gives the external details 
in one page tells and the story in Read ny He believes Hamlet 
to be the most personal, self-revealing play of Shakespeare’s. 
Goethe’s conception of Hamlet’s character Aronstein finds to be 
striking but not at all points just. An idealist in a rough world 
he certainly is, but he is also the son and heir of a warlike race, 
by no means without the sensuous vigor which makes heroes. 
Yet he is unable to accomplish the task of vengeance without 
resorting to devious ways and useless devices (e.g., feigning 
insanity) until he has involved his mother, his two college mates, 
and the family of Polonius in the general ruin. When there is 
no need of thought, he acts quickly; where thought and action 
coincide, as in The Mousetrap, he is in his element; but at the 
well considered yet cruel and perhaps bloody deed asked for by 
the Ghost, he shies. There is in his being a dissension which 
causes his ruin. The dissension between moral reflection and 
action is the leading motif of the play. Though not the most 
completely artistic, it is the most generally and deeply interest- 
ing of Shakespeare’s dramas. It is a tragedy of humanity like 
Faust and Le Misanthrope. Hamlet’s task is a symbol for action 
in general. The dissension which causes his downfall is the 
tragedy of young manhood, of that “weltschmerzliche, pes- 
simistische Stimmung” which arises from the conflict of youthful 
idealism with the world. It is, finally, a symbol for the nations 
which wrest themselves free from oppression yet find the way 
to freedom of self-expression long and full of pitfalls; Germany 
is Hamlet, sang Freiligrath in 1844. 

Equally penetrating and acute is Aronstein’s criticism else- 
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where. We have space only for a look at his concluding para- 
graphs. The history of the Renaissance drama is a part of the 
history of the strife between Puritan and Cavalier. English 
character being what it is, the downfall of the theater was 
inevitable. The struggle between Puritan and Cavalier was 
not merely a dispute over rival concepts of church or dogma; 
it was a battle over the meaning of life. The Puritan contended 
that at bottom the art of living must rest on religion. All the 
rest, art, science, thought, must be subordinate. The drama 
as a worldly, non-religious, temporal, secular development, when 
it antagonized the interests of religion, was bound to meet de- 
feat. 

As art the drama of the seventeenth century will never 
return, since the conditions under which it was produced will 
never again be matched; it was the collective expression of the 
thought, will, and sensibility of the folk, and likewise the 
product of an organized group of artists. 


CLARK S. NoRTHUP 
Cornell University 





SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VI AND Ricwarp III. By Peter Alex- 
ander. With an Introduction by Alfred W. Pollard. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1929. 


When, in 1923, Dr. W. W. Greg’s brilliant study of an un- 
fortunately quite unique theatrical document (the manuscript 
‘part’ used by Edward Alleyn in acting Greene’s Orlando 
Furioso) demonstrated for the first time the true nature of 
the printed text of that play, it became evident that his method 
and deductions must have an important influence upon sub- 
sequent textual theories about Elizabethan drama in general. 
By minute comparison with Alleyn’s copy of the hero’s lines Dr. 
Greg was able to show that Orlando Furioso was printed in a 
grossly debased and much abbreviated version, put together 
from memory by actors who had parted with the original manu- 
script and who had forgotten much and perverted a good deal 
more of the play. 

The next year Mr. Peter Alexander advanced with admirable 
acumen (Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 9 and Nov. 13, 1924) 
a similar theory to account for the form of two other obviously 
shortened and corrupted plays, The First Part of the Contention 
and The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, arguing them 
to be not antecedent versions of Shakespeare’s Henry VI, 
parts 2 and 3, but merely ‘Bad Quartos’ of those plays, recon- 
structed from memory by actors who had taken the part of 
Warwick and the doubled réle of Suffolk-Clifford respectively. 
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This attractive explanation has since been ably developed by 
Miss Madeleine Doran in a dissertation published by the 
University of Iowa in August, 1928 (Univ. Iowa Humanistic 
Studies, vol. IV, no. 4), with some new evidence and several 
differences of detail; e.g., the assumption of a third actor- 
reporter in the person of the man who played Richard. In the 
volume now before us Mr. Alexander (who is evidently una- 
ware of Miss Doran’s work) presents for the first time a com- 
plete statement of his case against the ‘Contention’ quartos, 
adding a discussion of the relation between the quarto and folio 
texts of Richard III and a final, avowedly debatable, chapter on 
Shakespeare’s ‘First Period.’ The value of the volume, great 
in itself, is enhanced by a characteristically cautious and lucid 
Introduction by Professor Pollard, which contains among other 
things the interesting suggestion that Shakespeare may have 
begun his career as a member of the Queen’s Company. 

Mr. Alexander’s first thesis, that the Contention and True 
Tragedy are in the main ‘reported’ versions (i.e., versions of a 
better text made up from memory), is not likely to be effectually 
disputed in the present state of our knowledge; and the failure 
of earlier writers, from Malone to the present reviewer, to take 
account of this explanation should be ascribed not (as Mr. 
Alexander rather implies) to original sin but to simple ignorance 
of what is now known or at least suspected. The entire matter 
is, however, not clear. Sir Edmund Chambers (Times Literary 
Supplement, March 8, 1928) suspects that the ‘reporting’ was 
done by a ‘bookkeeper’ rather than by actors, and Mr. Alex- 
ander involves himself in unlikelihood when he assumes (p. 
86) that piratical actors, without access to the play manu- 
script or even to their individual ‘parts,’ yet had before them 
in writing three inconsecutive long passages and several shorter 
ones (including extended stage directions) almost precisely as 
the Folio was later to print them. This is surmised because 
the similarity of quarto and folio versions in these places is 
altogether too much to credit to the memory of the ‘reporters’; 
but why should an actor or even an ex-bookkeeper have written 
copies of these odd fragments, beginning and ending abruptly 
in the midst of scenes? 

I am disposed to accept very humbly also Mr. Alexander’s 
second major point; namely, that the reminiscences of Marlowe 
in the Contention and True Tragedy have now little evidential 
value as regards Marlowe’s direct connexion with the plays. 
The echoes of Marlowe, he argues, were merely ‘salted’ into the 
play when the memories of the reporters failed to recall the 
genuine lines. This is a quite legitimate explanation on Mr. 
Alexander’s hypothesis of memorial reconstruction, and un- 
doubtedly reduces the significance of the Marlowe parallels. 
On this point Mr. Alexander triumphs over the present reviewer 
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(p. 102): ‘How does he distinguish between the repetitions of 
Marlowe and the repetitions of the actors, and how can he decide 
whether an echo from Edward II or The Massacre at Paris is 
original to the text, or an interpolation?’ Mr. Alexander him- 
self decides by assuming that all echoes found only in the 
Contention were put there by lapses of the actor-reporters’ 
memory, while those found also in Henry VI indicate that 
Marlowe was cribbing from Shakespeare. This really seems a 
little too simple to be true, and it brings us to Mr. Alexander’s 
most ambitious thesis. 

He concludes that the two plays which the Contention 
and True Tragedy present in such evidently mangled form are 
precisely 2 and 3 Henry VI as we know them from the Shake- 
speare Folio. Here his argument necessarily suffers, in con- 
trast with Dr. Greg’s argument about Greene’s Orlando, by 
reason of the disparity in the documents he has to work with. 
Given Alleyn’s own copy of his lines, transcribed by a careful 
scribe from the lost prompt-copy of the play and almost con- 
temporary with it, Dr. Greg has little trouble in showing how far 
the later actors who made the printed version transposed, 
shortened and forgot their parts. It is a very different thing 
to estimate the amount and character of the changes made in 
the bad Contention quartos of 1594 and 1595 by comparing them 
bens the texts which Heminge and Condell produced thirty years 
ater. 

In categorically denying the existence of any other text 
than that of the Folio in 1623 behind the ‘bad’ quartos of 
Henry VI and in denying the presence in the former of any hand 
but Shakespeare’s, Mr. Alexander seems to venture farther 
than some of his colleagues would go (compare Mr. Pollard, 
Introduction, p. 23) in two directions that the ‘New Bibliog- 
raphy’ has taken: the justification of Heminge and Condell 
and the preference for the most ‘economical’ explanation of a 
problem. I hope that, under the leadership of Mr. Pollard, most 
present-day students honor the memory of the editors of the 
Folio (on this side idolatry); but it makes them more than 
Elizabethan theatre-men to assume that the text they printed 
in 1623 had remained unaltered since 1592, or that they meant 
to guarantee it to be absolutely and solely Shakespeare’s work. 
In discussing Richard III (p. 174) Mr. Alexander argues cor- 
rectly and forcibly that the quarto version there ‘gives in places 
Shakespeare’s unrevised draft of the play,’ while the Folio shows 
revised work. His denial of such an earlier draft for the Henry 
VI plays seems in part owing to unwillingness to leave a door 
open to those who see pre-Shakespearean traces in unrevised 
work, and partly to the desire to be ‘economical’ in his assump- 
tion. 

The most economical reconstruction of a bibliographical 
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problem is the one which neatly circumscribes the known data 
and leaves no vacant space for the unknown. Since Mr. Alex- 
ander thinks that he can explain the existing Henry VI texts 
bibliographically by assuming one Simon-pure Shakespearean 
version and one memorial reconstruction, he declines to admit 
the probability of any good text of the Contention and True 
Tragedy except the Folio. This is an economy which seems to 
me to commence by throwing the condemned ‘literary consider- 
ations’ out of the window. As I have no space in which to argue 
details, I shall be willing to let the decision rest for the present 
upon a single passage, the last speech of the first scene of 2 
Henry VI. In the Folio this speech by York contains forty-six 
lines, of which the first twenty-two are wholly lacking in The 
First Part of the Contention and the last twenty-four are there 
present with no variation whatever except three immaterial 
verbal changes. The two blocks of lines are clearly distinct, 
each beginning with the same theme-line, ‘Anjou and Maine 
both [are] given unto [to] the French.’ The second block, pres- 
ent in both versions, is clearly the essential speech, telling 
what the spectator requires to know about York’s plans and 
character. Shakespeare may have written it, but if so, he did 
it when, as in Richard III, he was writing in the strain of 
Marlowe. The first block of lines is totally different in style and 
totally unnecessary. It begins haltingly with six lines summariz- 
ing what the scene has already unfolded and then makes York 
sentimentalize about his feelings without any suggestion that he 
has, or is capable of, a plan. I should take this to be a patch com- 
posed later than the rest of the speech and written by Shake- 
speare in the sentimental strain which we find in King John 
and many of the sonnets. I find it rather hard to believe that an 
author would have patched his own speech in this manner; but 
it is harder to accept Mr. Alexander’s assumptions, viz., that 
Shakespeare wrote the whole passage of forty-six lines at a sit- 
ting, that the actors had the taste to omit or totally forget the 
first twenty-two, and then, when they came to write the play 
from memory—their recollection of York’s lines in general being 
deplorable—had the luck to find in somebody’s pocket a copy of 
the second block about ‘Anjou and Maine.’ 

Throughout we have, on Mr. Alexander’s hypothesis, to 
allow the pirates more credit than they can easily be imagined 
to deserve, for we have to suppose that they forgot with strange 
consistency the passages in Henry VI which give the Folio 
version its patchy and sentimental character. The actor- 
reporters of Orlando Furioso whom Dr. Greg has investigated 
lacked their austere taste. Let me conclude with a couple of 
illustrative suppositions, quite contrary to fact. Suppose that 
Shakespeare, instead of entirely rewriting the lines of The 
Troublesome Reign of John, had retained much of its crassly 
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sonorous blank verse, while adding many of the reflective and 
sentimental passages which we are familiar with, especially in 
his Constance and Arthur. Then suppose that the Troublesome 
Reign itself had come down to us only in a ‘reported’ version 
dictated by actors. Would not the relation between the two 
King John plays now be very similar to what we find between 
the two texts of 2 and 3 Henry VI? 
TUCKER BROOKE 





SHAKESPEARE AND His FELLOW Dramatists. Edited by E. H. 
Oliphant. Prentice-Hall. Two volumes. Pp. xvii+1177, 
xiii+1173. New York, 1929. 


This compendious anthology of Elizabethan plays, com- 
prising in each of its two volumes over a thousand pages of 
dramatic text, is evidently intended as a text-book for college 
classes. As such it will be useful for its clear and accurate print- 
ing of some fifty-five well-selected plays, all of which students 
of this period should know. Fifteen of the fifty-five are Shake- 
speare’s best known and most frequently edited dramas. The 
wisdom of adding to the bulk of each volume, works so easily 
obtainable elsewhere, as these is commercially and pedagogically 
questionable. The editor’s comments on all this material are 
enlivening. Neither the introductions to the various plays nor 
the texts of the dramas are at all in traditional form. Professor 
Oliphant has striven conscientiously to set down what the authors 
wrote with modernized spelling, but he has felt at liberty to add 
his own stage directions, especially ample at the opening of new 
scenes. The purpose is to aid the reader in suggesting the time 
and place of the action, as in The Duchess of Malfi, II, ii: The 
OLD LADY of the previous scene enters hurriedly on her way 
across the hall; but BOSOLA has no intention of permitting her 
to pass by without her having a few words with him, and so stops 
her.”” Some of these stage directions are almost impertinent 
in the obviousness of the information that they present; some 
give doubtful interpretations to the speeches. As a whole, the 
work may prove of more value to the graduate student who can 
pass discriminating judgment on much of the editorial com- 
ment than on the undergraduate, ever credulous of what he 


sees in print. 
ROBERT ADGER LAW 


The University of Texas 





SHAKESPEARE, LEBEN-UMWELT-Kunst. Brandl, Alois. Vierte 
Auflage, Vermehrt um ein Vorwort: ‘“‘Was ist uns Shake- 
speare heute?” A. Ziemsen Verlag, Wittenberg (Bez. 
Halle), [1929]. Pp. XVI-XVI-517. 
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This is the fourth edition of the well known biography by 
Professor Brandl of Berlin. Such a work by such a scholar will 
need no introduction. It requires only a brief notice, and con- 
tinued commendation. The title suggests with sufficient ac- 
curacy the changes in the fourth edition. An introductory essay 
on the present day significance of Shakspere in Germany, a 
postscript on an alleged natural daughter of Shakspere’s, 
here and there a few corrected printer’s errors, an occasional 
sentence recast—such are the changes from the third edition. 
The new essay is in keeping with the point of view which has 
shaped the biography. Professor Brandl begins with the 
“idyllic times” when Prince Leo had a set of Shakspere on 
every table in his palace so that the works might never be out 
of his sight, and when Oechelhiuser could not write even a 
personal letter without quoting Shakspere. In such an at- 
mosphere, Professor Brandl’s point of view was shaped; and 
that point of view has shaped his biography of Shakspere. 


Probably most students will find Professor Brandl’s dis- 
tinctive contribution in his placing of Shakspere against the 
background of the social and literary ideas of his time. He is 
interested in knowing what Shakspere meant to himself, and 
to his times; and by consequence he is just as interested in know- 
ing what Shakspere has meant, and now means, to Germany 
and to the world. Unfortunately, in details, the book already 
begins to have a certain air of old-fashionedness. The only 
additions I have located in the bibliography for this fourth 
edition is a publication of 1921 which ought to have been in the 
third edition. That edition was itself essentially a pre-war 
publication, and this fourth edition is essentially a reprint 
of it. So, when in his prefatory essay Professor Brandl con- 
trasts former days with these, and attempts to account for 
the difference in the attitude toward Shakspere, we know that 
he is also unconsciously explaining to us how his own conditions 
of work have changed. We can agree with him that the diffi- 
culty is not fundamentally in the superior attraction of the 
Movie or of the Radio; we may also agree that the proximate 
difficulty is in the changed public—more callous, less cultivated. 

But there is always the future. And to that future Professor 
Brandl looks with hope. Shakspere is still the unfailing prophet 
and seer in all matters both spiritual and political. So Professor 
Brandl ends his essay by calling the faithful of every nation to 
continued worship at Shakspere’s shrine. 


T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 
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LANCELOT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, His ROLE AND CHAR- 
ACTER. By August J. App. Washington, D. C., Catholic 
University of America, 1929. 


Dr. App offers his book as “the most complete survey of 
English Arthurian literature existing,” and believes that he has 
collected “‘all the literary Lancelot material in English literature 
from 1100 to 1929.” His limitation of the field to “‘the English lit- 
erature of the British Isles” is a purely arbitrary one, but even 
within these limits the surveyis farfrom complete. Francis Coutts 
(i.e., Francis Burdett Thomas Coutts-Neville, Baron Latymer) 
published his Lancelot du Lake and The Death of Lancelot in 
England and they should not have been dismissed with the one 
word “American”; other works of importance which are not 
even mentioned and are apparently unknown to Dr. App are 
R. R. Buckley’s three plays The Round Table, The Holy Grail, 
and The Death of Arthur, Arthur Dillon’s play King Arthur 
Pendragon, Ernest Rhys’s play Gwenevere and a number of 
poems, Morley Steynor’s two plays Lancelot and Elaine and 
Launcelot and Guinevere, an anonymous Lancelot and Guenevere 
(London, G. Bell, 1919), A. C. Swinburne’s poem Lancelot, 
and S. Fowler Wright’s Scenes from the Morte d’ Arthur and the 
Ballad of Elaine. (His Riding of Lancelot appeared too late for 
Dr. App to include it.) 

Not only is the work far from complete but it is full of inac- 
curacies, many of them due to carelessness. Quotations are 
often only approximately correct, references are not always 
accurate; the author uses Schiiler’s abridgment of Maccallum’s 
summary of Sebastian Evans’s poem when Maccallum’s book 
was available to him if Evans’s was not and would have given 
him the information he desired; Schiiler’s “bestarkt ihn in 
seinem Vorsatze” in another summary he renders ‘‘submits to 
his resolution’’; he calls Hole’s Inogen “Imogen,” perhaps in 
accordance with his plan of normalizing proper names, calls 
Newbolt’s play Mordred “Modred’”’ and makes the character 
of this name the son of Morgan instead of Morgause; he mis- 
counts the triplets in Masefield’s The Death of Lancelot, calls 
the years 1920-1929 “‘the third decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury,” and speaks of George Newcomen as “probably Thomas 
Newcomen;” A. L. Gordon he confuses with his father Adam 
Durnford Gordon, calls him twice A. D. Gordon and once 
“Captain Adam Dunnford [sic] Gordon (1833-1870) .... the 
Australian national poet”; most surprising of all he tells us that 
Tennyson’s Enid and Nimue “seems not to have satisfied him 
so that it was never, so far as is known, published.”’ 

It would be unfair to lay the blame for such errors wholly 
upon Dr. App’s shoulders. Graduate students often do these 
things at first, but if given competent direction they soon learn 
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better. Had any one of the persons to whom the author expresses 
his gratitude in the introduction, or any member of the com- 
mittee that approved the work for publication given it more 
than a perfunctory reading these faults might have been 
pointed out before publication when there was still time to 
correct them. 
Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 





Tuomas Heywoop. By Otelia Cromwell. Yale University 
Press. New Haven, 1928. 


This new book on Thomas Heywood is a “Study in the 
Elizabethan Drama of Everyday Life,” and as such it repro- 
duces much of the material already given in Mowbray Velte’s 
Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas of Thomas Heywood, a Prince- 
ton University dissertation of 1922, printed at Lahore, India, 
in 1924. For some strange reason Miss Cromwell ignores this 
earlier dissertation that covers practically the same ground she 
has so painstakingly gone over. And the Princeton study is 
by no means unworthy of notice; the author’s analysis of the 
bourgeois elements in the plays is penetrating and lively, his 
relish of Heywood’s best scenes is keen and enthusiastic. The 
efforts of Mr. Velte surely deserve some attention. Miss Crom- 
well’s book, however, is fuller, more orderly, and, as one of the 
Yale Studies in English, more accessible. It possesses one im- 
portant advantage over the Bourgeois Elements in the Dramas 
of Thomas Heywood; Miss Cumedl presents a much more vivid 
portrait of the playwright, honest Tom Heywood, who wrote 
the genial dramas of everyday life. 

The author has a definite method. First, turning to the 
A pology for Actors, she shows that Heywood wrote with a pur- 
pose. His chosen motto was an adaptation of the popular 
Horatian ‘‘Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poétae,” and he 
believed that the stage was a wholesome benefit to the good 
people of London: 


If a mora!l, it is to perswade men to humanity and good life, to instruct 
them in civility and good manners, shewing them the fruits of honesty, and the 
end of villainy . . . and these are mingled with sportfull accidents, to recreate 
such as of themselves are wholly devoted to me lly which corrupts the 
bloud, or to refresh such weary spirits as are tired with labour or study, to mod- 
erate the cares and heavinesse of the minde, that they may returne “to their 
trades and faculties with more zeale and earnestnesse, after some small, soft, 
and pleasant retirement.” 


After recounting the scanty biographical details about the actor, 
playwright, and city poet, with no attempt to add anything new, 
Miss Cromwell proceeds to examine the chief plays attributed 
to Heywood. Then follows a good chapter on Heywood’s 
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realism, and one on his technique. Miss Cromwell readily admits 
that the plots of even the best plays are clumsy, but the in- 
dividual scenes, the episodes, she justly contends, are often 
admirable; the plays are always actable. The dialogue is not 
highly imaginative, but it is simple, direct, and usually vigorous. 
Finally, having established the character of Heywood and his 
dramatic technique, Miss Cromwell attacks the problems of 
authorship. To the student of Elizabethan literature this last 
chapter is probably the most important. Applying her estimate 
of Heywood the dramatist to the scenes of the plays, Miss 
Cromwell offers good internal evidence for her own classifica- 
tion. She decides that he was largely responsible for Edward 
IV; he had at least a main finger in The Fair Maid of the Ex- 
change, Fortune by Land and Sea, The Late Lancashire Witches, 
and Captain Thomas Stukeley; he had hardly more than alittle 
finger in A Warning for Fair Women and in How a Man May 
Choose a Good Wife from a Bad. 

In spite of pages bristling with the inevitable quotations 
from Henslowe’s Diary and with the numerous references to 
this and that scholar, such as mar almost every scholarly work 
on the Elizabethans, most of the book is good reading. A clear 
picture of Thomas Heywood emerges. 

As Miss Cromwell portrays him, Heywood was a capital 
fellow. Acquainted at Court, he was more at home in the city 
with his fellow actors and the honest tradesmen. Genial, good- 
natured, modest, sincere, “frank to a fault,”” Heywood believed 
that most people were as upright as himself. He had faith in 
the essential honesty of the London tradesman. He held that 
patriotism was one of the cardinal virtues. Consequently his 
plays exalt the merits and suppress the vices of his country- 
men. He did not see the sharpers and villains about him. His 
philosophy was the simple and straightforward kind, dear 
to the hearts of the common people; for the perplexing prob- 
lems of life there was but one solution—éruth. Young Geraldine, 
in The English Traveller, surely Heywood’s beau ideal of the 
English gentleman, says: 

Truth’s a word 
That should in every language relish well. 


Consistently avoiding artificiality of all sorts, Heywood tried to 
present the real emotions of the middle-class people, whether 
they were country gentry or city tradesmen. His plays lack 
the biting cynicism of Middleton and the savage satire of Jon- 
son, for Heywood was always in sympathy with his characters. 
As Miss Cromwell says, ‘““He exhibits contemporary manners 
not to promote the teaching of ethics in its restricted sense, but 
to awaken interest in the life of the middle class and to arouse, 
incidentally, the virtue of human sympathy.” 
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Heywood’s plays are, therefore, sound and wholesome. 
Some of them are extremely vulgar, but never are the scenes 
sneering and suggestive. The dramatist often improved his 
material. The sources of The Woman Killed with Kindness, 
for example, gave him only a situation of marital infidelity, 
reeking with wanton cruelty and implacable revenge. Heywood 
made the story at least humane. Master Frankford’s treat- 
ment of his unhappy wife may appear, to the modern reader, a 
refinement of revenge; but, when we consider the sources of the 
story, Heywood’s version is a remarkably generous trans- 
formation. 

The character of Heywood offers temptations to treat him 
as an Elizabethan “Rotarian,” or a seventeenth-century 
“booster” of London industry. He once said, “I hold he loves 
me best that calls me Tom.” But Miss Cromwell has wisely 
refrained from coloring her portrait too highly; her book is 
scholarly and, at the same time, interesting and sympathetic. 
Nor does she contend that Heywood is a forerunner of the 
“drama of sensibility” in the eighteenth century. She does 
assert that “in championing the cause of the ordinary man 
Heywood points forward to the realism of the social dramas of 
our own day.’”’ Heywood established the democratic traditions 
in English drama that Galsworthy, with a sterner and a heavier 
hand, still carries on. 


MARVIN THEODORE HERRICK 
University of Pittsburgh 





D. Derors uND J. Swirts BELESENHEIT UND LITERARISCHE 
Krititk. Von W. Gueckel und E. Guenther. Leipzig. 
Mayer & Mueller, G.m.b.H. 1925. 23.5 cm., pp. iv, 117. 
Palaestra 149. 


These are useful studies of the literary backgrounds of two 
illustrious writers of the eighteenth century. The present work 
was begun by W. Gueckel, who, called to the colors, died as a 
lieutenant in action, at the head of his company, near Amiens 
on April 30, 1918—a brave man, a pathetically futile sacrifice. 
His study was completed by Herr Guenther. The book is rather 
badly printed; there are too many misprints. There is an index 
of names for each of the two authors studied; these indexes 
should, we think, have been amalgamated. 

Both Defoe and Swift were extremely well read. Defoe did 
not admire Swift as a man, but conceded that he was “‘a walking 
index of books; he has all the libraries of Europe in his head.” 
Swift, on the other hand, unjustly branded Defoe as “an il- 
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literate scribbler; in this book it takes more than half as many 
pages to describe Defoe’s reading (30) as it does that of Swift 
(58). As a matter of fact Defoe had read an unusual amount. 
Both men amassed respectable collections of books for their 
time, Defoe chiefly in the field of history and politics; that of 
Swift comprised some six hundred volumes. 

Both men knew something of Chaucer, with whom English 
literature began for them both. But there is no indication that 
Defoe read much of Chaucer, whom he regarded as not fit for 
modern persons to read. Both knew Shakespeare, Swift prob- 
ably much the more fully. Both valued Milton highly. Defoe 
regarded Pope much less highly than did Swift. It would be 
interesting to follow the comparison further; but lack of space 
forbids. 

The description of each author’s reading is followed by a 
study of his ideas on criticism and literary creation. Naturally 
Swift thought more on this subject than did the matter-of-fact 
Defoe. It is curious that Defoe values learning as an asset for 
a poet more highly than does Swift. The latter does not follow 
Horace; he assures us that “learning is no way necessary either 
to the making of a poet; nor any part of learning is more neces- 
sary to poetry than to know the theory of light and the several 
proportions and diversifications of it in particular colours is 
to a good painter.” Whereas for Defoe Nature is darkness and 
learning is light. Swift values humor as a poet’s possession. 
For him freedom, temperance, inspiration are the trinity of 
essentials for the poet. Rime is essential; “‘verse without rhyme 
is a body without a soul.” 

CLARK S. NorTHUP 


Cornell University 





Str Toomas MAtory, His TURBULENT CAREER: A BIOGRAPHY. 
Edward Hicks. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Pp. IX to 118. 


Prior to 1894 nothing was known of Sir Thomas Malory but 
his name and the book associated with it. In March of that 
year Professor Kittredge presented a paper at a meeting held in 
New York in which he proposed the identification of the author 
of the Morte d’ Arthur with a Sir Thomas Malory, Knight, of 
Winwick (Northants) and Newbold Revell (Warwickshire), an 
outline of whose career was to be found in Dugdale’s Antiquities 
of Warwickshire. Concurrently he put his identification on rec- 
ord in an article on Malory in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 
and three years later argued the question more fully in ““Who 
Was Sir Thomas Malory?” (Harvard Studies and Notes, vol. V, 
[1897 for] 1896, pp. 85-106). Meanwhile the identification had 
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been suggested, but without proof, by T. W. Williams in the 
Athenaeum, No. 3585 (July 1896), and in 1898 A. T. Martin 
published a paper in Archaeologia,’ without knowing the work 
of Kittredge, in which he discussed two Thomas Malorys, one 
of Papworth, the other of Newbold Revell. He argued in favor of 
the Papworth Malory (who was not a knight and therefore does 
not meet the conditions necessary for a convincing identifica- 
tion). There the matter rested except for three communications 
in the Athenaeum (1897 and 1898) and a brief note by E. K. 
Chambers appended to his Sir Thomas Malory (English Associa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 51, Jan. 1922). Chambers called attention 
to two items in the Calendar of Patent Rolls ordering the arrest 
of this Malory on two different occasions. In 1925 Professor 
Kittredge again returned to the subject in a privately printed 
pamphlet Sir Thomas Malory (Barnstable, 1925). Mr. Hicks’s 
book is the culmination of this series of investigations. 

Following the clue suggested by the entries in the Patent 
Rolls, to which Chambers called attention, and an extract from 
the De Banco Rolls sent to Professor Kittredge by Edward F. 
Cobb, Mr. Hicks sought the record of the proceedings against 
Malory on these occasions. His search was rewarded by the find- 
ing of four documents: one in the King’s Bench Indictments 
detailing a series of charges ranging from extortion to contem- 
plated murder; two in the Coram Rege Rolls recording some of 
the proceedings against him on these charges; and one in the 
Controlment Roll continuing these proceedings. In addition he 
has supplied a background for the facts in Malory’s career, as 
well those previously uncovered as those which he has added. 
The result is a body of information from which one can construct 
a fair picture of the Warwickshire knight. 

Two criticisms must be passed on Mr. Hicks’s work. The 
first concerns certain slips of the pen. The number is not large 
but some of them will puzzle the reader or mislead him. On p. 14 
we read: “When Richard Beauchamp was first appointed 
Captain of Calais (in 1411) ” Three pages back the state- 
ment is made: ‘‘We know that the Earl was first appointed Cap- 
tain of Calais on February 3, 1414.” 1414 is the correct date 
and it affects the date of Malory’s service with the Earl of War- 
wick. On p. 19 it is said ““We next catch sight of Sir Thomas 
Malory in 1445, when, the Hundred Years War having come to 
an inglorious end, he was free to return to Newbold Revell. 
There, ‘being a knight, he served for this shire in the Parliament 
then held at Westminster’ [Dugdale].” Leaving aside the date 
when the Hundred Years War ended, there is reason to think 
Malory had returned to England before 1445. Certainly his 

1A. T. Martin, “The Identity of the Author of the Morte d'’ Arthur, with 


Notes on the Will of Thomas Malory of Papworth and the Genealogy of the 
Malory Family.’’ Archaeologia, LVI (1898), 165-182. 
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serving in the Parliament of that year is not the next that we 
catch sight of him, for, as Mr. Hicks himself shows (p. 9) Sir 
Thomas was one of the witnesses to a settlement of the Chet- 
wynd Estates in Warwickshire and Staffordshire in 1442. It may 
be noted that Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in whose 
service Malory was engaged, died in 1439. Malory’s service may 
have terminated then, or, even earlier, at the death of his father 
in 1433 or 1434. On page 35 the date of one of the offenses with 
which Malory was charged is given as Thursday, August 1, 
1450. But August 1, 1450 was a Saturday. The Inquisition 
says “die Jovis proximo post festum Sancti Petri Advincula” 
(p. 96), which is August 6. (The feast of Saint Peter Advincula 
is August 1.) The error is repeated on p. 52. On p. 39 we read: 
“On Friday next after the Feast of St. Hilary, 34 Henry VI,—in 
other words, January 16, 1456 ” The document on which 
this statement rests reads “die Veneris proximo post xvam 
Sancti Hilarie’’—i.e., January 30. In the translations added to 
some of the documents occur a few additional slips. Page 106 
(sixth line from bottom, for Wednesday read Thursday (die Jovis, 
p. 97). P. 107, 32 Henry VI presumably should be 34 Henry VI 
(cf. pp. 98 and 39). In the same item Thomas Juce should be 
Thomas Ince (cf. p. 98). In the following paragraph the 18th of 
St. Hilary should be the 15th of St. Hilary (cf. p. 99) and John 
Besford is given in the original as Johannes Benford (p. 99). 
“Unum parvum psalterum” (p. 99) is translated “one pair of 
psalters” (p. 105). The translations on p. 107 seem to be epi- 
tomes of the originals on pp. 98-99, but I do not find any origi- 
nal for the statement “Ordered that Thomas Malory be dis- 
trained of all his goods 2nd Feb. 30 Hen. VI.” Several places in 
the transcripts of the originals suggest errors but I have no way 
of checking them. There are slight differences between the text 
on p. 94 and the facsimile facing p. 34, but the latter seems to be 
the duplicate in the Coram Rege Roll of the inquisition in the 
King’s Bench Indictments, which would account for the dif- 
ferences. Finally on p. 86 we read, “Layamon and Walter 
Langland are household words to us.”’ 

A more general criticism concerns the exposition. The book 
is written with a certain flourish that at times becomes distaste- 
ful. Paragraphs such as the two on p. 5 are entirely gratuitous. 
We should have welcomed a simple and economical presentation 
of the facts assembled. It is really difficult to disengage these 
facts from the rest of the discussion and from the “background,” 
valuable as the latter at times is. Mr. Hicks is chary of footnotes 
and those he indulges in are not always helpful. Notes like 
“J. R. Green, History of the English People,” ““Dr. James Gaird- 
ner,” “André Reville,” and ‘““G. M. Trevelyan” without title or 
page do not facilitate verification or reference. The Victoria 
County History is once cited as the “‘Victorian County History” 
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and once as “Leicestershire County Victoria History.” In a book 
of this sort one likes to keep one’s bearings as he reads and to 
know where the author has adopted the points of his predeces- 
sors. Professor Kittredge’s 1925 pamphlet (issued in only 50 
copies) does net appear to be mentioned anywhere in the book, 
although the author shows his familiarity with it. In the dis- 
cussion of the attribution of the Morte d’ Arthur to the Malory 
here tracked down Mr. Hicks says: “‘We come now to what is 
perhaps the most conclusive piece of internal evidence that Sir 
Thomas Malory, Knight, of Newbold Revell, wrote the Morte 
d’Arthur.”” The point rests on Malory’s closing request to his 
readers, ‘Pray for me, while I am on live that God send me good 
deliverance,” a statement particularly appropriate from one who 
may have been writing in prison. The point is important, but it 
would have been fitting to remark that it had already been 
made by Chambers. 


As previously observed, it is not easy to extract the substance 
from this book and it may serve a useful purpose without de- 
tracting from the value of the work to offer here a summary of 
what can now be set down. 


Sir Thomas Malory was the son of John Malory (died 1433-— 
34) whose grandfather Sir Stephen Malory acquired by mar- 
riage with Fanny Revell the Fenny Newbold estates (Kittredge 
1897, p. 91; Hicks, 8). The date of Sir Thomas’s birth is un- 
known. Dugdale says he was in the retinue of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick at the “siege of Calais” in Henry V’s 
time. No siege of Calais in the reign of Henry V is known. Kit- 
tredge (1897, p. 93) conjectures the date to be about 1415.7 In 
1442 Malory was in England, appearing as a witness in the 
settlement of the Chetwynd estates in that year (Hicks, 9). He 
was then a knight. In 1443 he is charged by Thomas Smythe of 
Sprottin, Northants., with assault (De Banco Rolls, cited Kit- 
tredge 1925, note 20). There are no further entries concerning 
the case. In 1445 he was a member of Parliament (Dugdale; cf. 
Hicks, 18-20). On July 13, 1451 the Patent Rolls record a 
commission to Humphrey Duke of Buckingham and Richard 
Earl of Warwick to arrest Thomas Malory, knight, and John 


* Beauchamp was appointed Captain of Calais Feb. 3, 1414. Dugdale gives 
as his authority a “Rot. in bibl. Hatton.” Hicks says “Search for this Roll at the 
Bodleian Library and the British Museum has proved fruitless, and we are 
forced to conclude that it was among the valuable mss, etc., destroyed in the great 
fire at the Birmingham Public Library in 1879.” (p. 11) There is one other pos- 
sibility, namely, that it is among the Hatton Mss. calendared in the First Report 
of the Hist. Mss. Comm. Although there are numerous mss. in his collection 
either used by Dugdale or in his hand, I do not find any which from the calendar 
can be identified as the roll in question. Hicks, by an examination of other names 
cited by Dugdale from the same roll, makes a valuable contribution towards 
fixing its date. One member of the retinue died in 1421. The date then falls 
between 1414 and 1421. 
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Appelby, his servant, and cause them to find mainpernors who 
will mainprise for them under a sufficient penalty that they will 
do no hurt to the prior and convent of the Carthusian house of 
Axiholme or any of the king’s people, and that they will appear 
in person before the king and council on the quinzaine of Mi- 
chaelmas next to answer certain charges. (Chambers, 16; 
Hicks, 25). On Aug. 23, 1451 in two inquisitions held at Nunea- 
ton (Warw.) he is charged with the following offenses (text in 
Hicks, 913-97): On Jan. 4, 1450 Malory and twenty-six others, 
armed, ay in ambush in Coombe Abbey woods to murder Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Buckingham (who presided at the inquisition!). 
On May 23 Malory broke into the house of Hugh Smyth at 
Monks Kirby and raped Joan, his wife. On May 31 Malory and 
John Appelby extorted 100s from Margaret King and William 
Hales at Monks Kirby. On August 6 Malory again raped Joan, 
wife of Hugh Smyth, this time at Coventry, and carried away to | 
Barwell (co. Leicester) goods and chattels of the said Hugh 
worth £40. On August 31 Malory and John Appelby extorted 
20s by threats and oppression from John Mylner at Monks 
Kirby. On June 14, 1451 Malory and five others extortionately 
took 7 cows, 2 calves, a cart worth £4, and 335 sheep worth £22 
at Cosford (co. Warwick) belonging to William Rowe and Wil- 
liam Dowde of Shawell (co. Leicester) and carried them off to 
Newbold Revell.* On July 25 Malory and his aider and abettor 
John Appelby were arrested and committed to the custody of the 
sheriff of Coventry to await trial before the King and Council. 
Two days later (July 27) while in the custody of the sheriff at 
Coleshill Malory broke out of prison during the night and swam 
across the moat there. The next day (July 28) Malory and Ap- 
pelby and about ten others broke by night into Coombe Abbey 
(a Cistercian monastery between Newbold Revell and Coven- 
try), battered down doors, broke into two of the abbot’s chests, 
took one bag containing £21, another containing £25, and other 
jewels and valuables worth £40. The following day (July 29) 
Sir Thomas Malory, Richard Malory of Radclyff near Leicester, 
Esq., John Appelby, with a dozen others named and about a 
hundred unnamed, riotously battered in 18 doors of Coombe 
Abbey and insulted the abbott, his monks, and servants. 
They also broke open 3 iron chests and stole £40. 4, 4, 3 gold 
rings set with precious stones, 2 silver signets, a small psalter, 


* This charge was brought by the second inquisition. Hicks remarks (p. 
36): “One cannot help speculating as to the reason why, when one jury at Nu- 
neaton had returned its verdicts on counts 1-8 of the indictment against Sir 
Thomas Malory, it should have been necessary to empanel another jury to hear 
evidence on an additional count, that relating to the forcible removal of cows 
and sheep from Shawell, co. Leicester, to Newbold Revel.” But the offense was 
committed “apud Cosford.’’ Cosford is in the hundred of Knightlow (co. War- 
wick) and all the jurors of this inquisition were from this same hundred, whereas 
the jurors of the other inquisition were from the hundred of Hemlingford. 
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2 silver girdles, 3 strings of beads (one of coral, one of amber, and 
one of jet), two bows and 3 sheaves of arrows—all belonging to 
the abbot. To all these charges Malory pleaded not guilty, 
Jan. 27, 1452 (Coram Rege Roll: Hicks, 97). On March 26, 1453 
an entry in the Patent Rolls directs the Duke of Buckingham, 
Sir Edward Grey of Groby, and the sheriff of Warwick and Lei- 
cester to arrest Malory to answer certain charges (Chambers, 16, 
who misdates the entry; Hicks, 38). On February 9, 1454 
Malory was in court but the jury did not appear and the hearing 
was postponed until May 6 when he again appeared before the 
court (Hicks, 98). On October 29 [1454 or 1455] he was released 
on bail. Afterwards in the Hilary Term [Jan. 23—Feb. 12] 1456 
the jury was ordered to inquire into his guilt (Hicks, 100), On 
January 30 he was in court in the custody of the constable of the 
Tower of London and offered letters patent from the king dated 
November 24, 1455 pardoning him for felonies, transgressions, 
etc., committed prior to July 9, 1455. In spite of these and the 
offer of several friends to go his bail he was committed to the 
custody of the Marshall (Hicks, 39, 99). On January 24, 1457 
Malory was being detained in the prison at Ludgate and was or- 
dered to be kept safe and secure until further orders (Hicks, 101). 
On October 21, 1457 he was delivered in bail to William Neville, 
Lord Fauconberg, and two others until the morrow of St. John, 
Dec. 28 (Hicks, 101). On that day he was committed to the 
Marshalsea (ibid.). In the Easter Term 1459 the court was in- 
formed that he was out of the custody of the Marshall and had 
been at large in the county of Warwick since Easter. The Mar- 
shall was ordered to keep him in the king’s prison of the Mar- 
shalsea and not to let him out. In Hilary Term 1460 he was 
transferred to the king’s prison of Newgate, and there the 
records cease. He was specifically excluded from the general 
pardon of August 24, 1468 along with several others (Kittredge, 
1897, pp. 88-90) and from the later pardon of December 1, 1468 
(Chambers, 16). Kittredge believes his exclusion was for partici- 
pation on the Lancastrian side in the Wars of the Roses, but 
Chambers is doubtful. An inquisition at Northampton records 
his death on March 12, 1471 (Martin, 172) and when Dugdale 
wrote he lay “buryed . . . . in the Chappell of St. Francis at the 
Grey Friars, near Newgate in the Suburbs of London” (Kit- 
tredge, 1897, p. 90). The incription on his tomb gives the date 
as March 14. At the time of his death his lands had all been 
transferred to bis wife, Elizabeth (died 1479). He was sur- 
vived by a son Robert (died before 1479), and a grandson Nicho- 
las who died (after 1511) without male heirs. 

Mr. Hicks is to congratulated upon performing with much 
industry a very useful piece of work. His book will be indispens- 
able to all future students of the Morte d’ Arthur and its author. 


ALBERT C. BAUGH 
University of Pennsyloania 
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Frépéric SorRET, ZEHN JAHRE BEI GOETHE. ERINNERUNGEN AN 
WEIMARS KLASSISCHE ZEIT, 1822-1832. Aus Sorets hand- 
schriftlichem Nachlass, seinen Tagebiichern und seinem 
Briefwechsel zum erstenmal zusammengestellt, iibersetzt 
und erliutert von H. H. Houben. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 
1929. 799 pp. (paper 15 Marks, cloth 20 Marks) 


For some time there had been good reason to believe that the 
French-Swiss scientist Frédéric Soret, who during the last ten 
years of Goethe’s life associated freely and intimately with the 
poet, left important records concerning his contacts in Weimar. 
It was generally felt however that these documents had been 
irreparably lost or at least would never emerge from their ob- 
scure cache somewhere in Geneva to see the light of publication. 
But now, thanks to the industry and good fortune of Professor 
H. H. Houben, who has already enriched our intimate knowl- 
edge of Goethe and his circle through other lucky finds, we have 
the Soret papers before us in accessible form, edited by the skil- 
ful hand of their discoverer himself. 

Soret, who had been a student at Geneva and Paris, was a 
thorough-going republican. In the summer of 1822 he reluc- 
tantly followed the call of Maria Paulowna to come to Weimar 
and act as tutor to the future Grand Duke Karl Alexander. He 
met Goethe in September of that year and soon got on ever more 
friendly terms with him, as these newly discovered letters and 
memoirs show. His diurnal accounts of his visits with Goethe, 
but no less his striking pictures of the social, political, and cul- 
tural life of Weimar and its court, add new zest to our interest in 
the figure of the senex mirabilis and in the activities of his en- 
vironment. 

It becomes abundantly clear that Soret cherished a deep 
concern, nay a passion, for the exact sciences, as well as for 
politics and problems of a social, industrial and administrative 
nature. These predilections, especially his scientific proclivities, 
are reflected in his kaleidoscopic conversations with Goethe. 
Assuming at first an attitude of skepticism toward Goethe’s sci- 
entific endeavors, he was later converted and became Goethe’s 
most eager associate and helper in the poet’s struggle for recog- 
nition as a man of science. He assisted him in his mineralogical 
investigations and helped systematize and enrich the curiously 
multifarious Goethean laboratory. More than that, he impreg- 
nated Goethe’s scientific writings with his own views, translated 
into French the revised version of the Metamorphose der Pflan- 
zen, and acted as a mediator, socially as well as professionally, 
between Goethe and the outstanding scientific thinkers of 
France and Switzerland. Men like Cuvier and Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire become quite familiar to the reader of Soret’s memoirs, 
as do the controversies hinging upon synthesis and analysis, 
metamorphosis and symmetry. 
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Of scarcely less interest too are the sidelights cast upon the 
political tribulations of the time, for instance the July revolution 
and the uprising of the Russian decabrists. Social problems also 
have their day in court. Thus the theories of Bentham and his 
disciple Etienne Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau, are aired 
with charming intimacy. And repeatedly we find references to 
such names as Honoré de Balzac, Victor Hugo, Francois 
Guizot, Abel Villemain, Antoine Bovy, J. J. Rousseau; Beetho- 
ven, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Sulpiz Boisserée, Karl von Bon- 
stetten, Ludwig Tieck; Lord Byron, Thomas Medwin and Sir 
Walter Scott—to mention but a few in an imposing galaxy 
which loses none of its impressiveness when catalogued and con- 
signed to a cold, statistical index. 

Besides enriching our fund of knowledge concerning the rela- 
tions of Goethe and Soret, and in addition to presenting the 
picture of Goethean Weimar from a new angle, this volume offers 
fresh information on several contemporaries of the two princi- 
pals, among them the artist Rudolf Tépffer. There are also some 
hitherto unpublished letters to and from Eckermann, Ottilie von 
Goethe, Friedrich von Miiller, Maria Paulowna, and Karl 
Alexander. 

Professor Houben himself has contributed no inconsiderable 

amount of work to the volume. He is responsible for the German 
translation of the original texts, in itself no mean undertaking. 
He has supplied the connective narrative wherever the texts 
required it, annotated the latter and given parallel references to 
Eckermann and other sources concurrent with Soret. And fin- 
ally he has written an important epilog of one hundred pages. 
Here he tests, among other things, the reliability of Soret. This 
is done by means of carefully prepared tables wherein Soret’s 
records are compared year by year with those contained in 
Goethe’s diaries. The results may be summarized in Houben’s 
own words as follows: 
Dass Sorets Erinnerungen subjektiv zuverlissig sind, dass er bestrebt war, 
nach bestem Wissen wahrheitsgetreu zu berichten, diirfte nach den Ergebnissen 
der bisherigen Untersuchung keinem Zweifel unterliegen. Auch seine gelegent- 
lichen Fortlassungen und Vorbehalte sprechen dafiir, dass er sich bei der Nie- 
derschrift stets ernster Verantwortung bewusst war (p. 756). 

Some forty half-tones and facsimiles add much to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume, which in purpose and effect is a 
complement to Professor Houben’s J. P. Eckermanns Gespriache 
mit Goethe (21st edition, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1925). 

Both the editor and the publisher are to be congratulated 
upon this excellent work. Its appearance at the present time 
may be welcomed as a symbolic token that Goethe still lives on, 
despite the foolish murmurs of an impending Klassikerdim- 
merung. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 
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Hétperxtrn. Von Wilhelm Béhm. Erster Band. VIII, 503 
Seiten. geb. M. 16, Leinwand M. 18. 50. 


Wer sich zu Anfang dieses Jahrhunderts zu Friedrich Hélder- 
lin hingezogen fiihlte, dem stand einzig die kleine Ausgabe Ber- 
told Litzmanns in der Cottaschen Bibliothek der Weltliteratur 
zur Verfiigung. Daneben noch die Briefe in dem Werke des 
ilteren Litzmann: Friedrich Hélderlins Leben. In Briefen von 
und an Hiélderlin (1890). Nur wenige abseitsstehende bekiim- 
merten sich um den Dichter, den allerdings schon der Pfortenser 
Friedrich Nietzsche fiir sich entdeckt, fiir den Wilhelm Dilthey 
in Westermanns Monatsheften im Jahr 1867 geworben hatte. 
Im Jahre 1905 erschien dann Diltheys Das Erlebnis und die 
Dichtung mit dem jetzt beriihmten Hélderlinaufsatz und gleich- 
zeitig bei Eugen Diederichs Hélderlins Gesammelte Werke in 
drei Binden. Der Herausgeber war Wilhelm Béhm. Die Aus- 
gabe, die erste, die in der Form des Dichters wiirdig, brachte 
ausser den Werken eine Auswahl aus den Briefen, diese um den 
wertvollen Fund der Briefe an Diotima bereichert, und machte 
zum erstenmal die Sophoklesiibersetzungen Hélderlins weiteren 
Kreisen wieder zuginglich, fiir die schon Bettine von Arnim 
eingetreten war. Im folgenden Jahre (1906) brachte die Zeit- 
schrift fiir vergleichende Literaturgeschichte die Aufsitze von J. 
Eberz iiber Hélderlins Nachtgesinge. Der hier gegebenen 
Deutung hatte schon die Béhmsche Ausgabe vorgearbeitet, in- 
dem Béhm die sinnentstellende Interpunktion der Hélderlin- 
schen Handschriften durch eine sinngemisse ersetzt hatte. Die 
Béhmsche Ausgabe der Werke liegt seit 1924 in erweiterter 
Form in fiinf Banden vor. Dieser Ausgabe hatten die grossen 
kritischen Ausgaben von Zinckernagel (Insel) and Norbert v. 
Hellingrath (Miiller) vorgearbeitet. In diesen letzten Jahren ist 
die Hélderlinliteratur fast zu sehr angewachsen. Trotz der vie- 
len Sonderuntersuchungen und Ausfiihrungen mehr allgemeiner 
Art, das eigentliche Hélderlinbuch blieb aus! Zu diesem Buche 
bildet das neue Werk Wilhelm Béhms die unumgingliche 
Vorarbeit. Kein Hélderlinforscher darf daran vorbeigehen. 
Der grosse Umfang des Werkes—ein zweiter Band steht noch 
aus—und auch die Art der Darstellung werden dem Buche die 
Wirkung auf weitere Kreise versperren. Bohm hat hier wohl 
absichtlich der Wissenschaft ein Opfer gebracht, vielleicht ein 
notwendiges Opfer. Schon die feinsinnige Einleitung zu seiner 
Hélderlinausgabe zeigt, dass Béhm in engerem Rahmen ein 
formvollendeteres und lebensvolleres Bild hatte zeichnen kén- 
nen, als er uns hier in dieser schwerfliissigen, hie und da auch 
wohl allzu breiten Darstellung gegeben hat. Doch diese Ein- 
schrinkung darf uns nicht verleiten, die positiven Werte seines 
Werkes zu iibersehen. . 

Was sind die Vorziige von Béhms grosser Monographie? 
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1). Die Darstellung fusst durchaus auf dem festen Grund der 
gegebenen Tatsachen und bleibt allen Verstiegenheiten fern. 
2). Die ganzen geistesgeschichtlichen Bewegungen jener Zeit 
kommen zur Darstellung. 3) Die zeitgenéssische Kritik, die 
oft nur schwer zugiinglich ist, wird mit in die Darstellung ver- 
woben. 4) Ausfiihrliche inhaltliche und formelle Analysen der 
Werke und Gedichte Hélderlins. 5) Gedankliche und formelle 
Wechselbeziehungen zwischen Hiélderlin und Hegel, Schelling, 
Schiller und Goethe; Hélderlin und die Antike; Hélderlin und die 
Romantik, besonders Friedrich Schlegel. Dass das Bild des 
Dichters durch diese eindringende Darstellung manche Berich- 
tigung erfaihrt, braucht kaum betont zu werden. Nur auf eins 
sei nachdriicklich hingewiesen: Hélderlins inniges Vertrautsein 
mit der Natur, das sich auch in seiner Dichtung ausspricht, wird 
hier in ein klares Licht geriickt: die Anschaulichkeit der Schilde- 
rung verbindet Hélderlin mit Mérike und Schiller. Man darf auf 
den zweiten Band begierig sein, der bald folgen mége. 


FRIEDRICH BRUNS 
University of Wisconsin 





Novalis: ScHRIFTEN. Im Verein mit Richard Samuel heraus- 
gegeben von Paul Kluckhohn. Leipzig u. Wien Bibl. Inst. 


Vier Bande (80* 409; 432; 470; 38* 581) Leinen M. 14. 
Halbleder M. 24. 


Wer bisher in Meyers Klassikerausgaben nach einem Novalis 
suchte, der fand Novalis und Fouqué in einem Band zusam- 
mengekoppelt, etwa wie Fritz Reuter und Hélderlin in der Bio- 
graphienserie Geisteshelden. Strange bedfellows! Nach den Vor- 
arbeiten von Ernst Heilborn (1901) und Minor (1907) bringt 
nun das Bibliographische Institut einen Novalis, der allen 
wissenschaftlichen Anforderungen geniigt. Die dichterischen 
Werke (Band 1) hat Paul Kluckhohn herausgegeben und ein- 
geleitet. Schon hier konnte der Herausgeber neues Material 
bringen: Gedichte, Dramenentwiirfe u.s.w. Die beiden folgenden 
Bande enthalten die Fragmente, an Umfang das doppelte von 
dem, was Minor bietet. Vorangestellt werden die von Novalis 
selbst veréffentlichten Sammlungen (Bhitenstaub, Glauben und 
Liebe), denen das iibrige Material -hronologisch geordnet folgt. 
Mitarbeiter an diesen beiden Banden war Richard Samuel, der 
sich durch seine Monographie Die poetische Staats- und Ge- 
schichtsauffassung Friedrich von Hardenbergs in der Novalisfor- 
schung einen beneidenswerten Ruf erworben hat. Er ist der 
Herausgeber des vierten Bandes: Briefe und Tagebiicher. Der 
Band enthilt die simtlichen Briefe des Dichters und 66 Briefe 
an ihn. Charakteristiken von Zeitgenossen runden ihn ab. 
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Diesem Band hat Samuel eine besondere Einleitung und einen 
Kommentar beigegeben. 

Man kann sich nur freuen, dass der Verlag endlich auf 
Anmerkungen und Erklarungen unter dem Text verzichtet hat, 
um so mehr, da diese hiufig nur Belehrungen vermittelten, wie 
sie auch das kleinste Konversationslexikon bringt. Dass aber 
auf alle Kommentierung der ersten drei Bande verzichtet werden 
musste, ist zu bedauern, besonders bei Novalis. Der Bongsche 
Verlag hat hier den richtigen Weg eingeschlagen: Anmerkungen 
am Schluss der Ausgaben, eventuell in Sonderbinden. 

Die Ausstattung ist wiirdig, wenn auch natiirlich nicht so 
schén wie Minors Ausgabe (Eugen Diederichs). Hingewiesen 
sei auf die Handschriftenproben, sechs an der Zahl, darunter 
eine von Sophie v. Kiihn, und auf das Bildermaterial, darunter 
ein wenig bekanntes Jugendbildnis des Dichters und eine bisher 
unveréffentlichte Miniatur von Sophie. Misslungen ist leider 
die Nachbildung des bekannten Portraits von Julie von Char- 
pentier. 

FRIEDRICH BRUNS 


University of Wisconsin 





CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN: Auswahl, herausgegeben von 
Michael Bauer und Margarete Morgenstern, R. Piper & Co. 
Miinchen 1929. 


Aus dem reichen Nachlass Christian Morgensterns erschien 
1927 ein Band Mensch Wanderer mit Gedichten aus allen 
Epochen seines Lebens. Ihm folgte 1928 eine Sammlung von 
Grotesken und Parodien Die Schallmiihle. Damit sind wohl die 
Veréffentlichungen aus dem Nachlass des Dichters zum Ab- 
schluss gebracht, denn der Ende 1929 erschienene Band bringt 
keinen neuen Stoff, sondern die lang erwartete Auswahl, eine 
Sammlung von Morgensterns schénsten Gedichten. Die Heraus- 
geber sind des Dichters Frau und Morgensterns Freund, der 
im Juni 1929 kurz vor der Drucklegung des Buches gestorben 
ist. Das Vorwort weist auf die Schwierigkeit ciner solchen 
Auswahl bei Morgenstern hin, da “in jedem seiner Bande ein 
in sich abgeschlossener Erlebniskreis oder Stufengang gegeben 
ist.”’ Als Ziel schwebte den Herausgebern vor “‘die Vielfarbig- 
keit seines kiinstlerischen Schaffens und die Spannweite seines 
menschlichen Erlebens sichtbar werden zu lassen.” Die ein- 
zelnen Abschnitte sind betitelt: Hymnen; Reich der Nacht; 
Naturbild; Liebe; Sendung; Erfiillung. Ein kurzes Nachwort 
von Michael Bauer zeichnet in innerlichstem Mitfiihlen die 
geistige Einstellung des Dichters zur Welt und zum Weltall. 
Das Inhaltsverzeichnis bezeichnet bei jedem Gedicht den Band, 
dem es entnommen ist. 
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Wenn wir die Gruppierung der ausgewihlten Gedichte 
niher betrachten, erkennen wir, dass sie sich zu einem ab- 
geschlossenen Ganzen zusammenschliessen. Mit dem Abschnitt 
“‘Hymnen” beginnt die Dichtung in den héchsten Héhen. Ein 
weiter Bogen spannt sich vom Sternenliebesgesang “Das 
Hohelied” zu der innerlichst erlebten ““Hymne” an das Him- 
mels-Licht. Durch dieses weite Tor schreiten wir hinunter ins 
“Reich der Nacht.” Wir erleben mit dem Dichter, wie er in 
klarer Nacht triumend im Kahn ausgestreckt liegt und der 
hohen Nacht geheimnisvoller Glanz, der durch das feine Gewebe 
seiner Lieder flammt, ihn mit einem nie gekannten Entziicken 
durchgliiht, sodass er in jedem Sternenstrahl den Ton der Hei- 
mat erfiihlt, die ihn gesendet. Der Sternenbronnen der Nacht 
mit seinen Offenbarungswonnen bildet den Grundton der 
Gedichte aus dieser Gruppe. Auf diesem metaphysischen Hin- 
tergrund muss man die Gedichte des folgenden Abschnitts 
‘“‘Naturbild” erleben. Wir folgen hier dem Reigen der Natur 
vom “‘Vorfriihling” bis zum “Herbst” in ihren feinsten ather- 
ischen Schwingungen. In diesem Rahmen eingebettet sind die 
Gedichte iiber die Tagesstimmungen, darunter das wunder- 


feine: ‘‘Der Morgen war von iibersanftem Schmelz... .” und 
“Auf braunen Sammetschuhen geht der Abend durch das miide 
Land. ...: ” Daneben steht auch einmal ein Gedicht humor- 


istischen Inhalts, das uns an die ‘“‘Galgenlieder’’ erinnert und so 
anfiingt: “Ein Gewitter, im Voriibergehn, liess einst einen 
Donner stehn.” In diesem und dem folgenden Abschnitt 
‘“‘Liebe’’ sind am meisten Gedichte von allgemein zuginglichem 
Erlebnisgehalt. Der Dichter ist hier am stirksten ins allgemein 
Menschliche niedergestiegen. Bezeichnend dafiir sind die drei 
“Volkslieder.” In dem nichsten Abschnitt “Sendung”’ steigt 
die Kurve wieder aufwirts. Neben Naturschilderungen, die 
denen im friiheren Abschnitt nahe stehen, sind andere Gedichte 
vom Erkennen seines, des Dichters, ganz persénlichen Schick- 
sals und bedeutsam schliesst diese Gruppe mit Gedichten an 
Rudolf Steiner. Der letzte Abschnitt “Erfillung” bedeutet 
naturgemiss den Héhepunkt, was Gedanken- und Erlebnistiefe 
anbelangt, wenn auch nicht immer in Bezug auf dichterische 
Schénheit. Die Gedichte hier sind zur Hilfte dem letzten zu 
Lebzeiten des Dichters erschienenen Band entnommen, der 
Rudolf Steiner gewidmet ist, doch sind die ganz speziell anthro- 
posophischen Gedichte nicht aufgenommen. Das letzte Gedicht 
‘“‘Fusswaschung”’ schliesst mit der Strophe: “Es dankt aus aller 
Gottheit Ein- und aller Gottheit Vielheit wieder. In Dank 
verschlingt sich alles Sein.” So schliesst sich der Kreis und 
kehrt zu dem ersten Gedicht der Sammlung zuriick. 


Erich HOFACKER 
Washington University 
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CorNELL Stupies tn Encuisu, XII. “Milton on Education,’ 
edited with an Introduction and Notes by Oliver Morley 
Ainsworth. xi-369, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 


In this beautifully printed volume, Professor Ainsworth has 
assembled the various statements concerning education to be 
found throughout Milton’s works. The title of the book, cor- 
rect and adequate as it is, may cause some confusion because 
of the frequent use of the title On or Of Education for Milton’s 
tractate itself on that subject. One misses in the short Preface 
a clear and definite statement of the nature of the work. It is 
therefore somewhat of a surprise to be confronted with what at 
first appears to be a rather unbalanced title-page. A brief survey 
of the pages of the book, however, soon reveals the author’s 
purpose and procedure. 

The piéce de résistance of Professor Ainsworth’s work is the 
tractate Of Education. A forty-seven page Introduction pre- 
cedes the text of the tractate. This is followed by classified 
exerpts from Milton’s prose and poetry indicative of his attitude 
toward and ideas regarding education. Such topics as “Milton 
as Pupil and Teacher;” “Milton and the Study of Language;” 
“Milton on the Study and Writing of History” group together 
respectively relevant quotations from the prose and poetry. 
Such groupings and classifications should prove useful to the 
student and convenient to the specialist for quick reference. 

Of Professor Ainsworth’s work aside from the assembling 
of the quotations in their proper places, a word should be said 
concerning the Introduction and Notes to the tractate. In the 
Introduction one wishes for a fuller orientation of the tract 
among the educational writings in the stream of which it is a 
part. Vives and Vittorino seem scarcely adequate to introduce 
us fully to the interest in education possessed by the Italian 
humanists. Nor is the rather conventional mention of Erasmus, 
Colet, Elyot, Ascham, and Mulcaster particularly valuable. 
Quotations from Colet through Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers and 
Masson are somewhat deplorable. Colet in considerable 
quantity is more available than that. 

One looks vainly in the latter part of the Introduction for a 
discussion of similar ideal contemporary systems, such as 
Kynaston’s. 

Professor Ainsworth’s notes to the tractate are chiefly in 
the manner of a glossary. Several of them, when they go beyond 
definition, are somewhat ambiguous. (cf. p. 324, second 
note on 51:13.) The note on p. 326 on 52:22 “Milton as an 
educator directly contravenes the position afterwards taken by 
Rousseau”’ reminds one of “‘the fairest of her daughters Eve.” 
On p. 342, note to 59:20, the words “Chaldee” and “Syriac’”’ 
mean much less in Professor Ainsworth’s note than they do in 
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Milton’s original. ‘“Chaldee” in Milton’s day was used to 
designate, to be sure, the language in which certain portions 
of Ezra and Daniel appear in the Old Testament. But the 
term universally meant, and certainly Milton meant by it, the 
language of the Targums, or paraphrastic arrangements of the 
Old Testament. The term may be “inappropriate” today: 
it certainly was ndét in Milton’s and even today would be readily 
understood. By “Syriac” Milton clearly meant the Syriac 
version of the New Testament, and in Tremellius’ edition. This 
edition appeared as early as 1575 and was paralleled with a 
Latin translation. To define these terms especially ‘Chaldee,” 
according to present day scholarly opinion, is to lose much of 
the force of Milton’s meaning. But on the whole the notes 
are useful and certainly they are convenient. The bibliography 
is well organized, but conventional in content. 

Altogether the work is a useful compilation of Milton’s 
ideas on education. It fills a genuine need for students of 
English literature and for students of education. 


HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





LACTANTIUS AND Mitton. x-220. Kathleen Ellen Hartwell. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929. 


This book is a study in detail of Milton’s use of and acquaint- 
ance with a patristic writer, whom, as has long been known, 
he read. Neither the most nor the least important name among 
his readings in the early Fathers, Lactantius offers an ad- 
mirable beginning on the difficult task of complete exploration 
of the poet’s reading and use of the patristic writers. Miss 
Hartwell’s work is most important as an indication of what 
awaits the investigator willing to examine fully any one of the 
ancient authors to whom Milton repeatedly referred. Especially 
valuable is her discussion of the form in which Lactantius was 
known to him. She shows conclusively in her treatment of Titan 
how dangerous it is to assume that Milton made mistakes in 
details of a classical origin (p. 47). It is amazing to see the 
inadequacy on the point of all commentators since Keightley. 
Even Masson is found in error here, as well as on Demogorgon 
(pp. 65-66). The significance of this is its demonstration 
of the importance of knowing the precise edition of any work 
Milton used, as is again shown by the “misquotation” on 
p. 15. The author’s hope to find evidence of Milton’s reading of 
Lactantius as early as St. Paul’s would have been encouraged, 
but not entirely fulfilled, had she noted the acceptance by War- 
ton and Stern of 1625, before Cambridge, as the date of Elegy 
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IV. Many other details invite attention. The author attributes 
to me the assumption that Milton knew Hermes Trismegistus 
in Hebrew. I referred to his mention of Hermes as an indication 
of his interest in Semitic or Oriental lore, not of his knowledge 
of Hermes in Hebrew, as Hermetic literature is too well charted 
for any such assumption. The appendices are of unequal value. 
The first two are useful, but the third is at best uncertain. Not 
only is Purchas well known in connection with Milton, but the 
gods discussed are to be found exhaustively treated in too many 
special treatises to assume that Milton knew them primarily 
through a travel book. The fourth appendix, Azazel, is con- 
clusive in making Callander in 1750 the first to connect Milton 
with the Enoch fragment in Syncellos rather than Saurat in 
1920. The influence on the poet of the Latin prayers at St. 
Paul’s was discussed recently in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment, but the point is well taken. On the whole, Miss Hart- 
well’s work is useful, accurate, and most welcome. It is to be 
hoped that she will give us more of such studies on authors 
known to have been read by Milton, or that this study will 
encourage others similarly to investigate them. 


HarRIsS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





HUMANISM AND AMERICA. Edited by Norman Foerster. Farrar 
and Rinehart: New York. 1930. Pp. xvii+294. $3.50. 


It would be interesting to know just what the philosophers 
are thinking of the new “movement” that evidently is struggling 
for a place among current attempts to evaluate modern life. 
The contributors to the present volume, scholarly as thev al- 
ways are, charming as they frequently are, certainly exhibit 
adroitness in side-stepping and ignoring the metaphysical and 
logical predicaments that dog them step by step. Nor are they 
apparently conscious of the dilemmas which they leave behind 
them in the fields of ethics and criticism. But, determined to 
find, and if not to find, then to affirm, a principle of order 
whereby the dizzying vortex of conflicting ideals and purposes 
in the world today may be checked, they have appropriated the 
old term “humanism,” given it new denotations and retained 
many of its pleasant connotations; rallied round Mr. Irving 
Babbitt’s notions of “centrality,” “decorum,” “‘intuition,”’ 
“mediation,” ‘“‘standards’; and, regarding psychology and 
sociology as ‘“‘pseudo-sciences” (page 4) and science itself as 
producing as fantastic a world asastrology and alchemy (page 
11), they have set up once again a frank and pugnacious princi- 
ple of dualism. Not so clear and consistent an intellectual 
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effort as Mr. Walter Lippmann’s A Preface to Morals, their 
attempt at retrieving ethical and aesthetic order is so much 
more an affirmation than a reasoned or scientifically motivated 
inquiry, that a very illuminating paper might be written 
on the contrast between the two books. If Mr. Lippmann 
leaves us with a cold, undynamic Stoicism on our hands, 
Humanism and America leaves us with a vague sense that some- 
thing ought to be done but that, owing to the hazy outlines of 
our words, we are not sure just where to begin or where we shall 
probably go. With old terms inadequately defined, with old 
conceptions (e.g., dualism) reintroduced into a discussion of 
morals and motives, and with a perturbing manner of affirming 
its principles (see Mr. Babbitt’s frank advocacy of the effort, 
on page 39), the book leaves a final impression of a splendid 
intention inadequately and obscurely conceived. 

The general conception of the principles is no less unsatisfy- 
ing than their application. In a fashion that reminds one of 
Stuart P. Sherman’s dubious method in On Contemporary 
Literature, Mr. G. R. Elliott in “The Pride of Modernity” 
measures Emerson and finds him wanting, Mr. Robert Shafer 
in “An American Tragedy” appraises Theodore Dreiser as a 
novelist by his shortcomings as a philosopher or moralist, and 
Mr. Harry Hayden Clark frowns upon the tradition of Sher- 
wood Anderson, James Branch Cabell, and Floyd Dell, and 
lauds the moral idealism implicit in The Brimming Cup. One 
thinks at once of Mr. Sherman’s strictures against Mr. George 
Moore and Anatole France in the interest of the moral im- 
plications of Mr. Arnold Bennet’s novels of the Five Towns. 
The vitality of art tantalizingly eludes the application of a body of 
doctrine. Other essays, however, reinforce one’s conviction that 
weighty and brilliant things are being said: Mr. Paul Elmer 
More’s delicate and restrained plea for ‘““The Humility of Com- 
mon Sense,” Mr. Alan Reynolds Thompson’s penetrating 
remarks on “The Dilemma of Modern Tragedy,” Mr. Stanely 
P. Chase’s delightful encounter with modernistic poetry in 
“Dionysus in Dismay,” Mr. Gorham B. Munson’s bold and 
spirited criticism of “Our Critical Spokesmen,” and, above all, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot’s brief but incisive and characteristically 
straightforward criticism of both the “non-humanists” and the 
“humanists” themselves. Mr. Babbitt’s essay, “Humanism: 
an Essay at Definition,” is itself one of the sharpest and most 
thoughtful pieces in the volume. 

Partly from the title of the work—from the use of the word 
humanism—and partly from the aims which it states and for 
which it fetchingly pleads, most readers will probably find their 
disagreement with the work tempered by a wistful sympathy. 
These “humanists” hate the things that most of us hate (ma- 
terialism, aimless experimentalism, the subjection of taste and 
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intellect to non-human ends, etc.), and they want what most of 
us want (clarity of purpose, standards of taste, the domination 
of human values over any other). But many of us will balk 
at the very outset; we will want to know precisely what “human- 
ism’’ means, and we will probably despair of knowing, when we 
read Mr. T. S. Eliot’s words:”....I am putting before him 
[the reader] the difference between what I think he thinks it 
means and what I think I think it means.” We will ask embar- 
rassing questions: about “dualism” and the known facts of 
psychology, about the morals of the heroine of The Brimming 
Cup and those of Falstaff, about just what we will do with the 
vast body of romantic literature, and—most embarrassing of all 
—about how artists, critics, and the general public may profit- 
ably employ the “humanistic” principles here set forth. Judged 
by this volume, the “humanists” array themselves against 
realism, romanticism, humanitarianism, experimentalism, scien- 
tific materialism, belief in flux and relativity as more practical 
than belief in absolutes, against monism as opposed to dualism, 
against spontaneity and ecstasy, and—of course—Rousseau, 
the father of most of these evils. The negative aspect of their 
program is formidable; the positive aspect is—if one may say 
it—barren. Until more and sharper thinking has been done, 
until the “humanist” vocabulary defines itself, until the 
metaphysical anomalies have been overcome, and until “human- 
ism’’ itself becomes more than an attitude in the act of knowin 

itself, the intellectual stirring manifested by this volume wil 
scarcely merit the name of “movement.” When these diffi- 
culties have been overcome, there will remain that very central 
problem in any intellectual program, that of introducing the 
dynamic force that will vitalize the “movement” and compel 
a concerted following. 

CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 


Michigan State Normal College 





THe GERMAN INFLUENCE IN DANISH LITERATURE IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: THE GERMAN CIRCLE IN COPEN- 
HAGEN 1750-1770, by J. W. Eaton. Cambridge at the 
University Press, 1929. 


This volume is a welcome contribution to our knowledge of 
German-Scandinavian cultural relations. Countless names, 
causes, contracts, developments, reciprocal influences and 
pedagogical, theological and philosophical problems in Den- 
mark that before have been hazy in our minds are here enu- 
merated, explained and authenticated with a clarity that is not 
only commendable but convincing. Most students of Germanic 
literature have known, for instance, that Klopstock was invited 
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by some Danish monarch or other to finish his Messias in 
Denmark, but that is about all. Details and circumstances have 
been obscure; and our information about the other members 
of that large circle of German writers who in the middle of the 
eighteenth century made their home on Danish territory has 
been singularly scattered and incomplete. Professor Eaton fills 
in the gaps of our former, inadequate picture of the subject by 
giving a full, methodical narrative of the Dano-German rela- 
tions of the period, and prefacing the seven chapters into which 
the work is divided by an unusually illuminating Introduction 
covering the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
reviewer found the two hundred pages of this book so interesting 
that he actually read lavcgunatinally from cover to cover,—a 
fact which is intended as a recommendation for the work. 
Even as a mere reference book on the subject it is highly valu- 
able and convenient, being provided, as we should expect, with 
an index, a large and carefully compiled bibliography, and an 
exceptionally good table of contents——Dutch scholars will 
probably object to the author’s inclusion of their distinguished 
jurist, Hugo Grotius, among the “German writers” (p. 6), 
but this is probably a mere slip of the pen. According to the 
Preface the idea of the book was suggested by Professor J. G. 
Robertson of the University of London. 

It is astonishing to learn how many types of learned Germans 
settled in Denmark between the years 1740 and 1770— artists, 
tutors, musicians, scientists, pastors, poets and pedagogues. 
The minister of King Frederick V. was J. H. E. Bernstorff, a 
German, and it was of course largely through his influence and 
protection that the German circle flourished. The Danish court 
was linguistically German, and French,—certainly not Danish— 
and recommendations for positions of responsibility made by 
Bernstorff were generally accepted and filled by the king. To 
these positions, naturally, many Germans were appointed, 
and they occupied places of influence as professors, court 
preachers, secretaries, editors, agriculturists, and poets, and 
generally with a reasonable annuity as compensation. In the 
case of Klopstock this was a pure gratuity by an admiring royal 
patron. Since Danish literature at the time was at a low ebb, 
it gave German thought, criticism and belles lettres a chance for 
making themselves felt among Danes; and a pietistic wave of 
considerable duration had already paved the way for Klop- 
stock. Holberg had been considered a poet of and for the 
people, but not for the court; and after him no Dane great 
enough had appeared who could cater to both the court and the 
people. So German writers predominated until a national 
consciousness developed and a study of Danish antiquity led 
to a more indigenous, independent literature. Curiously enough, 
this condition was in large part stimulated by the foreign 
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Germans who later became unpopular because of its develop- 
ment. 

In the interim, however, the German influence had been 
extended to the fields of education, philosophy, theology, 
aesthetic criticism and poetry. Periodicals had been founded 
in the German language, and the merits of literary products 
debated in the same tongue. Nevertheless attention had gradu- 
ally been drawn to Danish legendary history with salutary 
results for the native literary development. The Germans 
were more or less grateful for the Danish hospitality, but had 
very different ways of showing it. Klopstock never learned 
Danish at all and looked upon everything in Denmark—except 
perhaps his regal patron—with “benevolent condescension.”’ 
J. E. Schlegel, on the other hand, “made an effort to ingratiate 
himself with the Danes by learning their language, literature 
and history.”” He realized he had found “what had been denied 
to him in his own country.” As for the Dano-German Gersten- 
berg, his sojourn in Copenhagen (1765-75) ‘‘formed the most 
effective period of his life.” 

Klopstock, J. E. Schlegel, Gerstenberg and Professor J. B. 
Basedow are treated by Eaton in separate chapters. So is the 
professor of theology, J. A. Cramer, whose contributions were 
largely of a religious character, but who helped also to make 
Scandinavian literature known abroad and to encourage the 
foundation of a national Danish literature. Among the minor 
members of the German circle were J. H. Schlegel, H. P. 
Sturz, A. G. Carstens, Mathias Claudius, G. B. Funk, G. F. E. 
Schénborn, F. G. Resewitz, Balthasar Miinter, Josias Lorck, 
Carsten Niebuhr, and several others. The seventh chapter of 
the book is devoted to “J. A. Scheibe and Music in Denmark.”’ 

“For twenty-two years,” says Eaton (p. 22), “Danish litera- 
ture developed in the hands of foreigners and of such Danish 
writers as they encouraged. Had this foreign influence continued 
unopposed it would have made Denmark a German province 
and her literature essentially German. Only when the Danish 
language was employed in literature and when Scandinavian 
antiquity was exploited, did the Danes come into their own.”’ 


Apo.tpH B. BENSON 
Yale University 




















BRIEF MENTION 


Arnold Nordling, Helsingfors, has recently published a com- 
plete concordance of the text codex of the Old Swedish Séder- 
manland Law under the title Ordskatten i Sédermannalagens 
textcodex samlad och ordnad; pp. VII-192, in large folio. The 
text is that of Schlyter’s Corpus Iuris, 1V, with the corrections 
in Larsson’s phonology of the law, and Nordling’s own study of 
it, Studier i nordisk Filologi, Vol. XII. In the concordance all 
words and all word-forms are included, except with all occur- 
rences, for oc, ‘and,’ which are mainly summarized by groups 
of pages. All users will be grateful to the author for this contri- 
bution; it was a laborious task, but he has adopted the only 
satisfactory method, and he has carried it out in a thoroughly 
scholarly manner. I shall add that definitions are always given, 
and in case of multiple meanings all the meanings of a word are 
recorded with complete references. 

In Part III of his Studier rérande Eufemiavisorna, 1929, 
Erik Noreen offers a critical examination of the text of Herr 
Ivan (‘Sir Ywain’). He considers first the MSS and their inter- 
relation, pp. 5-45; notes on various passages makes up the rest 
of the volume, pp. 46-89. From a sentence in the introduction 
we may perhaps infer that a new critical edition of the Ivan is 
planned; such an edition would be welcome and is, indeed, 
needed. 

The latest number of texts in the Alinordische Saga-Biblio- 
thek, Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, is an edition of Agrip af 
Noregs Konunga segum by Finnur Jénsson, 1929, pp. XIX+65. 
There is first a description of the single MS in existence, and a 
consideration of the contents and author (the history of Halfdan 
the Swarthy down to the year 1177; the author was a church- 
man); then sources, chronology of events, style and language 
(briefly with a reference to G. Indreb¢’s exhaustive study in 
Edda, 1922, and a note on the editions. The excellent edition 
is supplied with copious notes; an index of names of persons, 
tribes and places concludes the volume. 

Problems of Place-Name Study by A. Mawer, published by 
the Cambridge University Press, 1929, pp. 190, aims to set 
before the general public some of the information unearthed 
by the English Place-Name Society in the work done so far. 
The contents represent three lectures delivered at King’s 
College under the auspices of the University of London by Mr. 
Mawer, who is, the General Editor of the publications of the 
Society. The two chief chapters deal with ‘Racial Settlement’ 
and ‘The Vocabulary of our Forefathers.’ The author aims to 
evaluate place-name material as a source of information regard- 
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ing the vocabulary of the Anglo-Saxons, and this is something 
which, so far as I am aware, has not before been undertaken. 
Methods of investigation and lines of interpretation make up 
the content of the third lecture. 

The Latin Life of Bishop Wilfrid by Eddius Stephanus has 
been issued in a new edition together with a translation and 
notes by Bertram Colgrave of the University of Durham and 
published by the Cambridge University Press, 1927 (pp. 
XVII+192). The edition is apparently accurate; the transla- 
tion is good, and the excellent notes add greatly to the value of 
the book. This is a real contribution to the study of the history 
of seventh century England. The volume is printed well and 
beautifully bound. 

The Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and Contemporary 
Parallels is the title of a study by Richard Jente, which appeared 
in 1926 in the Washington University Studies, XIII, 2, pp. 391- 
444. The author has made use of contemporary collections of 
proverbs that are little known to investigators and many not 
yet published (p. 391). There are listed 376 proverbs with their 
variants. 

Suffixvokal nach kurzer Tonsilbe vor r, n,. im Angelsichs- 
ischen is the title of a careful piece of work by Georg Weber 
which appears as number 156 of Palaesira, 1927, pp. 143; the 
publishers are Mayer & Miiller, Leipzig. 





